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By William Chauncy Langdon. 


the arch recently erected in 

New York in honor of Admiral 
Dewey, so closely and so _ vitally 
have the active interests of the coun- 
try and its art come into sympathy. 
Fitly might the arch be perpetuated 
in granite and bronze, for it is dis- 
tinctly typical of the time. With the 
current years our nation enters a new 
period of its history, one which will 
call upon us either for a magnificent 
degree of efficient responsibility and 
generous conscientiousness or for a 
no less magnificent degree of self-re- 
straint. We boldly trust that it will 
become a great epoch. If so, it will 
be a time of high spirit and great en- 
deavor, of tense suffering and strong 
cheerfulness, illuminated by the halo 
of forgiveness for its errors and glory 
for its moral victories. 

The New York arch calls to our at- 
tention the fact that, as the nation is 
now entering upon a new period, so 
also, with it, is our art. Art puts into 
form the characteristics of the mind 
and heart of a people and instinctively 
and necessarily follows the spirit that 
pervades them. To whom may we 
look for this service in the coming 
period? Who will express in granite, 
in bronze, in color, in tone, in words, 
our development and our aspirations? 
Who will give to us that cheer and 
encouragement which no growing 
and intelligent man can long gain 


V ‘ite significant of the time is 


from his own work alone, and leave 
to after times a faithful record of what 
we would do and what we would be? 

Among those who give clear 
promise of rising to prominence in 
the new art emergency, those who 
know him would claim a place for 
the sculptor who contributed to the 
New York arch the statute of Ad- 
miral Farragut—William Ordway 
Partridge. His most widely known 
works are probably the General Grant 
and the Alexander Hamilton in 
Brooklyn, the Shakespeare in Chi- 
cago, and the Kauffmann Memorial 
in Washington. 

The first work of Mr. Partridge’s to 
show decided strength and character 
was the head of an old woman now in 
the Corcoran Gallery at Washington. 
It is a wrinkled old face, quaint and 
individual. Casts of it are widely dis- 
tributed and it is undoubtedly the 
best known of Mr. Partridge’s smaller 
modellings. As a bust, though an 
early work, it is a remarkable head, 
distinctly a type and also distinctly in- 
dividual—a quality common in Mr. 
Partridge’s best work and in line with 
the development of our rising Amer- 
ican school of sculpture. The old 
woman was a protégé of his mother’s 
—a poor old woman of singularly sim- 
ple and good heart, over a hundred 
and one years of age. As the work on 
the clay progressed, if at any time 
there was delay and if the bust did not 
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approach completion as fast as she 
thought it might, the old woman 
would say to the sculptor, “You must 
hurry, Willie——you must hurry; you 
mind I’m nearing home—lI’m near- 
ing home.” From this the bust re- 
ceived its name, “Nearing Home.” 


Edward Everett Hale for the Union 
League Club of Chicago; it was ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 1893. It was 
done at Roxbury in Dr. Hale’s study, 
while he was busy writing or dictating 
to his stenographer. This bust of 
Dr. Hale again is strong in its appre- 


From the painting by Alfred E. Smith. 
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While in England, at work on the 
Shakespeare, Mr. Partridge did an 
exquisite bas-relief of Sir Henry 
Irving in his dressing-room during 
the intervals of his acting. It is 
striking as a likeness, strong and del- 
icate artistically. It was exhibited in 
the Royal Academy in 1892. About 
the same time he made the bust of 


ciation of the individual character of 
the noble citizen, while at the same 
time using its subject to convey the 
art message. That it is true to Dr. 
Hale is testified by Phillips Brooks’s 
remark when he first saw it: as_he en- 
tered the room he said, “That’s 
Hale!” It is true also to art, which 
perfects and idealizes the material it 
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uses. Mr. Partridge aptly expresses 
the idea of art in a pet phrase: “Art is 
the reflection in the river.” Art is 
not nature merely, but nature soft- 
ened, humanized,—‘man added to 
nature,” as Bacon put it. So in 
portraiture the sculptor has not to 
make a mere faithful copy, to make a 
life mask; in his portrait he must em- 
phasize the spirit of the man’s life. 
Further, the spirit of a single high 
moment will not suffice; the pervad- 
ing spirit of the whole life must be 
modelled forth, thus bringing out the 
essential character, producing the 
type, so that a man of Phillips 
Brooks’s insight into character may, 
in the higher sense also, immediately 
say, “That’s Hale!”’ 

In 1893 Mr. Partridge’s first large 
work, the Alexander Hamilton, was 
unveiled in front of the Hamilton 
Club in Brooklyn. The moment 
chosen is that of Hamilton’s memo- 
rable speech at the New York Con- 
vention when he won that state over 
to the cause of the constitution. The 
statue is a strong conception of the 
great Federalist. His face expresses 
clear, resolute reasoning; the bearing 
shows strong feelings and passions 
controlled by a still stronger intelli- 
gent will; the whole figure declares 
the vehement eloquence that swept 
two-thirds of the convention and 
four-sevenths of the people over to 
his side. 

Hamilton’s character was one spe- 
cially adapted to commemoration in 
sculpture. For unity is the prime es- 
sential in a statue, and unity was the 
passion, the very raison d’étre of 
Hamilton’s character. Unity was 
the significance of the man in the his- 
tory of our country; unity in political 
structure, unity in responsibility in 
finance, unity in the national attitude 
toward foreign affairs. So, too, in 
sculpture, on the other hand, its fun- 
damental law of unity allows to enter 
into the statue only elements that per- 
fectly sympathize with and carry out 
the central idea. Every detail must 
love the purpose it subserves in the 
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statue and give itself wholly up to it, 
or the statue is not sculpturesque. 
Accordingly in sculpture the environ- 
ment of a man is never represented 
as is usual in painting. A _ statue 
should be absolutely unitary. It will 
be readily seen then, how fine an op- 
portunity the young sculptor had in 
his first large work. He was remark- 
ably successful with it; and the Ham- 
ilton established his reputation. 

As a likeness, Dr. Allen McLane 
Hamilton said of the statue: “As the 
representative of the family of Alex- 
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ander Hamilton, I consider it the very 
best likeness of all the busts and 
statues that have been made of him.” 
Again, comparing it with the bust of 
Dr. Hale, the bust of a man of his 
own time, we find another element 
in the sculptor’s work—appreciation 
of the epoch. On this point Pro- 
fessor William H. Goodyear has said: 
“The statue has value also as an epit- 
ome and idealization of the colonial 
age and the colonial spirit. In this 
sense again it deserves serious con- 
sideration as being more than the 
statue of a man; it might almost be 
termed the statue of an _ epoch. 
Within my observation, Mr. Part- 
ridge is the first American sculptor 
who has treated a colonial subject in 
a colonial spirit.” Yet these two im- 
portant qualities become as sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbal, unless the 
statue be also artistically adequate. 
Is the statue sculpturesque? This 
depends on the esthetic consideration 
of the harmony of the lines as seen 
from every point of view and the con- 
ception of the idea of the statue. 
/Esthetically the statue shows re- 


MILTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


markable ability; yet, in the writer's 
opinion, by standing a little back of 
the left of the statue one gains much 
the finest view, this position far ex- 
celling that in front. In this respect 
the statue can be surpassed; and the 
sculptor has already surpassed it. 
The finest quality in the Hamilton 
statue is the magnificent self-restraint 
of its conception—especially as 
viewed from the direction mentioned. 


“NEARING HOME.’ 
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There are in sculpture as in life two 
forces: the raw material of force and 
humanizing power of self-control. 
In Greek sculpture these meet in the 
equilibrium of repose; hence the 
dignity and beauty. In American 
life and therefore in the now rising 
American sculpture, the ideal is not 
repose, but rather the highest activity. 
Tremen- 
dlous power, 
trem en- 
dously con- 
trolled, may 
perhaps be 
the founda- 
tion of the 
American 
ideal. Had 
one never 
heard. of 
Alexander 
Hamilton, 
one would 
im mediate- 
lv realize, 
on seeing 
Mr.  Part- 
ridge’s 
statue, that 
here indeed 
was tre- 
mendous 
passion, 
held in, 
bound, put 
to use by 
magnificent 
self-control, 
a self-con- 
trol that 
goes out to 
exercise its 
reasonable rule over those who see it, 
as did the eloquence of the living man 
over his’ opposing listeners at the 
Poughkeepsie convention. It is the 
exquisite poise of the two forces in 
the midair of intense action that 
makes the greatness of this statue, 
giving it thereby its dignity, its calm, 
and its inspiration. 

The Shakespeare was unveiled in 
Lincoln Park, Chicago, in 1894. The 


IN THE MILTON STUDIO. 


writer has not seen this work in the 
bronze and su hesitates to express an 
extended opinion. It is_ certainly, 
however, as Professor Goodyear says 
in his “Renaissance and Modern 
Art,” “a refined and dignified work 
of masterly detail.” One sees 
Shakespeare as a refined gentleman, 
the author of the sonnets and of all 
that is fine 
and exqui- 
site in the 
plays; but, 
judging 
from photo- 
graphs and 
small re- 
productions 
(which the 
sculptor 
has modi- 
fied some- 
what to ad- 
vantage), 
one does 
not find, at 
the same 
time with 
his refine- 
ment, also 
Sha ke- 
speare’s ro- 
bustand 
massive 
qualities. 
Then, too, 
there is so 
much of de- 
tail and of 
chair that 
it has not 
that sim- 
plicity nec- 
essary to express the preéminently 
simple, though opulent character of 
the master dramatist. That task de- 
mands greater years and maturity 
than Mr. Partridge at that time had 
to bring to it. The character of 
Shakespeare might well be to sculp- 
tors what the character of Hamlet ts 
to actors, the touchstone of final at- 
tainments in art and in life, the meas- 
ure on which they accept judgment. 
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GENERAL GRANT, BROOKLYN. 


We should therefore rather look for- 
ward—and with high expectation—to 
Mr. Partridge again undertaking this 
task, fifteen or twenty years from 
now. As it is, it is a conscientious 
and good piece of work, well worth 
while, but not adequate, not a great 
statue like the Hamilton, not a step 
in the flight by which its sculptor 
rises to the realization of his genius. 

The General Grant on Bedford 
Avenue, Brooklyn, unveiled in 1896, 
is by far the finest thing Mr. Part- 
ridge has yet put into bronze. It 
shows that he has mastered the eques- 
trian statue. As a likeness, the gen- 
eral’s son, General Fred Grant, says 
that this statue is the best in exist- 
ence. Indeed, with careful accuracy, 
it is characteristic of the general even 
in such small details as the slant of 


the hat, the grip of the reins, the 
turning out of the toe in the stirrup. 
But the element of facial likeness has 
only a secondary and corroborative 
importance in an equestrian statue. 
In a bust the character is expressed 
entirely by the features; in a standing 
figure the character is expressed 
mainly by the features; but in an 
equestrian statue the character is not 
even mainly expressed by the features 
—rather by the work as a whole, man 
and horse together, and “likeness” is 
to be judged first and mainly by this 
and afterwards confirmed by a glance 
at the face. A head modelled for a 
bust is not therein a good head for 
an equestrian statue. This accord- 
ingly brings into the sculptor’s work 
a new element ; the head for an eques- 
trian statue must be a harmonizing 
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likeness rather than an independent 
likeness—claiming only its due pro- 
portion of attention in the whole im- 
pression conveyed. This entails va- 
rious technical considerations of po- 
sition, proportion, light and shade, 
which concern the sculptor alone in 


horse. This equestrian fitness is an 
essential. If a man has not this 
equestrian fitness, he is not a suitable 
subject for an equestrian statue. If 
a sculptor cannot appreciate and em- 
body this equestrian fitness in his 
statue, his work cannot have unity 


SHAKESPEARE, LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO. 


his task of producing the harmonious 
whole. In the head for the Grant, 
Mr. Partridge undertook a different 
kind of portraiture from that in the 
bust of Edward Everett Hale, and a 
more difficult kind. The two show 
that he understands both independent 
and contributive portraiture. 

Henry Austin has said that when 
he saw General Grant on horseback, 
th? thing that especially struck him 
was Grant’s “equestrian fitness,”’— 
that he seemed to belong on his 


and is not properly a statue. An ab- 
solute unity of spirit throughout the 
whole is essential. The spirit of the 
man must dominate the whole, horse 
as well as rider. For this a thorough 
knowledge of horses is necessary, 
thorough both anatomically and sym- 
pathetically. In his anatomical study 
of the horse Mr. Partridge has gone 
so far as to make casts from the living 
animal, in relief and also in the round, 
including a cast of the shoulder and 
leg entire from the withers to the 
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hoof, one of the hind leg from the 
croup to the hoof, and, most difficult 
of all to secure on account of the 
breathing, one of the breast. The 
value of these casts is of course purely 
anatomical; they are live anatomy, 
not dead anatomy. They are helpful 


in the preliminary part of the work, 
in the anatomical preparation, not 1n 
the artistic part of the sculptor’s 
work. As Mr. Partridge has said, 
“From these casts a layman could no 


more make a statue than a sculptor 
could produce a world from falling 
stars.” 

In special preparation for the Grant 
statue, Mr. Partridge also equipped 
his studio at Milton with a track, an 
idea which he got from the studios of 
Thornycroft and of Gilbert in Eng- 
land. By means of this railway he is 
enabled to roll his statue on its plat- 
form and with its scaffolding out into 
the open air, to study the effects of 
light and shade in the real conditions 
to which the statue will be subjected. 

Enabled by such scientific prepa- 
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ration and apparatus to work more 
freely when he came to the artistic 
part, the result was a genuinely alive 
horse, full of spirit and energy, capa- 
ble of receiving and passing on the 
expression of his master’s greatness. 
The demand for equestrian fitness 
was Obeyed. The horse is part of the 
statue of General Grant, not a mere 
super-pedestal. The unity of the 
statue is perfect; it is marvellous. 
The man himself is represented in- 


tent on his work—the civilian soldier, 
enlisted by the stern necessity of war, 
for the cause, not for the glory. And 
the horse—General Grant’s own 
charger, fully aware of the greatness 
of that master who is himself so un- 
conscious of it; in a word, knowing 
whom he bears and the prouder that 
his master is no mere conqueror! 

All the high requisites being thus 
fulfilled, the result is that it is pos- 
sible for the statue to be endowed 
with that quality which is the essence 
and raison d’étre of sculpture—the 
monumental quality; for the statue is 
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emphatically a  monu- 
mental presentation of the 
soldier of the war for 
union.* 

Sculpture artistically 
embodies for posterity in 
lasting material the sig- 
nificance of a man in the 
life of his time. Sculpture 
ignores the perishings of 
life, the failures, the in- 
adequacies, the weak- 
nesses; the shortcomings. 
It is the attainings that 
sculpture commemorates, 
the physical perfections, 
the succeeding struggles, 
the abiding moral hero- 
isms; it is the victories 
that she celebrates. A 
monument is a_ record 
that will last. The monu- 


mental quality in a 
statue is that impres- 
sion given of lasting 
qualities, of solid per- 
manence. What is the. 
abiding significance of 
General Grant? Go to 


history and you will read 
it; go to Mr. Partridge’s statue 


and you will see it. In_ both 
you will find the same _ thing. 
Here is the civilian victor of 
the civil war, monumentally ap- 
preciated, monumentally declared: 


he who said, “Let us have peace,” 
and as well, “I will fight it out 
on this line if it takes all summer,”— 
the guide and instrument of a great 
people in establishing the abiding 
monumental unity of the Federal 
state. 

{n the historical line of sculp- 
ture, Mr. Partridge has fully at- 
tained his majority. In the more 


*This monumental quality in the statue was vividly 
recognized by a veteran who wrote to the sculptor a short 
time after the unveiling of the statue, telling how he was 
once riding with despatches through the woods near 
Spottsylvania, when, coming out upon a little glade, he 
and his horse were alike startled by suddenly seeing 
General Grant sitting there on his horse, silent, alone, 
absorbed in thought. The officer drew reins, saluted and 
passed on; Grant did not return the salute nor notice him 
at all. When the veteran saw the statue it seemed to him 
that the sculptor must have seen a vision of that moment 
in the woods of Spottsylvania and sent it to the foundry. 
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“MEMORY,” 


FIGURE FROM THE KAUFFMANN MEMORIAL. 


has not 
results of such 
Much of his 
masculine 


purely idealistic line he 
as yet achieved 
exceptional quality. 
work here lacks a 
rigor. <As far as his ideal works 
are concerned, sternness does not 
seem to be indigenous in his nature. 
He is, however, making rapid 
progress and promises an excellence 
in the ideal line of sculpture similar 
to that which he has achieved in the 
historical. 

‘In 1897 there was placed in 
the Rock Creek cemetery at Wash- 
ington a memorial which has re- 
ceived the approximate name of 
“Memory.” It is also known 
as the Kauffmann Memorial. This 
is the first large work in _ the 
ideal line that has come _ from 
Mr. Partridge’s hands. It is a young 
female figure,—in spirit, one of the 
family,—sitting on a circular granite 
seat, tying a wreath of ivy for the urn 
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in front of her. 
The open air, the 
stretches of green 
grass, maples and 
white birches are 
appropriate sur- 
roundings. The 
atmosphere of the 
whole work con- 
veys a gentle idea 
of death. The sug- 
gestion is of one 
who in the sweet 
confidenceof 
Christian hope 
unites in her mind 
loving memories 
of those who have 
passed on with quiet thoughts look- 
ing forward to the reunion of the fam- 
ily in the home circle that shall not be 
broken. 

In importance and in contrast of 
conception the writer instinctively 
compares this figure with St. Gau- 
dens’s great work in the same ceme- 
tery and Duveneck’s in Boston. St. 
Gaudens has modelled forth the in- 
scrutability of death. It is one of the 
greatest and one of the most terrible 
statues we have in the country. It 
cannot be named. It is calm; no, it 
is far from calm. It is doubtful; no, 
it is confident, it knows all there is to 
know. It is filled with peace; no, it 
is intense suffering. One might per- 
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haps venture to say that it is con- 
ceived in the spirit of agnosticism—of 
that agnosticism which is so natural 
with regard to death and which is so 


apt to overflow into all of life. It is 
in spite of all this, simple,—and 
therein lies its greatness. But it 


completely ignores all Christian hope. 
It is lonely. Appropriately, thor- 
oughly in spirit with it, an uneven 
evergreen hedge surrounds it, leav- 
ing no entrance; a scraggy pine 
reaches out its branches over the 
monument; a granite seat circles be- 
fore it, upon whose secluded empti- 
ness the visitor has intruded. At 
night, alone, be- 
neath the moon or 
the lightning,— 
such is the time to 
see it; such is its 
own hour. It is 
pagan; it is nega- 
tive; it is of no 
time, though for 
all time. It is 
death inscrutable! 

Still a different 
attitude towards 
death is that of 
the sarcophagus 
carved by Mr. 
Duveneck in 
memory of his 
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MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. 


wife. It is the beautiful agony 
of the loss. The pure, exquisite fig- 
ure, lying on the couch in her white 
robes, a palm branch on her 
breast, wins one to love death 
itself for the sake of the one 
that has gone. ‘There is no 
looking forward, nor is there 
any symbolization of an un- 
known beyond. It is the 
plain, bare fact of death and 
a desperate boldness to love 
even death itself in all its re- 
fusing beauty, if so one might 
perchance overtake the beau- 
tiful loved one. Gaze—still 
naught but the beautiful fig- 
ure remains, void of soul, 
void of all but the memory of 
life. 

Stoic calm, and a sob— 
each of these is great in its 
way. But contrasted with 
these we see more clearly the 
serenity of Mr. Partridge’s 
memorial. We that 
Jesus would admire the one and 
weep with the other, but gently 
reprove both. On the other 
hand, though it lacks something of 
the strength of the one and of the 


real, immediate sense of the other, we 
feel that the ‘“‘Memory” is more in the 
spirit of Christ’s attitude toward 
death, that it sees more clearly the 
beautiful truth and brings more 
closely to the lonely heart the com- 
fort of the “sweet and blessed coun- 
try.” Death was not close to the 
sculptor of the Kauffmann Memorial, 
as to the sculptor of the sarcophagus. 
When it does come near him, if he 
then again take his chisel in hand, 
Death will not change the spirit nor 
the burden of his art-formed song, 
but will give it the real tensity of 
Duveneck’s outcry and with that the 
greater strength and virility of St. 
Gaudens’s masterpiece. 

The sculpture of ideal subjects is 
distinctly different from that of his- 
torical or other portrait work, and 
much more difficult since the. artist 
must not only inform his subject with 
the typal spirit of its character, but 
must also supply the material, the 
features, the figure, which that spirit 
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is to inform; and this material ele- 
ment must be distinctly concrete and 
individual. Such work calls into 
requisition in the most severe way all 
the best qualities and faculties of the 
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sculptor’s character. He must be- 
come a creator. The chief difficulty 
is to make these statues individual ; 
so many are lifeless, without any in- 
dividuality,—mere_ characterless per- 
sonifications. One point of greatness 
in St. Gaudens’s memorial is that he 
has so concretely created this individ- 
ual element of the statue. It is a real 
person. It is wonderful how this 
gives the idea of the 
statue all the weight and 
authority of a personal 
experience, whose testi- 
mony comes from _ be- 
hind the veil and is 
undeniable. Mr. Part- 
ridge’s memorial is a 
little too abstract, too 
general to have special 
greatness in the individ- 
ual element. It is a 
woman, not a certain 
woman. Long experi- 
ence alone can ripen in 
an artist what God- 
given powers of individ- 
ual creation he may 
have; and up to this 
work Mr. Partridge had 
not yet attained suff- 
cient maturity to endow 
his ideal works with 
that clear, strong indi- 
viduality, that virility, 
that special greatness 
in which lies _ St. 
Gaudens’s_ superiority. 

A figure still in stu- 
dio, upon which Mr. 
Partridge is at work, 
shows, however, even 
in its unfinished state, 


a marked advance in NATHAN 


this respect. It is a_ Prodigal 
Son. It is a_ single figure; 
the moment is that when the son 
is kneeling before his father, saying, 
“Father, I have sinned before Heaven 
and in thy sight and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.” Kneel- 
ing, his hands clasped, his head 
bowed, his face hidden by his out- 
stretched arms, the whole figure 


speaks the words that bring forgive- 
ness. ‘The face of the boy is not seen 
and does not bear even an important 
part in the enunciation of the statue. 
Of course individuality is most com- 
monly recognized in the face; but in 
this statue the individuality inheres 
entirely in the figure itself. Without 
seeing the face, we feel that this is 
some particular erring boy, over- 
whelmed by his own 
personal grief, kneeling 
before his own beloved 
and forgiving father. 
The best ideal work 
that Mr. Partridge has 
produced is, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, a Ma- 
donna, finished in 1897.* 
It is a bust. Simple 
drapery falls from the 
head, partly shading 
the face of exquisite 
beauty, that is simply 
bent downward. It 
is thoroughly individ- 
ual, and it is also thor- 
oughly spiritual.  In- 
deed, one instinctively 
feels it rather to be a 
blessed spirit than one 
belonging to this world, 
for one feels in it the 
very holiness of beauty. 
The writer has a cast of 
this Madonna in the 
main hallway of his 
school, where the bless- 
ing of its holy- beauty 
may appeal to all who 
come in and rest upon 
all who live in_ the 
house. The more a 
HALE, type a Madonna is, the 
more closely we feel it to be a portrait. 
This is truly a Madonna. So individ- 
ually is the material element con- 
ceived, that the typal spirit has free 
opportunity to express itself. The 
high humility of the face and of 
the whole spirit of the work 
makes us think of one worthy 


* This is not the Madonna exhibited at the Paris Salon 
in 1893, but a great improvement, a new creation of that. 
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to be the mother of the Christ, and 
makes us feel that here is a work of 
art which we should reverence rather 
than analyze. One who is a true poet, 
looking at this Madonna, said he 
wished it were on a higher pedestal. 
The writer explained that it was cor- 
rectly placed for the best lighting and 
for the best point of view. “Yes,” he 
replied, “I understand, but I should 
like to feel that it was looking 
down upon me.” This is_ the 
truest comment that.can be made 
upon it. 

Mr. Partridge’s work in sculpture 
echoes itself in his verse. Of this he 
has given the public a little volume, 
“The Song Life of a Sculptor.” 
This is exactly what it is. That these 
sonnets and lyrics are echoes is what 
gives special interest to them and 
gives us cordial satisfaction as we 
turn over their sincere pages. We 
can follow the sculptor’s path almost 
step by step in these parallel expres- 
sions on the modelling stool and in 
the table drawer. This statement 
can be taken literally of course with 
regard to the sonnet, “For a Statue of 
Shakespeare,” which was read at the 
unveiling. Here is the sculptor’s own 
comment on his attempt to portray 
the master dramatist showing his ap- 
preciation of the inadequacy of his 
work: 


“Who models thee must be thine in- 
timate— 

Nor place thee on a grand uplifted base, 

Where tired eyes can hardly reach thy 
face. 

For others this might serve; thou art too 


great. 

Who sculptures thee must grasp thy 
human state, 

Thine all embracing love must aim to 
trace,— 

Thy oneness with the lowliest of thy race. 

Until this sculptor comes the world must 
wait; 

But when he comes, carving those deep 
set eyes, 

‘Neath brow o’erarching, like the heaven’s 
high dome, 

The men will turn aside with glad sur- 
prise 

And say, slow wending from their toil 
toward home, 

‘| saw this Shakespeare in the street; he 
seemed 

A man, like you or me, howe’er he 
dreamed.’ ” 


Indeed the sonnet is the result of 
his toil with the clay, striving to make 
it keep up day by day with his ever- 
growing appreciation of his subject. 
It should be closely associated with 
the statue; it ought to be carved 
upon the pedestal, so that all who see 
the statue may read and through its 
very inadequacy realize the sculp- 
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tor’s attitude and that inexpressible 
greatness of the subject which the 
sculptor himself certainly appre- 
ciated. 

This intelligent conscientiousness 
which shows itself so evidently before 
the Shakespeare, is clearly and finely 
expressed in the octave of the last 


sonnet in the book, “The Old Mas- | 


ters”: 
“Ye men who broke the way to that new 
birth, 
’Tis not for what ye found, but what is 
sought, 
We love you most; and yet your work is 
worth, 


Through  self-renouncing love, the 
crown it wrought. 
It is the aim and not the goal we hold 
Most dear,—the thought that lives in 
| tower and stone, 
The patient struggle of the spirit bold, 
To wrest some beauty from that dim 
unknown.” 


His verse is truly nourished with 
his own life. It is both his own com- 
ment on his work and it is also 
often the breath of his inspiration, 
anticipating in some fleet or pass- 
ing line the hard-wrought achieve- 
ment of a later work. Where, for 
instance, could there be a truer art 
prediction than there is of the Ma- 
donna in the line, 


“Teach me, dear Heart, to love the sim- 
ple things?” 


The essence of that beautiful 
work is in that single line; even 
more, the animus of all the work— 
the thought and love and reverence 
—that lay between the Salon Ma- 
donna of 1893 and its later, finer re- 
creation is there in those few words. 

One of his best liked poems is 
the “Sowing to the Spirit,” which 
begins with the fine lines: 


“Tf thou hast struck one blow for liberty, 
Be it of slave or shackled intellect, 
Thou hast not failed. If into some lone 
life 

The light of nobler days has come 
through thee 

Flooding the shadowed years with sym- 
pathy; 


Or if some soul of moral vision dim 
Has, through thy love, been led to clearer 
things,— 
Thou hast not failed.” 


Quite similar in spirit and, to the 
writer, more poetical, is “The Cup of 
Life,” which begins: 

“Drink deep of life before thou seek to 
drain 
The last dull cup of cool and liquid 
death;” 


and ends: 


“Drink deep of what endures, then 
strangely sweet 

Will seem the cup Death brings with lin- 
gering feet.” 


Both reveal the high, purposeful 
strain of character which he inherited 
from Puritan ancestry. Very differ- 
ent, but equally characteristic of the 
sculptor, is the sonnet to Keats, with 
all its ethereal, sensuous beauty of the 
pale moonlight. Possibly it may 
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have been written about the time 
that Mr. Partridge was doing more 
fanciful work, like the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” If it be thus related 
to that relief, it is the finer expression 
of the two. The sonnet is worth 
quoting entire: 


“Circled by far faint rings of amber light 
The moon, rides high through drifting 
silver sprays 
That from her beauty fall as garments 
white 
From a lone goddess of the Phidian 
days. 

I dare not sleep for beauty of these skies, 
See, through the drifting cloud the 
midnight sinks 
Deep as the soul of God. 

dies 
In the pure loveliness my spirit drinks.” 


My passion 


“This night was made for Keats. Swoon- 
ing in light, 
With songs too sweet for earth pent in 
his heart, 
Beyond the morrow’s pain and petty 
slight, 
His soul and sense at last were borne 


apart, 

Caught upward to the midnight’s bright- 
est star: 

My spirit panting, follows him afar.” 


But the finest poem in the book, 
that in which we best see the artist 
and the man,—the finest in his ap- 
preciation of the technique of a fel- 
low-craftsman, the finest in his own 
mastery of the poetic technique, and 
most of all, the finest in the nobly re- 
cipient passiveness of the true art 
spectator to the message of an artist, 
—is the sonnet, “A Painting by Ségé: 
Coast of Brittany.” This truly has 
something in it akin to Wordsworth’s 
great sonnet to B. R. Haydon, “High 
is our calling, Friend!” The sestet 
reads: 


“How great is art, how great is man, what 


soul 
Must burn in that frail form, in one 
short hour 
To pags that cliff to stand, that sea to 
roll, 


That sky to smile forever by his power, 
Those waves that rise to break forever- 


more 
Across the brave brown rock and trem- 
bling shore.” 
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This is not only an echo, but a 
voice, speaking direct from that very 
human mother in nature whose name 
is Art. 

“The Song Life of a Sculptor,” 
however, bears the date 1895. The 
echoes of his chisel in the work of 
the last five years have not been 
heard. During these years his sculp- 
ture has been steadily growing better 
and better; and finer verse has been 
coming from his pen. A _ stirring 
lyric, “His Mercy Endureth For- 
ever,” rings with the spirit of his mil- 
itary works; a sonnet, “Man,” in 
which he strongly characterizes man 
as “a blot or smile upon the face of 
God,” evidences a very maturely hu- 
man realization of man’s dual possi- 
bilities; another sonnet, “Dear Art, 
how much we suffer for thy sake,” 
with the lines: 


“We know we must create, do what we 
will; 

We must reveal all love, nor count the 
cost!” 


shows the true attitude toward art set 
to the accompaniment of its own 
music. These come of the time of the 
Grant and the Hooper model and the 
Kauffmann Memorial and the Na- 
than Hale. It is the nature of echoes 
to be delayed; but let us hope soon 
to hear of another volume of verse 
from Mr. Partridge’s studio, finding 
meantime in his first volume promise 
of more and better to come. 

In the main body of his work, then, 
whether of sculpture or from the side 
interest of verse, there is everywhere 
a steadily increasing strength and in- 
drviduality, while the Grant and the 
Madonna together constitute the plain 
words of the promise that Mr. Part- 
ridge has given for truly great work 
still to come, work which with that of 
his brother artists will illumine and il- 
lustrate the new epoch that has come. 
Rigor and strong individuality are 
qualities of ripe maturity. These 
will come more fully. Mr. Partridge 
is still under forty, and he himself 
considers that an artist does not enter 
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upon his best, his really mature 
work, until after his fortieth year. 
All before is preparation; not until 
he has reached the prime of life is he 
ready to speak clearly and fully his 
word upon life. For art is to his 
mind the residuum of all the living 


and suffering, hating and loving of the 
artist’s life, spoken forth through the 
voice of his special calling. What the 
life is, that the art is; and, as he has 
it painted upon one of the rafters of 
his studio at Milton, “Life is greater 
than Art.” 


THE SADDEST THOUGHT. 
By Charles Hanson Towne. 


Amid the warmth of June, 


\W HEN you and I clasped hands that day 


How little did I dream, dear one, 
You would forget so soon; 


How little did I think your heart 
Would drift from mine away; 

That I would never love again 
The melodies of May; 


That nevermore within my soul 
The songs of joy would ring ;— 
God! I had never guessed what grief 
A woman’s love can bring! 


A few brief years upon Life’s skein 
Have spun their web of days; 

And you and I are treading now 
Unknown and parting ways. 


Your face I nevermore shall see, 
Your love I cannot know: 
The wondrous faith you vowed in me 


Is vanished long ago. 


Yet I could suffer all, dear one, 
In silence through the years, 

And I could bear without one word 
My grief, and dry my tears, 


Did I not know that vou have cast 
My love in Lethe’s sea, 

And that to-night within your heart 
There is no thought of me! 


DAS MADCHEN. 


By Ada Elizabeth Herrick. 


concert of the Music Festival 
had come to a sudden pause. 
One musician after another left his 
chair and crossed the platform for 
a few minutes’ dispute with a 
fellow over the score; the con- 
ductor leaned against his_ desk, 
watching with visible impatience 
the door of the anteroom, fully 
aware that the audience, admitted 
as a kind of experiment to the 
morning rehearsals for the modest fee 
of fifty cents, was disposed to be fully 
as intolerant of delay as concert-goers 
themselves. The prima donna had 
taken advantage of the privilege ac- 
corded vocal favorites and was late. 
It was some time before the audi- 
ence learned the reason of the delay, 
but when the minute hand of the city 
hall clock had crept around to a 
quarter past ten, it began to be 
whispered on the extreme left nearest 
to the platform that they were wait- 
ing for the soprano, Madame Dupreés, 
who would rehearse with the orches- 
tra,—information which increased the 
uneasiness that had begun to make 
itself heard in whispers and bustle. 
Attention was withdrawn from the 
gypsy-eyed Hungarian, who sat on 
the concert-master’s left and dandled 
his violin on his knees as if it were a 
child, and fifty pairs of eves were sim- 
ultaneously diverted from the mural 


T final rehearsal for the first 


frescoes, which needed retouching 
with a painter’s brush, to the heavy 
curtain of faded tapestry that hung 
before the anteroom door. 
Meanwhile a pandemonium of 
sounds arose on the platform,—the 
thrumming of strings, the rumbling 
thunder of the bass viol, the blare of 


‘a trumpet, the half stifled shriek of a 


fife, interspersed with sentences in 
German and guttural laughs flung 
across shoulders and kettledrums. 
“Late, nattirlich!” audibly re- 
marked the leader of the violoncellist 
section as he threaded his way 
through the orchestra back to his 
chair, carefully shielding his bulky in- 
strument from contact with the 
sharply curved necks of the violins 
that projected on either side. “Prima 
donnas are always late,—the last 
touches, nicht wahr?’’—a pleasantry 
which convulsed the half dozen young 
misses down in the first row of seats. 
One of them, a girl of fourteen, blue 
eyed, bright haired, with a skin as 
delicate in its tints as a seashell, was 
sO conspicuous in her amusement that 
the good natured German remarked 
it and lavished upon her a smile so 
dazzling that it sent the pink in a 
flood all over her pretty face. There 
was a flutter in the row. The proud 
recipient of this flattering attention 
felt that she had scored a point of 
superiority over her companions. 
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“Isn't Herr Kuntz lovely?” she 
whispered enthusiastically to a school- 
fellow. “I know him; that’s why he 
smiled to me. I’ve met all the most 
interesting ones through papa, you 
know.”’ 

The susceptible six tittered again, 
and five of them envied the little 
daughter of the concert conductor 
her social opportunities. 

A faint hand-clapping in the end 
of the hall turned heads in that di- 
rection, as a young woman gowned 
in lavender, a violet wreathed hat set 
jauntily on a head of very fluffy hair, 
tripped down the side aisle. With a 
nod and a smile toward the platform, 
she lifted the tapestry and disappeared 
behind it. The conductor brightened 
and, after a brief conference with the 
first violin, left the platform, followed 
almost immediately by the harpist and 
three of the violins. 

Leo Kuntz, nevertheless, sat un- 
concernedly in his place, running his 
bow lightly over muted strings, ap- 
parently intent, soul and mind, on 
attaining a certain quality of tone. 
The withdrawal of the first violins left 
him in full view of the audience, who 
followed his practice appreciatively. 
Master of the cello as he undoubtedly 
was, there was a certain playfulness 
in his handling of the instrument. 
The waist inclined toward his knee 
without touching it; the head barely 
escaped his shoulder; his fingers 
quivered on the throat; his bow 
caught the hidden melody and drew 
it forth, not harshly or arbitrarily, but 
with a light insistence, as if they two 
were one and he demanded of her no 
more than he was himself giving. 
His head, rugged with thick brown 
curls swept back from a broad Ger- 
man forehead, could no more escape 
the vibration of the notes than the 
strings themselves. The merry hu- 
mor of the music was reflected on 
his face,—the face of an artist, sensi- 
tive, intense, lit by the steady fire of 
deepest eyes. The tuning of other 
instruments overlaid the sound of his. 
He played a bar or two, then, holding 


up his bow, shook his head at it in 
condemnation, pushed back his chair, 
and disappeared down the rear stair- 
way leading from the platform. 

Little Miss Ashman sprang to her 
feet, her fingers on the hand of a 
friend. “Herr Kuntz has gone to 
talk with Madame,” she said ex- 
citedly. “Let’s go too, Edith, and 
listen to them. Papa likes to have 
me listen to the conversation of fa- 
mous people. He says it is very in- 
structive.” 

In the well filled anteroom the girls 
found a corner near the door, where 
they established themselves within 
ear-shot of Madame, around whom a 
brilliant circle of musicians had gath- 
ered. The celebrated vocalist, with 
heightened color and quickly drawn 
breath, was graphically recounting 
how she had hurried from her hotel 
only to arrive late after all,—a pity, 
of course, but unavoidable. The 
hackman was so slow,—and she ran 
through the corridors to make up for 
lost time. What more could she do? 
Monsieur was so kind. Monsieur 
would excuse 

In truth Mr. Ashman was tingling 
to his finger-tips with impatience. A 
musician himself, he partook of the 
irritability of his class. Conse- 
quently, although he had no intention 
of being discourteous, his acceptance 
of the soprano’s apology was too 
grudging tp please Madame’s ears, 
schooled in French phrases that wrap 
natural feeling with elaborate subter- 
fuge. To her the ungraciousness 
was distin¢tively American. No Eu- 
ropean could be so callous to her 
charms, so lacking in chivalry. She 
appealed to the violoncellist. who 
stood a little apart, ostensibly exam- 
ining his bow, yet acutely observant 
of all that went on. 

“Herr Kuntz,” she said, crossing 
to his side and touching his arm 
lightly with an impulsive gesture, 
“will you too scold me because I am 
one little minute late?” 

Leo Kuntz lifted his eyes slowly 
and deliberately, until they rested on 
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the beautiful face in a long look of 
admiration. “Madame,” he said, 
with a slight bow, “I thank you. I 
too was late. You have lightened 
the burden of my conscience.” 

“I did not think men were ever 
late,” said Madame, casting a re- 
proachful glance at Mr. Ashman’s 
back. “They find so much fault with 
us poor women, if we are even a tiny 
second behind the hour!” 

“We have the reputation of selfish- 
ness, but we do not all deserve it,— 
no. To prove it, I will bring you a 
chair and make vou keep the audi- 
ence and myself waiting a little longer 
while you rest.” 

Madame thrust out her red under- 
lip in a charming pout. “Oh, don’t 
let me keep you if you wish to go 
back there,” she said with a petulant 
twist of her shoulder toward the door. 

“I don’t,” he answered. “It is a 
tiresome crowd; but you shall rouse 
it by and by.” 

She shook her head dubiously. 
“No, no, not if you have, failed. The 
audience that’ does not vibrate with 
the cello strings is impervious to the 
voice.” 

“Herr Kuntz depreciateshis power, 
Madame,’’said Mr. Ashman cordially. 
“It is wonderful. That Adagio! 
Bargiel himself would have been as 
near tears as the other listeners. | 
could imagine him up there in the 
orchestra striking his bow against the 
palm of his hand and murmuring, 
‘Schon! Schon! Das ist mein Ge- 
danke.’ ”’ 

“It is beautiful. Sometimes I wish 
I were a man, Herr Kuntz, that | 
might move men as you do, that I 
might play vour moods, your 
thoughts, vour life. And vet—and 
vet—does it not make you musicians 
cruel? The violin, the cello, it is like 
the heart, is it not? You strike it in 
the tenderest spot, where it vibrates 
longest, where it holds the memory 
of the bow. You make it cry like a 
hurt child. You make it wail like a 
woman. I do not know. I do not 
know—” Madame’s voice dropped 


to a pensive undertone. “Ah, if I 
were a man!” 

“You would—?” said the Herr in- 
ductively. “I see that with you man- 
kind has an unfortunate reputation. 
We are selfish and we are cruel.” 

“Not all men,” Madame answered 
hastily, flashing a bewitching up- 
ward glance into the handsome face 
bent over her. “No, not all. There 
are some, Herr Kuntz, who are all 
gentleness and sympathy, who seem 
intuitively to understand women, who 
are kind to them and protect them.” 

A certain muscular contraction 
that shut his mouth tightly and made 
the thin evelids quiver passed over 
the German’s face. In a second it 
had vanished, but the smile that he 
had flung carelessly over the edge of 
the platform at the group of merry 
little girls played on his lips again. 

“Come, Madame,” he said. “Why 
| was late you have not asked, doch, 
if you know!” He half closed his 
eves and drew a deep breath through 
his nostrils, as if inhaling some de- 
licious perfume. “Do you love vio- 
lets?” he suddenly asked, and with- 
out further preamble brought from 
the window sill a small florist’s box, 
which he opened and held toward 
her. 

The tip of the prima donna’s nose 
disappeared from view. “Ah,” she 
said between little gasps of ecstasy, 
“perfect! perfect! my favorite flower, 
Herr Kuntz, the divinest thing that 
grows!” 

Herr’s long, slim fingers raised the 
bunch of English violets from its 
white bedding. “See!” he said. 
“they are large ones, are they not? 
[It is not often that | am extravagant, 
but on my way here this morning I[ 
saw these in a window. I! went by, 
came back again, hesitated, and— 
what would you? We Germans love 
flowers. For my delay you have a 
reason. Hein, I was foolish!” 

“Oh, no, no,” Madame protested. 
“It is never foolish to buy these deli- 
cate things, never. I so love them! 
I would always wear them if I might. 
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Ah, the beauties! how they rob my 
artificial ones of color,—and yet I[ 
thought them natural!” 

He laughed. “You flatter. You 
credit me with great foresight. 
Moglich, if I had known—” He bent 
nearer. Madame looked up expect- 
antly, her color deepening, her fingers 
nervously crushing a dragon-headed 
pin through the straw of her hat. “If 
I had known,” he went on, very 
slowly, “that to-day you would wear 
an imitation of the real, I might, fol- 
lowing the masculine desire to wound 
a woman’s heart in the most vulner- 
able spot—you just now accused me 
of having good practice in the art— 
have bought these flowers to give to 
you. You would have done—what, 
Madame? Would you have forgiven 
me?” 

Madame’s lashes drooped over her 
cheeks as modestly as a_ novice’s. 
She leaned back in her chair and con- 
sidered. “Yes,” she said at last very 
deliberately, and again the dark 
southern eyes, pleading, passionate, 
looked straight into the eyes of the 
north, colder, clearer, with the blue- 
ness of the Rhine water and the peaks 
of the BOhmer-Wald. “I would have 
forgiven you and worn vour gift.” 

There was an instant’s silence. 
The atmosphere of the room was op- 
pressive, the fragrance of the violets 
intoxicating; heat waves shimmered 
before the open window. Madame’s 
face was very beautiful, her air of 
coaxing irresistible. What harm? 
There was nobody to listen. The 
musicians had gone back to their 
places. Clarionets, horns and trum- 
pets raised their voices in_ shrill 
prophecy of the coming storm, bas- 
soons, basses and drums began to 
rumble, while above all hoarser 
sounds the plaintive cadence of the 
violins swept like a wind, upbearing 
the dove-note of the flute. A sharp 
rap of the conductor’s baton quieted 
the tumult. One instrument after 
another dropped into silence. There 
was a breathing space before the 
tempest broke. But in the whirlwind 


of independent practice the violon- 
cellist’s trained ear had distinguished 
the opening theme of Saint-Saéns’s 
“Samson and Delilah.” It is remark- 
able that Herr Kuntz’s cheek should 
have reddened in the same minute 
that his eyebrows lifted in humorous 
appreciation, and he shook his head 
in whimsical dismay; but the flush 
was involuntary,—the regret for 
Madame, and the joke for himself. 
“Herr Kuntz”—the voice was close 


‘to his elbow, a voice with a distinct 


tremor in it, that persevered, never- 
theless, in spite of shortness of breath 
and very audible gasps to the end of 
what it had to say—‘I think papa 
is waiting for you and Madame. He 
is looking this way.”’ 

With the guilty start of a school- 
boy detected in some piece of mis- 
chief, the violoncellist looked down 
to meet a pair of blue childish eyes 
fixed with wistful anxiety upon him. 
The color throbbed in the round 
cheeks and flushed the temples over 
which curled rings of sunny hair. To 
be sure—it was little Miss Ashman, 
who, with a young companion as 
moral support, had interrupted a flir- 
tation and braved Madame’s gatler- 
ing frown. It was really very funny. 
Poor Madame! How could he know 
that those same blue eyes had long 
been flashing everlasting hatred at 
Madame, that the small pink ears, 
hidden under wavy hair like their 
owner behind the tall palm in her 
corner of vantage, had lost not a 
word that fell from his lips, that the 
foolish little heart had beat very rap- 
idly when he bent over Madame and 
kept repeating a foolish little prayer: 
“Don’t let him give them to her— 
don’t, don’t!” So he nodded cheer- 
fully, feeling a great kindness for the 
pretty child who had thus unwittingly 
rescued him from a situation that 
threatened embarrassment. 

“We were just coming, Liebchen. 
Were we not, Madame?” 

The readiness of his response dis- 
concerted the soprano. He _ had 
played her own game cleverly for one 
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of those German boors. She bit her 
lip in vexation, but as he had crossed 
the anteroom and now waited for 
her, holding back the curtain, she had 
no choice but to rise, however re- 
luctantly. The two girls followed in 
the wake of her flounced skirt, so 
close that when she bent toward the 
violoncellist as she passed and 
stretched out her hand for the violets 
the delicate perfume of her laces 
swept like a breeze across Dorothy’s 
hot face. Only a glance and a gest- 
ure, but for a second Herr Kuntz 
wavered; then, with an inscrutable 
smile, he leaned across the out- 
stretched hand and dropped the vio- 
lets into a smaller one. 

“My dear Madame,” he said, “I 
cannot permit you to spoil your toilet. 
It is perfect.” 

So it happened that a very self- 
conscious little girl, carrying tenderly 
a large bunch of violets, emerged 
from the anteroom and rejoined her 
companions; whereupon a_ great 
whispering and tittering agitated the 
front row, bringing down upon brown 
and flaxen braids more than one hos- 
tile glance. But what was the sharp- 
ness of nobody knew whose disap- 
probation to the sweetness of triumph 
over Madame and the exaltation of 
friendship with the festival’s favorite? 
The prima donna had transferred her 
attentions to the Hungarian, whose 
dark eyes blazed a bold admiration 
into hers, the progress of the flirtation 
being silently commented on by Herr 
Kuntz. His merry glance, directed 
to his small acquaintance, making 
her, as it were, the partner of his 
secret, assured her with inimitable 
drollery: “It doesn’t disturb me a bit 
that the'prima donna is vexed; we 
know why.” 

Miss Dorothy flushed and smiled 
and dimpled all over her pretty proud 
face, and held her programme upside 
down, studying it with downcast eyes 
that saw only two other eyes spark- 
ling with amusement and two rows of 
dazzling teeth. This innocent inter- 
course of smiles and nods came to an 
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end with the opening of Massenet’s 
suite, “Les Erringes,” in which Kuntz 
gave himself up to more serious 
work than registering impressions 
with an attractive child. He was the 
artist again, living in his art, swaying 
with the chorus back and forth across 
the stones of an ancient temple, 
marking with his head the rhythm of 
the strophes, like a Greek priest lead- 
ing the solemn dance. All at once 
there came a break in the stately 
minuet, and the violoncello, sup- 
ported lightly by violins, passed over 
the interval, singing the plaintive 
cadence of the cantilena on its muted 
strings. 

There was a burst of generous ap- 
plause; heads nodded in the orches- 
tra; the Hungarian’s restless eyes 
dropped from Madame’s and sought 
Herr Kuntz’s as the needle of a com- 
pass whirls to the pole. He leaned 
over his chair-back and sent a bravo 
flying across the broad German 
shoulders behind him. Even 
Madame, her discomfiture forgotten, 
clapped softly. Herr Kuntz bowed, 
and his glance passed over the audi- 
ence, even over Madame Duprés’s 
little rival, looking up at him with a 
yearning for recognition in this mo- 
ment of his triumph, to the faces of 
his fellows,—yes, and of Madame, 
alive with ardent sympathy and lofty 
ideals that bound them altogether in 
a circle within which the profane 
might not set foot. Then the strains 
of the minuet rose again, passing 
gradually into the finale, which, quick- 
ened to a furious dance-time, lost it- 
self in a dizzy whirl of sound. The 
rehearsal was at an end. 

Dorothy went out on tiptoe. She 
stopped at a music store on her way 
home and bought Herr Kuntz’s pic- 
ture, which she placed on her desk, 
with the violets in a glass vase before 
it. She tended them carefully and, 
when they faded, laid them away on 
scented cotton in a dainty box, and 
refilled the vase with common violets, 
which she bought of the German 
florist on High Street. She bor- 
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rowed from her father’s library 
weighty treatises on the melodious 
art, not a page of which she com- 
prehended, and dull biographies of 
great and little composers. She 
pounced with avidity on all periodi- 
cals devoted to music that cametothe 
house and carried them off to devour 
at leisure before her shrine, where Mr. 
Ashman found them one morning 
after an impatient search. Being as 
blind as most fathers, he noticed 
neither the divinity enthroned upon 
the flower-decked altar nor, as he 
carried his recovered property back to 
his sanctum, that the journal which 
lay uppermost was open at a sketch 
of Leo .Kuntz and a photograph of 
his Boston home. 

Meanwhile Miss Dorothy was liv- 
ing in a haven of bliss, her head in the 
clouds, her feet hardly touching earth. 
Ganymede, rapt to heaven by the all- 
powerful Zeus, could have found the 
very earthly celestials of his day no 
more glorious company than our little 
maiden apotheosized from this poor 
clay of which the Pans and Apollos of 
our century partake no less than 
brother mortals. And Dorothy, with 
the old Greek craving for a god of 
like needs and necessities with her- 
self, found her Olympus peopled by 
delightfully human individuals,—not 
dull, stuffy,, nervous men like her 
father, with no mundane interests 
above harmony and counterpoint, but 
men who lived and loved and lost and 
grieved ever after or lived and loved 
and married and were happy all their 
days. There was dear, melancholy 
Schumann, and that lovely naughty 
Liszt,—though, to be sure, he re- 
pented and had beautiful white hair; 
Wagner of the dreamy eves and the 
Bridal March; Gounod, who ran away 
from a cloister to wed the woman he 
loved and make himself and her fa- 
mous,— a romance fit for immortals 
and a deal more interesting than the 
cloudy courtships of Jupiter; and 
Beethoven, poor, sad Beethoven, 
whose great heart hungered for af- 
fection but tasted it not. The right 


woman, the love that would have sup- 
plied all lack, that would have 
warmed that chill heart and—and— 
Suppose he saw her once in a crowded 
hall, suppose he had turned and 
faced the audience, perhaps after that 
tremendous burst of applause which 
greeted the performance of his Ninth 
Symphony,—applause, alas! that fell 
on deaf ears,—and seen in that sea 
of faces one bright with appreciatiot. 
and tenderest sympathy, a face that 
haunted him ever after, and which 
he sought far and wide but never saw 
again. The pity of it! If he could 
only have found her! 

And most of these great men were 
Germans,—a fact not surprising, for 
who but a German has the forehead, 
the eves, the wild, rumpled hair, of 
the musical genius? Their language, 
too,—what a fascinating combination 
of guttural sounds, like broken rocks 
plashing into the Rhine,—the lan- 
guage of legend, of mystery, of 
sound-dreams. There was no doubt 
that a knowledge of German was 
necessary to a clear understanding of 
music and musicians; so Dorothy set 
herself to learn it out of a grammar 
which she resurrected from a dust 
covered trunk in the attic. From 
the German tongue to the Fatherland 
is but a mental step, which she was 
not long in taking. Some girls 
whom she knew had married and 
gone to Germany and written home 
glowing accounts of the country. 
They had married well, people said; 
she herself remembered their wed- 
dings. She had been a flower-girl 
at one of them, and the baron—this 
one was a baron—had lifted her in his 
arms—she was eight years old then— 
and had kissed her. Of course with 
a noble one marries a castle; but the 
duchesses and countesses were wel- 
come to their lords, As for her, she 
preferred a genius, a Goethe or a 
Romberg, one who could make the 
music dance over the strings of his 
cello like the elves in the German 
woods. 

At this point Dorothy became pen- 
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sive. She sat down in front of Herr 
Iwuntz’s picture and, with her cheek 
on her hand, looked steadfastly at it 
until the flat outlines seemed to take 
form and fill in with flesh, the deep 
eves to sparkle and return her gaze 
with pleasant interest, the lips to 
relax in a good-humored smile. 
Would she ever see him again?—be 
able to tell him how he had helped 
her, broadened her vision, brightened 
her life?—how under the magic of his 
abiding influence humdrum things 
like music lessons had become spirit- 
ualized? And he, would he be, glad 
to see her again? How silly she 
must have appeared to him that 
morning in the anteroom, trightened 
and blushing! Nevertheless he had 
smiled upon her and had given her 
his violets. She would like him to 
know that she had kept them. 

Suddenly a daring thought assailed 
her and speedily beat down her de- 
fences, opening up her mind to a flood 
of unreason. Why should she not 
see him?’ Why should she not go to 
Boston. Aunt Alice would be glad 
to see her; and Newbury Street is not 
far from Huntington Avenue. 

So to Boston she went, and for six 
days obediently followed \her aunt 
through art galleries and libraries, 
stores and churches, drove with her in 
the Fens, and met scores of people 
who would ordinarily have seemed 
delightful, and now failed to impress 
her in the absence of the one individ- 
ual whom she wanted to see. It was 
not until the last afternoon of the 
week which parental authority had 
imposed as a limit to her visit that her 
aunt’s vigilance was providentially re- 
laxed by a luncheon engagement and 
she was left free to carry out her plan. 

The day was mild, though late in 
December. Porches and_ gables 
dripped steadily, sleigh-runners grit- 
ted on the coarsened snow, muddy 
streams flecked with white islands 
had begun to run in the gutters. 
Dorothy tripped daintily along, her 
attention divided between the rows of 
imposing houses and the groups of 
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children brought out by their nurses 
for the daily walk. On, Huntington 
Avenue the houses were less magnifi- 
cent, though their fronts bespoke 
comfort and financial ease. Herr 
Kuntz’s house differed in no wise 
from its neighbors, was just as broad, 
just as high. Its front door was 
carved in exactly the same pattern 
and was reached by the same number 
of stone steps as the doors on the 
right and on the left. Jo be sure, 
the sunlight fell more broadly on its 
front and lit the windows with a red 
glare between the stiff ruffles of white 
muslin curtains ; but though the house 
stood thus enveloped in a rosy halo, 
there was nothing sufficiently uncom- 
mon about it to mark it as the abode 
of genius. Yet Dorothy thought she 
would have recognized it anywhere, 
so unmistakably was it stamped with 
Herr Kuntz’s most charming person- 
ality. As she went up the steps her 
heart began to beat with a rapidity 
far from comfortable. Common 
sense asked for the first time what he 
would think of her visit; but it was 
too late to retreat. A pleasant fea- 
tured German maid, with an accent 
strong in Fatherland gutturals, ad- 
mitted her. Herr Kuntz was at 
home. Would Fraulein step inside 
and seat herself? 

With a timidity quite at variance 
with her mission, Fraulein stepped 
over the threshold and followed the 
plump Katrina into a room furnished 
astonishingly like anybody else's par- 
lor, save for a portrait of Boccherini 
hung between the windows. The 
tone of the room was blue,—a color 
Dorothy had associated with Herr 
Kuntz ever since the violet episode; 
the walls were covered with Delft 
paper rendered inexpressiblv ugly by 
the crowding together of windmills 
and Dutch villages: while thé same 
strong tint prevailed in upholstery, 
tiles and carpet. 

Dorothy sat down in a chair facing 
the dark browed Luigi and waited in 
momentary expectation of the ap- 
proaching footsteps of her hero. He 
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came not, and the windmill clock on 
the fireplace mantel ticked out five 
minutes before she became conscious 
of the sound of voices in an adjoin- 
ing room, followed by the twanging 
of a string toned rapidly to concert 
pitch. Somebody began to play. At 
the fifth note Dorothy caught the 
scent of violets and heard the subdued 
rustle of a crowd as plainly as if she 
had been suddenly transported to the 
concert hall. It was the Elfentanz, of 
course ; she ought to have recognized 
it sooner. A bar or two, then the 
dance ceased and, after a pause, an- 
other, a less sure hand took it up and 
went over it. 

“No, no, no!’ Dorothy thrilled, for 
it was the Herr’s voice, slightly impa- 
tient. “That is not it, no! Lighter, 
man, lighter! You make your elves 
stamp like peasants ona barn floor; 
I hear the wooden shoes. Now, 
listen! So! Again! Yes, ves, vou 
will get it. There, that is better— 
yes. Oh, lighter, lighter!”—and so 
on to the end of the lesson. But just 
as the pupil took his leave, looking by 
no means so ecstatic as one lately 
closeted with an immortal should, 
another man came, letting himself in 
with the freedom of a privileged 
guest. There was no more prac- 
tising, but much loud talk and 
laughter, interrupted by an _ occa- 
sional clear-cut note or a gay 
flourish. 

Meanwhile the afternoon wore 
away. The sun passed over behind 
the high houses across the street and 
settled slowly down, leaving a few 
last arrows of gilt quivering among 
the sails of the Delft windmills. At 
last there was a shifting of chairs in 
the music room, a scraping of feet on 
the bare floor, Herr Kuntz’s cheery 
laugh and pleasant voice approaching 
the door. It opened and both men 
came out into the hall. 

“Well, to-morrow night, not later,” 
the Herr was saying; “and bring over 
that concert score. I have mislaid 
mine.” 


“Thanks, I will. Oh, by the way, 


Kuntz, there was a little girl waiting 
in the other room as I came in. Fie 
upon you for a gallant!—to keep the 
ladies waiting while you waste your 
time on a crusty old bachelor like 
myself! Go, redeem your reputation 
if you can. To-morrow night, then. 
No, no, don’t trouble, I’ll let myself 
out. I know the way, eh?—except 
when my brain’s fuddled with your 
beer. Good by, Kuntz, good by.” 

“Lebe wohl,” said Kuntz lightly. 
Ah, the German, rolling from his 
tongue as the Weser hurries to the 
sea! Perhaps he would speak to her 
in German, and she wowd answer 
him—a little hesitantly, to be sure, 
but he would know that she had 
learned his language. The outer 
door opened and closed. In the same 
minute the portiéres were parted and 
the violoncellist came into his parlor. 

“Ah, how is it with you, my dear?” 
he began, as Dorothy rose to meet 
him, the words she had come to say 
choking in her throat. English—sim- 
ple and unadorned, but pervaded by 
ever so slight a German accent, that 
seemed as in the anteroom of the City 
Hall to add depth and richness to the 
familiar words. “An old friend of 
mine, he will have his joke. Have 
you been long waiting? I had no 
thought I hada caller, wahrlich. Did 
Katrina let you in?” 

“I—I don’t know. It was the 
maid,” faltered Dorothy, her embar- 
rassment increasing. Somehow, face 
to face with her divinity, dignity, 
cleverness, common _ sense alike 
seemed to desert her. The wind- 
mills on the Delft walls began to 
whirl, then to swoop lower, like great 
white wings, till their flapping sails 
almost brushed the curly hair on the 
massive head bent attentively toward 
her. A kind look passed over the 
musician’s face. Leo Kuntz sat 
down. 

“Yes, I see,” he said. “It was a 
long time ago, and you are tired wait- 
ing. Servants are very remiss—par- 
ticularly Katrina. She forgets that 
she is not still in Bohemia, where 
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every one looks out for himself. I 
remember your face. I have seen you 
somewhere. No, don’t tell me. I 
am pretty good at recalling names, 
and I shall have yours in a minute. 
Let me think. Ah, yes, I have it— 
little Miss Ashman, nicht wahr? I 
knew I should get it,” he concluded 
triumphantly. 

There was an uncomfortably long 
. pause. He fixed his pleasant eyes on 
her and waited. To give his young 
visitor a chance to state her errand 
was an act of charity in a man on 
whose valuable time there were so 
many demands; but he was fond of 
children, from the neglected street 
waif to this dainty little being, correct 
from the brown quills on her walking 
hat to the tips of her soft kid shoes— 
fond of them and liked making them 
happy. So he looked encouragingly 
at her, as if he would sav, “Tell me 
what I can do for you, my dear, and 
I'll do it.””. He was more fascinating 
in his role of gracious host than on 
the stage or in the anteroom. The 
same intense personality was graced 
by the same charm of manner, from 
which had been subtracted the re- 
moteness of the artist. Alive to his 
restless finger-tips, plucking at the 
upholstered arms of his chair, with 
the music that had made his name 
famous, there was yet an air of easy 
domesticity about him which made 
the old black bombazine coat, hang- 
ing loosely from his stalwart shoul- 
ders, seem the most fitting garment 
genius could assume. The Olympian 
god of the concert hall had taken 
upon himself the attributes of human- 
ity and had gained therefrom an 
added attractiveness. He looked 
very approachable, settled comfort- 
ably in the big armchair, blue like the 
rest of the furniture, his rugged head 
resting against its back, his knees 
crossed, his friendly eyes overlooking 
her embarrassment and offering a 
cordial invitation to confidence. 


Speech suddenly became easy. 
“I shall never forget those rehears- 
said earnestly. 


als,” she “I was 
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never so happy in all my life. It was 
like a glimpse of the Elysian fields; 
and after it was over life seemed so 
aifferent, so—so slow.” She brought 
out the commonplace adjective with 
a petulance that provoked her listener 
to a burst of laughter, rich, mellow, 
hearty, making the room ring. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “It ought 
to be better, don’t you think, kleines 
Madchen? Great music is some- 
body’s great thought, you know; and 
when we hear it, if our inner ears are 
~ood, that great thought becomes a 
part of our lives.” 

He spoke seriously, though his face 
was still merry with reflected laugh- 
ter. Dorothy laughed too, albeit at 
her own expense. She had pleased 
her hero, and her vain heart was cor- 
respondingly elated. 

“T don’t think I ever knew what 
music meant before,” she went on, 
feeling more at ease with him now 
that they had shared a joke together. 
“I’m afraid I don’t half understand 
it yet, but I had such a beautiful 
I remember it so well—the 


time! 
Adagio, the Elfentanz, and—and the 
violets.” 

There! she had said it. Her 


abashed gaze dropped to the carpet, 
and her face burned under a rush of 
hot blood. Relieved from the scru- 
tiny of those downcast eyes, Herr 
Kuntz permitted himself an express- 
ive shrug. True, the violets! 

“Oh, yes. Did they fade before 
you got them home?” he inquired in- 
terestedly. 

The child raised her head proudly. 
“They lasted a week and two days,” 
she said with scrupulous exactness. 
“I changed the water twice every 
day. I have them still,” she con- 
cluded, a little timidly. 

Amusement broadened on Herr 
‘Kuntz’s sunshiny countenance, while 
the two mischievous sprites that 
seemed always to be lurking in its 
repose, ready any minute to draw the 
veil away from the brilliant smile 
the lips compressed between them, 
twitched the corners of his mouth. 
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What devotion! he was thinking. 
The prima donna would have tossed 
them out of her carriage window. 
But what was he to do with this small 
girl on his hands, who neither made 
any movement to go nor stated her 
errand,—if, indeed, she had one. He 
changed the subject. 

“Your father?” he asked,—"he is 
well? He is drilling for the mid- 
winter concert? That chorus work 
in ‘Samson’ was really good. It is 
not easy to handle so large a chorus; 
yet it responded to his touch with the 
purity of tone and the accuracy of a 
stringed instrument. He should be 
congratulated.” 

All this was very unsatisfactory ,— 
though, to be sure, it helped to pro- 
long an interview whose inevitable 
end Dorothy had already begun to 
dread. The next question was per- 
sonal. 

“You came to Boston alone?” 

“So!” Herr Kuntz drew a long 
breath of astonishment between his 
pursed lips, and straightway certain 
horizontal lines hitherto hardly dis- 
cernible. on his forehead puckered 
themselves into an anxious frown. 
The violoncellist had disturbing vis- 
ions of a runaway daughter, a dis- 
tracted mother, a father boarding the 
night express to Boston, and police 
on the outlook. “But you have 
friends here? You have a stopping 
place?” 

“Oh, ves. _I am visiting my aunt 
on Newbury Street.” What a dread- 
fully commonplace answer! He 
would think her stupid. 

“Ah!” Herr Leo Kuntz was visibly 
relieved. “That is not far. And 
how do vou like Boston, Dorothea?” 

He called her Dorothea with a 
German accent that was bewitching. 
Oh, if the girls were only there to 
hear and know! She bridled under 
the name with a naive pride that 
brought the merry sprites into view 
again around the musician’s mouth. 

“Oh, I have been here before. I 
don't care for it,” she answered so 


enthusiastically that her judgment 
sounded strange. 

“You think it funny that I came, 
then? I came”’—she hesitated be- 
fore the fatal plunge, but infatuation 
was too strong—‘“I came because I 
couldn’t forget the Festival, and— 
and I wanted to see you again.” 

Herr Leo Kuntz’s face grew gen- 
tly grave. “I see,” he said, receiv- 
ing the silly admission with delicate 
tact. “You liked my playing so well 
that vou wanted to hear me again. 
That is it, isn’t it?”—and without 
waiting for a reply he brought his in- 
strument from the music room and, 
seating himself, ran the bow across 
the strings. 

“What shall I play?” he asked in- 
dulgently. “The Elfentanz?” 

“Oh, do, please,” cried Dorothy in 
a transport of anticipation. Truly 
this was much. To be the sole audi- 
ence of this great man, to have the 
treasures of melody unlocked at her 
bidding, to share alone with him the 
high ecstasy of that moment when 
with two light strokes of the bow on 
strings yet quivering under the trip- 
ping footsteps of the fairy band the 
dance should come to an end and in 
that brief instant of return to earth 
she should look into his soul and he 
into hers! 

For half an hour he played to her 
with the exquisite modulation and 
skilful execution that had made him 
a favorite with cultured audiences, 
until at last, “I had a thought just 
now,” he said; “shall I tell it you?” 
—and he began playing a delicate, 
elusive thing that trembled at its own 
beauty and fled from sound. 

“T shall call it Das Madchen,” he 
said when he had ended. “Are you 
satisfied ?”’ 

“Oh, it was _ beautiful — like 
heaven!” cried the little enthusiast, 
her eyes shining and hands clasped. 

“And so should das Madchen be,” 
said the composer. He rested his 
chin on the head of his cello and 
looked across at her. “We all have 
our ideals,” he went on, throwing a 
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certain playfulness into his tone,— 
“T no less than others.” There was 
an instant’s silence, during which he 
continued to regard her expectantly 
as if he were offering her something 
which it would be a mistake to refuse. 

“You are very kind,” she began, 
almost timidly. “Il wish I could do 
something for you, something that 
would please you, in return for what 
you have done for me. You have 
made me so happy. I never guessed 
what life could be until you came into 
it”—dramatic instinct brought Doro- 
thy to her feet; she hurried on; she 
must say all now, for the words were 
rushing straight to her lips and she 
had lost the power to check them— 
“and played. And then the violets! 
I put them under your picture and—’” 
The flood came to anend. The insig- 
nificant conjunction trembled on her 
tongue and died away in a quickly 
drawn breath that was almost a sob. 
Somehow the words said seemed very 
different from the thought. There 
was something bold, forward, indel- 
icate, in their utterance, something 
that brought the blush to her cheek, 
confusion to her tongue, and panic to 
her passionate heart. Her weak knees 
gave way. She dropped back into 
her chair and waited through long 
minutes of shamed suspense. Would 
he never speak? And when he did 
would it be to tell her that she was 
not Das Madchen? Oh, she was not, 
she knew she was not,—and yet what 
else could he have meant? 

Leo Kuntz had risen and put away 
his instrument. In a second he was 
back and sitting very close to her, so 
close that she could almost feel his 
breath blowing her hair. 

“My dear little girl,” he said, “why 
wouldn’t you let me save you? I 
tried very hard, did I not? But you 
wouldn’t, no,—and so I have got to 
talk to you as I would wish Bergner 
to talk to my little Grethel if she 
came to him as you have come to me. 
Throw away those violets, tear up, 
burn my picture, go back home to 
your mother and tell her not to send 


you alone to concert rehearsals any 
more ; live the simple, girlish life you 
had been leading before, as you say, 
I came into your life; and last and 
first take me right out of your life and 
never—never—never let anybody else 
into it until you have added full eight 
years to your fourteen and some hon- 
est, kind, true man asks you to share 
it with him.” 

Dorothy sat stunned, her face scar- 
let, tears rushing to her eyes. She, 
who had been almost a woman, who 
had fancied she felt the first stirrings 
of a great passion, found herself a 
child again, smarting under the sting 
of a just rebuke. It was she, not her 
divinity, that had tumbled from the 
lofty pedestal set up in her idolatrous 
soul. He seemed greater, grander 
than ever in contrast with her own 
littleness. Shame bowed her almost 
to the floor. How could she ever 
look up again? How could she face 
her aunt, or go back to the ridicule of 
her schoolmates? What should she 
do? Qh, if she could only die that 
minute! But the clock counted off 
many minutes while her conscious- 
ness of life became stronger. Then 
the tears, escaping all control, over- 
flowed scaldingly on her cheeks. She 
hunted for her handkerchief,—but be- 
cause of that blinding mist, the pocket 
of her trim jacket eluded her fingers. 
Suddenly she felt something soft 
thrust into her hand, and in a second 
she was crying into Herr Kuntz’s own 
handkerchief. 

“Wohlauf, kleines Madchen!” the 
pleasant voice said, close to her ear, 
and a friendly hand stroked her 
shoulder as if she were a kitten. “It 
may be that I am not without blame 
in this matter,—for I ought to have 
taken into account the folly of chil- 
dren. Ach, wohl, medicine has to be 
taken, and we are both the better for 
the dose. Don’t you see, my dear, 
how absurd a fancy you have got into 
your head? Why, I am the father 
of a half dozen young Kuntzes,—one 
of them larger than you are, too.” 

“But the—the violets!"—she was 
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very childish now—‘“why, oh, why did 
you give them to me?” 

Herr Kuntz smiled, though not for 
the world would he have allowed his 
distressed little friend to see it. It 
would have seemed to her the most 
heartless mockery. ‘Mein Kind,” he 
said very slowly and impressively 
with the air of taking her quite into 
his confidence, ‘‘couldn’t you see that 
the prima donna wanted them?—so 
I gave them to you.” 

“But I don’t understand.”’ 

“No,” he said, soothingly, “you 
couldn’t be expected to. You are 
only a little girl. But, you see, I had 
Mrs. Leo. Kuntz to think of: and the 
thing would not have done at all. 
And so, you came running in just 
then, and—well, a man of forty-five 
may give a little girl flowers and the 
world will think no ill.” 

“Why did you buy the violets?” 
sobbed Dorothy, pursuing him with 
the relentless logic of childhood 
“Why did you show them to her at 
all?” 

Herr Leo Kuntz’s laugh was em- 
barrassed. “That is another thing 
you wouldn’t understand,” he an- 
swered. “It is hard to tell. Why 
does the moth fly for the candle? To 
singe his wings ?—the light is so beau- 
tiful——it cannot burn, no. Ef ist 
ein Narr.” ; 

“But I thought when you smiled—” 
Woe shook Dorothy’s shoulders and 
bowed her head again, while the 
identical smile she had _ treasured, 
waking or sleeping, all these months 
passed over her head to a Dresden 
flower-girl staring at the two from 
the mantel. 

“My persistent little maiden, I gave 
everybody the same_ smile,—vyour 
father, Madame, the audience, the 
orchestra,—all! It meant nothing, 
only in the interests of trade. A mu- 
sician must be popular with his audi- 
ence if he wants engagements. It is 
a pity, but true, that concert-goers 
demand presence as well as art. We 
don’t like it, but it has to be, so we 
cultivate an openness, a sympathy 


with our audience. Is that you, Mu- 
ter?” 

He had raised his voice at the 
sound of footsteps in the hall. A 
woman answered in German, and 
straightway her ample figure filled 
the door. Herr Kuntz beckoned 
her in. 

“Mutter, this is Dorothea Ashman, 
a little friend of mine. She has just 
had a keen disappointment. I have 
tried to comfort her, but—you see! 
There, there, Liebchen, you're to stay 
to supper,—nicht so, Mutter? for it 
will please me very much, and you 
know you wanted to please me.” 

But Dorothy looked away from his 
droll twinkle to the motherliness that 
beamed from the features of his sub- 
stantial wife. “‘Won’t you make him 
let me go?” she pleaded. “My aunt 
doesn’t know where I am. She will 
worry. I can’t stay, oh, I can't. 
You don’t know. If vou did, you 
wouldn’t want me to.” 

Herr Kuntz laughed, actually, 
heartlessly laughed and patted her 
shrinking shoulder with a touch that 
burned. “Oh, yes, she would,” he 
corrected. “She would be more 
anxious about it than even I.” 

Whether an inkling of the situation 
gelimmered on Frau Kuntz’s ordinarily 
slow and sober mind, or her heart, 
stretched by the happy brood that 
filled it, to a greatness that mothered 
other women’s children, was moved 
by the pitiful appeal, she put her 
plump arms around the forlorn figure 
and drew it to her breast, frowning 
reproof at her lord between the. 
brown, nodding quills. 

“Da, da, mein Herz, you not cry. 
Ve not make you stay if you not 
want.” 

The Herr interposed. “Oh, she 
must stay, of course she must stay. 
It will do her good,—ard besides, 
what would people think if she left 
us in tears? A fine reputation our 
neighbors would give us! My dear, 
I have not been persecuting you,— 
no, but they will call me an inquisitor. 
You see your duty is plain, Dorothea, 
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—and you could send a note to your 
aunt.” 

Still Dorothy hesitated, sopping 
her eyes with the borrowed handker- 
chief and drawing long, shuddering 
breaths. 

“You mind him not, mein Herz,” 
advised Herr Kuntz’s disloyal spouse. 
“You do as you hafa mind. He von 
great tease.”” But Herr, in no wise 
rebuffed, resumed his _ persuasion. 
Dorothy thought his voice sounded 
sorry. 

“Yes, it is too bad. I should have 
known; but I didn’t,—no, and so you 
must stay. I want you to know 
Grethel. She is near your age, and 
you would be friends,—nicht wahr, 
Mutter’?—Dorothea and_ Grethel 
would be friends? Yes. Come, it is 
settled. You will stay. Ah, I thank 
you. Are we not glad, Mutter?” 

So Dorothy stayed and went out to 
supper with Grethel, a pretty, rosy 
little maiden with two long braids 
of flaxen hair, and sat at table under 
the immediate protection of Mrs. 
Kuntz. Whether the romance had 
begun to wane with the advent of the 
musician’s stout, comfortable, unmis- 
takably German wife, or received its 
death-blow at the sight of five small 
Kuntzes, miniatures of their gifted 
father—brown curls, blue eyes, and 
dimpled chins—voraciously spooning 
down porridge from well filled bowls, 
certain it is that Dorothy watched 
without a qualm the hand that had 
swept such exquisite melody from vi- 
oloncello strings and dispensed vio- 
lets with such grace untie from the 
fat little necks the bibs maternal fore- 
sight had provided. Before supper 
was done she had recovered suffi- 
ciently to notice that the broad fore- 
head was beginning to be traversed 
by lines of care and was already en- 
croaching on the dark forest that 
waved above it; but she was shy of 
meeting his direct, mirthful glance, 
which she felt from time to time rest- 
ing inquiringly upon her, until at last 
it surprised her own passing from 
Grethel to little Franz, and so 


hearty, kindly, humorous was it, that 
her face brightened almost uncon- 
sciously into a responsive smile. 

“Tt is very droll,” said Herr Kuntz, 
as he lifted Marguerite, the baby, 
from her high-chair and set her on 
her feet. “Father Bear, Mother 
Bear, and six little Bears,—but we 
haven't eaten you. So you must 
come to see us again, Goldenhair.”’ 

“To be eaten next time?” de- 
manded ~Grethel merrily. “Fie, 
Papa! You are not—what do you 
sav—hospitable? That prospect will 
not be liked by Dorothea.” 

But Dorothy thought it very funny, 
and laughed with the others; and 
somehow, when they all rose from the 
table, the sore spot in her heart did 
not hurt half so much: and by the 
time she was safe in her room at her 
aunt’s again, having been conducted 
home by Herr Kuntz and Grethel, 
with whom she had vowed eternal 
friendship and who had promised with 
a good-bye kiss to visit her the very 
next time der Vater was called to her 
city, there was no hurt at all. Herr 
was sO magnanimous and Grethel so 
quaint and sweet,—and the babies, 
the little round, jabbering things, how 
they choked themselves with their 
porridge! 

Dorothy went home the next morn- 
ing, and, if she did not deliver Herr 
Kuntz’s message to her mother, de- 
molished her shrine and threw the 
brown, dried violets into her waste- 
basket,—not without a pang, be it 
confessed, though when her ruthless 
penknife cleft Herr Kuntz’s forehead, 
the fine eyes seemed to smile approv- 
ingly at her and the lips to frame an 
encouraging, “Das ist wohl, kleines 
Madchen.” 

Yes, it was well, she told herself, 
and sighed,—why, she hardly knew; 
but when the rosy sky grows gray at 
fourteen, there is an excuse for mel- 
ancholy. 

It was six years before the county 
Musical Association recalled Leo 
Kuntz; but the promise sealed with a 
kiss was not forgotten, for "Grethel 
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came with him,—no longer the quaint 
little German girl with long, flaxen 
braids and shy smile and a tongue 
that had hard work to twist itself 
around our English phrases, but 
Grethel grown up, with a coronet of 
golden hair, with modest, womanly 
ways and a voice like a linnet’s. 
Dorothy Ashman gave a reception for 
her German friends, and during the 
evening Herr Kuntz-by a delightful 
preconcerted surprise repeated his fes- 
tival solos, adding thereto a compo- 
sition of his own never before played 
in public, so it was whispered through 
the rooms. As the last note died 
away on the air heavy with the per- 
fume of orchids and roses, Herr 
Kuntz was observed to lean for- 
ward and address Miss Ashman, 
across whose face flitted a smile and 
a blush. 4 

The mayor’s wife, curiously ob- 
servant of the pair, adjusted her lorg- 
nette and turned to a friend. ‘‘What 
was that little byplay between Doro- 
thy and Herr Kuntz?” 

“I did not understand the allu- 
sion,” Mrs. Van Alsten answered. 
“The Herr said, ‘Das Madchen is the 
same, but you, Fraulein?’—I cannot 
conceive— Ah, here is Dorothy. 
Dorothy, my dear, what a charming 
composition the Herr has just ren- 
dered!” 

“Das Madchen? Yes, isn’t it beau- 
tiful? <A simple thing, lacking in the 


exaggerated individuality that is the 
gospel of this critical age,—but it 
touches the heart.”’ 

“It reminds me of the parables 
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stripped of theology,” ventured one, 
the wife of a clergyman. 

A young matron joined the group. 
“T have heard what you are talking 
about,” she said, “I wonder if musical 
sounds make pictures in the mind of 
any one here besides myself? I own 
that I am sentimental and decidedly 
behind this critical age Dorothy was 
speaking of; but somehow when Mr. 
Kuntz was playing I saw such a 
pretty sight—a little German girl with 
a face like the morning and two long 
braids of yellow hair, standing knee- 
deep in a field of daisies, her arms 
full of them, and a song on her lips. 
And what impressed me most in the 
picture was the freshness, the inno- 
cence that breathed from it, a lack of 
knowledge of the fret, the trouble, the 
guile of this weary, passionate world.” 

There was a sudden hush, through 
which Herr Kuntz’s voice came, com- 
paring Torqueray with Boccherini. 
His fine head, streaked now with 
was inclined toward his lis- 


gray, 
teners. Its baldness was very notice- 
able. He spoke English with less 


fluency than six years ago, and his 
accent was pro- 
nounced. Clearly he was growing 
old; yet Miss Ashman, with eyes 
dreamily retrospective, looked on the 
august figure of the Delft room with 
its whirling windmills. 

“Edith,” she said, laying her fingers 
lightly on her friend’s hand, “‘you are 
either a sorceress or an artist. Do 
you know, I think that is just what 
Herr Kuntz saw when he played Das 
Madchen for the first time!” 


behind it some forms of life dis- 

tanced in the race for existence. 
Species that would alone embrace a 
very considerable fauna, but now ap- 
pearing only in fossil remains, speak 
eloquently of the inexorable advance 
of man. We mourn the eclipse of the 
buffalo; we even make some feeble, 
ineffectual efforts to postpone his 
utter extinction; but we continue re- 
lentlessly to invade and absorb his 
preserves, driven from which he dies. 
So, too, we have sounded the knell of 
such splendid species as the moose, 
elk, otter, beaver, whale, seal and a 
long list besides ; and beyond a doubt 
there are children now living who will 
yet record the latest annals of living 
specimens of these species taken in 
a state of nature within their present 
habitat. 

It is with keen regret that the mind 
contemplates the total extirpation of 
types that have heretofore ministered 
to our necessities or pleasures. It is 
true that our marvellous adaptability 
to swiftly changing conditions makes 
the loss of an entire species a matter 
of trifling moment from the utilitarian 
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THE PASSING OF THE BIRDS. 
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standpoint; yet, after all, we love the 
creatures that are native to our soil; 
there is fascination in the wild being 
that knows no tether and acknowl- 
edges no control; and when he, too, 
standing in the path of man, has been 
ruthlessly swept aside, we must be 
permitted our sentimental moan. 

As with the beasts of the field, so is 
it with the fowls of the air. It has not 
been enough that man should “inherit 
the earth”; he would stop at nothing 
short of complete monopoly of even 
the space that extends above him. III 
fares it, then, with some of the winged 
creatures that brook no divided do- 
minion in their chosen realms and 
whose wild nature is utterly incom- 
patible with human association. A 
high state of civilization and an op- 
ulence of wild life are plainly antago- 
nistic ; and only those species that pos- 
sess or acquire something of the spirit 
of the English sparrow can hope to 
survive the crush of man’s advance. 

Of course these observations do not 
apply to even a majority of species, 
since many thrive best where popu- 
lation is dense. Such seem to enjoy 
contact with man and the domestic 
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cious species of the present day be- 
trayed only the sweeter, gentler fea- 
tures of other much loved varieties 
and gave no-hint of those latent, ag- 
gressive qualities now only too well 
typified in harsh voices devoid of any 
approach to music less soft than that 
of bold challenge. In lieu of extinc- 
tion, the coarse alternative of selfish 
aggression has alone been presented, 
and the species that delays too long to 
violate its gentler traditions is surely 
swept from the face of the earth. 
Boldness, courage, persistence, greed, 
pugnacity,—these would seem to as- 
sort but ill with a character like that 
of the bluebird, for instance, whose 
tender, liquid notes in the early spring 
speak only of a sweet and gentle na- 
ture; and yet already is it apparent 
that its failure to assume these very 
aggressive qualities has endangered 
its existence as a species. 

If the principal agencies that work 
havoc among bird life be considered, 
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animals, and may be safe from extinc- 
tion at the hands of man at least. 
John Burroughs has observed that the 
British Isles, with their dense popula- 
tion and their thousands of years of 
race activity, present the spectacle of 
amazing fertility among the common 
species of birds abounding there, and 
no combination of adverse influences 
avails to stem the tide of exuberant 
bird life. am 
In the tremendous struggle for ex- 
istence, many species have been able 
to adapt themselves to new conditions 
and acquire the qualities absolutely 
essential in the competition. Some of 
these qualities seem ill to become 
these bright creatures of thé air, the 
very thought of which suggests only 
grace, beauty and timidity. Beyond 
a doubt the time was when the wood- 
pecker, jay, crow, kingbird, English 
sparrow and many pushing, pugna- CAROLINA PAROQUET. 
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some wonder may be indulged that so 
large a proportion of species survives. 
From the moment of the depositing 
of the egg containing the mere promise 
of the individual, on through every 
hour of actual existence, the “expec- 
tancy of life’’ at all times would haveto 
be rated as low and the “risk” extraor- 
dinary. High winds whip many ar- 
boreal nests to fragments and destroy 
their contents. 
Sudden fresh- 
ets or heavy down- 
pours of rain sub- 
merge myriads of 
nests placed either 
upon the ground 
or over the water 
among reeds and 
rushes of the 
marsh; for it is a 
mistake to suppose 
that instinct en- 
ables birds to anti- 
cipate storms and 
high water and lo- 
cate their homes 
accordingly. Fre- 
quently nests upon 
the ground are 
placed in depres- 
sions certain to be 
flooded in case of 
copious rains. 
That of the bobo- 
link has been found 
in the deep im- 
print of a cow's 
foot in the mud; 
that of the vesper 
sparrow, in a sur- 
veyors “witness 
hole” on open 
prairie; and that 
of the sharp-tail grouse, in the 
centre of a temporarily dry “buffalo 
wallow.” Marsh nests employed by 
such well known birds as the rail, 
canvasback, redhead and_ ruddy 
duck, bittern, marsh wren and many 
others are often tied to rushes in such 
a manner that the lower part rests in 
or near the water, so that a slight rise 
of level is sufficient to soak the nest 
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and render successful incubation im- 
possible. Abandoned nests contain- 
ing full sets of sodden, addled eggs 
irequently seem to tell a tale of mis- 
placed confidence in dry weather. 
Hail is terribly destructive of birds 
aud their nests. Apparently upon the 
principle that in human warfare it 
takes a man’s weight in lead to kill 
him,soin case of hail of the most mur- 
derous description 
nothing like 
the fatality results 
-to bird life that 
might be expect- 
ed. However, esti- 
mates based onthe 
numbers of dead 
and wounded birds 
observed imme- 
diately after se- 
vere hail have 
placed the casual- 
ties as high as ten 
per cent over the 
region devastated. 
The impossibility 
of making any ac- 
curate computa- 
tion is apparent; 
it is sufficient that 
the slaughter is 
manifestly enor- 
mous. 

Such familiar 
varieties the 
bald eagle, great 
horned owl, hawks, 
passenger pigeon, 
horned lark and 
others frequently 
make the mistake 
of nesting so early 
in the season that 
their eggs are rendered infertile by 
chilling or absolute freezing, their 
nests being discovered amidst snow 
and ice, and so giving further proof of 
the indifferent abilities of birds in the 
matter of weather forecasts. Forest 
and prairie fires annually destroy 
thousands of nests containing eggs or 
young ; and it is even said that the sit- 
ting bird when so overtaken has been 
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NESTS OF THE WHITE PELICAN. 


known to suffer death by burning 
rather than abandon her treasures. 

The raptorial family, the crows, 
jays, shrikes and others, are of can- 
nibalistic tendency, and the aggregate 
of eggs and of young and adult birds 
destroyed by them is no small item in 
estimating the causes of the decline of 
some species. In some cases this de- 
struction seems to be purely wanton. 
The shrike or “butcher bird” is a con- 
firmed cannibal, but it does not always 
consume its victims; it has a fiendish 
habit of impaling them on thorns in 
the vicinity of its home and of sitting 
indifferent in the presence of its 
writhing victims, a mere spectator of 
its barbarous work. Recently it has 
been observed that the redheaded 
woodpecker is likewise given to mur- 
derous habits, a tendency to be espe- 
cially regretted in the case of a bird so 
conspicuously beautiful and interest- 
ing. 

Maurading animals like the fox, 
badger, skunk, weasel, mink, squirrel 
and muskrat, to say nothing of the 
domestic dog and cat, are frequently 


concerned in the consumption of eggs 
or the capture of birds, both old and 
young. Indeed, every close observer 
in the field can testify to the popu- 
larity of eggs as an article of diet 
among the smaller mammals; and the 
untimely visits of these creatures have 
terminated many an interesting obser- 
vation of nest-building and its inci- 
dents. 

The decline in some forms of bird 
life due to the phenomenal spread of 
the English sparrow cannot be accu- 
rately estimated. This indefatigable 
little pirate has been on our soil little 
more than a score of years; yet a sig- 
nificant feature of his operations here 
is found in the fact that growers of 
vegetables and small fruits in some 
sections are already complaining that 
birds of the worm and insect eating 
types have been driven out to such an 
extent that the result is very apparent 
in the diminished products of the 
soil. 

But of all agencies destructive to 
bird life man is the chief. He is him- 
self the real “bird of prey.” He kills 
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for food, for sport, for protection, for 
gain, for scientific purposes both real 
and fancied, and too often without 
motive other than the mere barbaric 
love of killing. 

In such sparsely peopled regions as 
Alaska, Labrador, Greenland, the 
rocky isles near the coast, and even 
here and there in our own interior, 
many species breed in colonies in 
myriads. Nests are often scattered 
about in such profusion as to make 
it possible to gather eggs or young 
by the bushel. Man is not prone to 
prodigality in the matter of expend- 
ing sweat for his bread, and it is not 
known that the opportunity to gather 
eggs and meat by the boat or wagon 
load at slight outlay of labor is often 
overlooked. 

Considering the 
fact that thisabun- 
dance is_ seized 
upon by peoples 
to whom animal 
viscera and even 
the flesh of the 
polecat are wel- 
come articles of 
diet, it will be 
readily _ believed 
that the degree of 
incubation or any 
doubtful condition 
that has come 
upon an egg is a 
matter of indiffer- 
ence; the Alaskan 
among the murres 
and guillemots, 
the Esquimaux 
among the eider 
ducks and_ the 
Sioux Indians 
among the terns 
and gulls’ on 
Devil’s Lake would 
strip every nest- 
ing bare; and in- 
evitably what we 
call the lower form 
of life must in time 
be totally blotted 
out unless it shall 
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adopt some style of nesting making 
wholesale despoiling less simple. 

Under the name of sport the slaugh- 
ter of the birds goes merrily on, 
affording endless gratification to that 
savage instinct in us which gloats 
over a killing. The progress already 
made presages the practical extinc- 
tion, within periods ranging from a 
few years to a few decades, of such 
species of game birds as the wild tur- 
key, woodcock, snipe, plover, grouse 
and quail, and such a thinning of the 
ranks of ducks and geese as will make 
them strangers to any but the fashion- 
able bill of fare. It was a sad day for 
the game bird when firearms were in- 
vented and his power of flight, even, 
rendered futile for escape; but when 
the breech-loader 
and repeating shot- 
gun appeared, his 
stay on earth was 
indeed made brief. 
When the vera- 
cious clubman tells 
of the bagging of 
a string of six 
Canada _ geese, 
winging by in sin- 
gle file and drop- 
ping in regular 
succession to the 
six shots from his 
repeater, our cre- 
dulity may be a 
trifle strained, but 
we can see that 
such a feat might 
be possible to the 
cool, experienced 
sportsman and 
may be easy to a 
Bogardus or Car- 
ver. 

To realize the 
extent of the 
slaughter, one 
needs to lookupon 
the results of a fair 
day’s sport in 
these cheap lat- 
ter days of com- 
pany trips in spe- 
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cial cars to great shooting grounds. 
In the localities yet favored by great 
flights of geese, ducks, crane and 
plover during the migrations, it is not 
a matter for unusual comment when 
a single individual brings down fifty 
birds in an afternoon; and for a party 
of half a dozen to bag five hundred or 
more in a day is a record that is re- 
peatedly achieved. Indeed, an effec- 
tive style of advertising now adopted 
by some western railroads is the pub- 
lishing of photographs of literal wagon 
loads of dead game birds taken in a 
single day’s hunt at some of their re- 
sorts. 

The staid, phlegmatic individual 
whose heart ne’er stirred at the whir 
of the partridge or the honk of the 
wild goose will probably characterize 
such slaughter as wanton and bar- 
baric; and it must be confessed that 
even the confirmed sportsman has his 
moments of compunction in the pres- 
ence of great piles of his dead, for 
which the light and joy of life have 
gone out forever. “Pot-hunting” 
may be justified as a necessity; but 
gunning for sport may yet come 
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under the ban of public opinion. In- 
deed, many people have not hesitated 
roundly to denounce the latter al- 
ready; and it happens that some of 
the most vehement in their denuncia- 
tion have, singularly enough, be- 
longed to the sex whose passion for 
feathers annually occasions the de- 
struction of more birds than perhaps 
all other causes combined. Here, 
again, there blossoms in an unex- 
pected quarter the savage instinct, 
despite the culture and refinement of 
generations of civilization; and there 
is presented the incongruity of sim- 
ilarity of taste between your own 
Arabella in her feathers and the sable, 
naked Hottentot in his ostrich plumes 
or the American Indian with his crest 
of eagle pinions. 

It is said that last year a single 
wholesale millinery firm in New York 
closed a contract for one hundred 
thousand bird skins of a _ single 
species, to be taken in the breeding 
season when the plumage is most 
perfect. It might be instructive for 
those given to computation to figure 
on the resultant effect to bird life of 
the successful 
completion of 
this transaction. 
Again, we are 
told that three 
thousand skins of 
a single species 
of humming bird 
went out from a 
Brazilian port in 
one consignment, 
and that there 
were disposed of 
at an auction 
sale in London 
four hundred 
thousand _ skins 
of birds of Amer- 
ica. It has been 
very naturally re- 
marked that if 
this industry does 
not foreshadow 
the speedy exter- 
mination of many 
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species, it furnishes a striking com- 
mentary on the amazing wealth of 
bird life in America. 

Of course, for the purpose men- 
tioned, those species are principally 
taken most pleasing to the eye; and 
when it is considered that this means 
that such exquisite creatures as the 
warblers, hummers, orioles, terns and 
the like are the types chiefly sacri- 
ficed, the pity of it comes home to the 
heart. Of late, fashion has demanded 
the plumes of the stately egrets and 
herons, thus giving a somewhat wider 
range to the industry. 

However, it is no part of the pres- 
ent purpose definitely to condemn. 
This sacrifice of the choicest gems of 
bird life to our selfish love for per- 
sonal adorning is but another illus- 
tration of the spirit in man which de- 
mands that everything in nature, ani- 
mate as well as inanimate, shall 
minister to his necessities, diversions 
or tastes. And so, beset by the peril of 
the elements, hunted by the lower ani- 
mals and pursued by man, who might 
be such a friend and protector, there 
have resulted within the lifetime of 
many who may read these pages the 
utter extinction of some few species, 
the practical extermination of others, 
and the melancholy decadence of 
many. Of those North American 
species whose race is run or nearly so 


may be mentioned the great auk, Lab- 
rador duck, California vulture, Caro- 
lina paroquet, ivory-billed wood- 
pecker and passenger pigeon; and in 
the case of some of these, notably the 
last named, their number seemed to 
be legion within the life of the present 
generation. 

In considering the passing of the 
species, it is to be said that surely not 
all appeal equally to the eye or heart, 
nor in the same manner. The picture 
of the vulture perched on some inac- 
cessible crag or soaring to the sun 
has little in common with that of the 
exquisite hummer that poises before 
some bell-shaped flower and daintily 
sips its nectar; yet each is finely char- 
acteristic of its environment and 
satisfying to our affections, pride and 
sense of fitness, and we are almost 
equally loath to witness the departure 
of either. 

‘That which has been denominated 
Anglomania has not been highly 
commended here; but when we are 
assured by American travellers in 
England that her people from peer to 
peasant are wont to accord to their 
birds the fullest measure of love and 
protection, and that even the gamun 
of London is fain to share his crust 
with the birds of the park, it is not 
clear that we cannot find profit in 
some humble imitation. 
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THE ENGLISH DORCHESTER. 
By Samuel J. Barrows. 


the year 5900, studying the map 

of New York state, may be puz- 
zled to fix the relation of Troy on the 
Hudson to Troy on the Scamander ; 
the relation of Rome in Oneida 
county, to Rome on the Tiber. He 
may find it equally hard to under- 
stand the historic relations of Homer, 
Virgil, Marathon, Ithaca, Milan, 
Genoa, Syracuse, Utica, Carthage, 


future ethnologist, about 


‘and other celebrated names in 
the state of New York. He 
might assume that the state 


was originally peopled by a race 
from Rome, Greece and Asia Minor; 
for who would charge the inhabitants 
or the Legislature of that state with 
an outburst of classical pedantry! 
But the map of New England will be 
for the future historical student a 
safer guide. The new’ England 
points irresistibly to the old; and 
when the history of New England is 
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studied in connection with its nomen- 
clature, the tender affection of the 
early settlers for the homes they left 
behind blossoms out on every part of 
the map. 

I was impressed more than ever as 
I went through England a few sum- 
mers ago with the kinship of English 
and New English names. It was my 
privilege to visit Boston, Cambridge, 
Dorchester, Weymouth, Portland, 
Manchester, Peterboro’ and other 
cities as familiar in the new England 
as they are in the old; but in going 
from one of these places to another 
and in studying the transit on the 
map, as many more familiar names 
would come to light, among them 
Hartford, St. Albans, Uxbridge, 
Brighton, Plymouth, Hull, Lynn, 
Exeter, Tiverton, Newport, Winches- 
ter, Andover, Amesbury, Northamp- 
ton and Wareham. I have not space 
to finish the catalogue. These all 
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stood in what to an American seemed 
curious relations to each other. They 
were marshalled in a different array 
from their New England namesakes. 
I was continually tempted to revise 
English geography so as to make 
it conform to American surveys. The 
little cluster of English named towns 
around our American Boston are 
widely scattered in England, and 
there is no danger that the English 
Boston will annex Dorchester, Brigh- 
ton, Cambridge or Chelsea. 

If the relation between some of the 
old towns and the new is in some 
cases merely nom- 
inal, in others it is 
distinctly filial and 
historic. This is 
the case certainly 7 
between the old | 
Dorchester and 
the new. Many of 
the original set- 
tlers of Dorchester 
came from Dorset- 
shire, Devonshire, 
and south 
counties of Eng- 
land. But the 
name given to the 
new settlement 
may be even more 
due to the fact 
that Dorchester, 
England, was the 
home of a man 
who played an 
honorable and dis- 
tinguished part in 
promoting the set- 
tlement of New 
England,—the 
Rev. John White. 

This man _ has 
never received, 
either in the old 
world or the new, 
the honor that be- 
longs to him. The 
Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica has not 
yet learned of his 
existence. No 


monument or memorial has been 
erected to him. But the _ histo- 
rians and chroniclers of the Mas- 
sachusetts colony have all rec- 
ognized in him one of the chief 
promoters of the colonization of New 
England. John White was styled 
“the patriarch of Dorchester,” but he 
was also called “father of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony” and “patriarch of 
New England.” The late Dr. Samuel 
Foster Haven, formerly the librarian 
of the American Antiquarian Society, 
notes in his chapter on the Massachu- 
setts Company, in “The Memorial 
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History of Boston,” that between the 
men from Dorset and Devon who are 
commonly designated “the Dorches- 
ter men,” with whom the movement 
tor a plantation. originated, and the 
Boston men, who were new asso- 
ciates, ‘there is an appearance of com- 
petition—amicable, doubtless—in the 
matter of first establishing and nam- 
ing a settlement in the new country.” 
The Mary and John, bringing the 
Dorchester settlers, was larger than 
some Other vessels of the Winthrop 
fleet and it arrived here two weeks 
earlier than the rest. I suspect it was 
a matter of satisfaction to them that 
in advance of the other colonists they 
could name their new settlement Dor- 
chester, though the 
name was not of- 
ficially conferred 
until September 7, 
1630, when a court 
held in  Charles- 
town ordered that 
Tri-Mountain be 
called Boston and 
Mattapan Dorches- 
ter, and the town 
on Charles River, 
Waterton. Gov- 
ernor Dudley, in his 
letter to the Coun- 
tess of Lincoln, 
says: “Which place 
we named _ Bos- 
ton (as we intended 
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to have done the place we first re- 
solved on).” 

Thus Boston and Dorchester, 
widely apart in the old world, were 
planted within four miles of each 
other in the new, one of them rep- 
resenting the home associations of 
east England and the other those 
of western and southern England. 
If Governor Dudley’s letter, with 
other facts, throws much doubt 
upon the supposition formerly held 
that Boston was named in honor of 
John Cotton, there is little doubt 
that very closely and tenderly asso- 
ciated with the town of old Dor- 
chester in the minds of the col- 

onists of the Mary and John was 
the personality of John White. “No 
other man,” says Haven, “and no 
other county was so well entitled to 
such a memorial of services in the 
first introduction of permanent settle- 
ments here.” But piece by piece in 
the course of two hundred and forty 
years the territory of Dorchester was 
gradually absorbed by its principal 
rival and adjoining counties, until in 
1870 the town itself was annexed to 
Boston ; and if its inhabitants had not 
strenuously contended for the preser- 
vation of the old name it would have 
given place to the prosaic numerical 
designations of the various wards 
into which it is politically divided. 
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If it is easy to tell who were the 
founders of the new Dorchester and 
the very day they landed, it is not so 
easy to name the earlier settlers of the 
English town. To a citizen of the new 
Dorchester, the Blake house and the 
old church record, going back to 
1636, seem somewhat ancient. But in 
the older Dorchester one regards 
these as late modern history. If one 
wants to get into ancient history 
there, he must go back into Roman 
and Celtic times; and my friend, Mr. 
H. J. Moule, who is geologist and 
ethnologist as.well as local antiqua- 
rian, in his recent book on “Old Dor- 
set,” takes a hand in the speculation 
concerning the 
Ibers, Celts, Belgs, 
Romans, Saxons, 
Danes and Nor- 
mans who had a 
part in the forma- 
tion of England, 
and assumes that 
Dorset is most 
likely to have been 
held at one period 
by the mysterious 
race of Ibers. The 
terraces and long 
barrows of Dorset 
are, by some an- 
tiquarians, as- 
cribed to them; 
while the more nu- 
inerous round bar- 
rows of Dorset are ascribed to the 
Celts, and there are even traces of 
Celtic carriage roads. But as the an- 
cient wild inhabitants of the new 
Dorchester were surprised by the ad- 
vent of a new race, so the old Ibers 
and Celts were not free from raids and 
invasions. The spade in new Dor- 
chester sometimes brings us into 
close relation to the Massachusetts 
Indians, when some arrowhead re- 
minds us of Indian occupation; but in 
old Dorset the spade often reveals the 
traces of Roman civilization. In 
some eighty places in Dorset remains 
of Roman works have been found, 
and not long since an inhabitant of 
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Dorchester, while enlarging his 
house, uncovered the remains of a 
Roman pavement in such a good 
state of preservation that he has re- 
laid a part of it for the floor of his 
porch. Roman coins are frequently 
found. Roman settlers were probably 
scattered all over the county. 

But one does not need to go under 
ground for evidence of Roman occu- 
pation. It may be found in the re- 
mains of the old Roman walls which 
once surrounded Durnovaria, as the 
Romans called it. A portion of the 
massive wall, twelve feet high and 
twelve feet thick, may still be seen. 
Dorchester is bounded by three beau- 
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tiful walks forming, with the river 
Frome on the north, a square, planted 
with elms, sycamores, and horse-chest- 
nuts, which afford dense shade and 
make a delightful avenue. These 
“Walks” are planted on the site of the 
old Roman walls. “I believe,” said 
Mr. Moule, “these to be the mother 
of all boulevards in the world. I 
mean by that strictly of course walks 
planted on the sites of fortifications.” 
At all events they are very early. 
Going out of the town by any street, 
you come to these shady avenues 
following the old Roman lines. They 
furnish one of the most distinctive 
and interesting features of the town. 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH. 

Dorset was a part of the Roman 
empire for almost four hundred years. 
The ancient tribes dwelling in that 
district were called by the Romans 
“Durotriges,” which, from the Brit- 
ish dwr, water, and trigo, to dwell, 
Celtic scholars translate, water dwell- 
ers. This could not naturally refer to 
thesea, but rather, as some of the best 
antiquarians suppose, to the wet fenor 
lake which must have covered a large 
portion of the county. The traveller 
to-day can easily imagine the lake 
covering the stretches of meadow 
land before modern drainage was in- 
troduced. The Romans established 
several stations in the county. That 
on the site of the modern Dorchester 
was, as already said, called Durno- 
varia. By the Saxons Dorset was 
called Dorsaetta. In an old Saxon 
charter the name “Dornmereceas- 
ter’ was found, the camp by the 
water mere, which later became 
Dorchester. 

About a mile and a half south- 
west of the town, covering the top 
of a hill, is the ancient stronghold 
known as Maiden Castle. The 
origin of the name is traced by 
some to the British words “Mai” 
and “Don,” meaning ‘“‘the Castle of 
the Great Hill.” This remarkable 
stronghold is believed to have been 
a product of Celtic engineering, 
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built with im- 
mense labor to re- 
sist the advance 
of the Romans, 
but taken by them 
and then used as 
a Roman camp. 
It occupies an 
area of one hun- 
dred and twenty 
acres, and is about 
a thousand yards 
long from east to 
west and about 
five hundred yards 
wide. The ram- 
parts are of vast 
proportions, the 
ditches deep, and 
English military officers have cal- 
culated that it must have taken 
a hundred thousand men to build 
this huge camp. Still another Ro- 
man camp is at Poundbury, about 
half a mile to the northwest of the 
town. Public meetings were formerly 
held in the field by the Dorchester 
people. It is now used as a place of 
recreation. Another work which is 
distinctly Roman is the amphitheatre 
just on the skirts of the town and not 
far from the railroad station. It is 
the largest Roman amphitheatre in 
England, rivalling in size that at 
Verona. Those old Romans carried 


their pleasures as well as their weap- 
ons with them, and through them 
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found it easier to reconcile to Roman 
civilization the people whom they had 
conquered. Ruskin might have had 
another indictment against the mod- 
ern railroad if it had cut through this 
amphitheatre; but the Dorchester 
historians saved this interesting me- 
morial of early times. For many years 
the gallows stood 
in the arena, and a 
there is a record 
that in 1706 ten 
thousand people 
gathered in this 
ancient enclosure 
to witness the exe- 
cution of a woman 
for the murder of 
her husband; and 
this woman was 
Mrs. Channing. 
Let us congratu- 
late ourselves that 
our associations 
with that name in 
New England are 
of a nobler and 
less tragic order. 
The Saxons, 
too, had their sea- 
son, gaining a 
. footing about the 
middl_ of the sixth 
century. Then 
came William the 
Conqueror, in 
1006, and Dor- 
chester with other 
places suffered noi 
a little desolation 
thereby. In the 
Domesday book 
we read: “In Dor- 
chester the 
time of King Ed- 
ward there were 
172 houses; there are now 88.” 
Even more desolating than the 
coming of William the Conqueror 
was the black plague. The ship 
which brought it to England in 
1348, with all the sickness, pov- 
erty and death that followed, 
landed in Dorset. In those days 
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trade was prostrated. A horse could 
be bought for six shillings and eight- 
pence, a ewe for threepence; but 
labor rose accordingly, and Dor- 
set farm laborers at a shilling a 
day earned three times their usual 
wages. 

In the civil war Dorchester took 
an active part. 
The causes which 
led to it are 

among the historic 
forces which 
foundec New 
England. Among 
Protestants in this 
country where 
democracy won a 
triumph which the 
restoration could 
not destroy, con- 
summated as it 
was by our own 
Revolution, there 
is little or no feel- 
ing left about the 
Puritan revolu- 
tion. The chil- 
dren of the Puri- 
tans recognize 
the limitations of 
their fathers, and 
the loyal children 
of Episcopacy are 
generous in ac- 
knowledging the 
advantages which 
have come from 
the establishment 
of Puritanism in 
this country. But 
in England the 
scars of the old 
conflict are still 
seen, they 
ache a little yet. 
Later struggles between Anglicans 
and Dissenters have kept alive and 
stirred anew the old issues. And so 
there is some sensitiveness left in old 
Dorchester about things that hap- 
pened in 1630 and later. Perhaps this 
is one reason why no memorial in the 
shape of window, tablet or anything 
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else has been erected in Dorchester to 
the memory of John White. But an- 
other and more important reason is 
that the people of Salem and of Dor- 
chester in this new world have not 
done their duty. It is not as Puritan 
or Parliamentarian that we now need 
to look upon this old patriarch, but as 
the father of the Massachusetts col- 
ony. An appropriate memorial ought 
promptly to be dedicated by the peo- 
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as who would willingly contribute his shot 
of facetiousness on any just occasion; a 
constant preacher, so that in the course of 
his ministry he expounded the Scripture 
all over, and half over again; having an 
excellent faculty in the clear and solid in- 
terpreting thereof. A good governor, by 
whose wisdom the town of Dorchester 
(notwithstanding a casual merciless fire) 
was much enriched; knowledge causing 
piety, piety breeding industry, and indus- 
try procuring plenty unto it. A beggar 
was not then to be seen in the town, all 
able poor being set on work, and impotent 
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ple of New England to the memory 
of this worthy man who was so close- 
ly identified with our early history 
and whose labor was not in vain. 
John White was born at Stanton, 
St. John, Oxfordshire, in 1574. ‘He 
studied at Winchester and New Col- 
lege in Oxford, of which he was a fei- 
low. He became rector of Trinity 
Church, Dorchester, in 1606, where 
he remained over forty years. Fuller 
in his ““Worthies” describes him as 


“A grave man, yet without moroseness. 


maintained, by the profit of a public brew- 
house, and other collections.” 


A small party grew up in opposi- 
tion to White. If some thought him 
a patriarch, others regarded him as an 
autocrat; and it is curious to look 
over the records of Dorchester and 
find that not only were people hauled 
up before the magistrates for not go- 
ing to church or for going to the 
wrong church, but for speaking 
against John White. On February 8, 
1630, about six weeks before the 
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Mary and John sailed, Ip. Nicholas 
was brought before the mayor for of- 
fering “speech concerning Mr. John 
White’s preaching.”” On March 16, 
1631-2, W. Copper was informed be- 
fore the mayor for saying that “he 
cared not for Mr. White, he was able 
to answer 20 such coxcombs as 
he.”’ 

Mr. White was a man of superior 
education, and he seems to have been 
gifted with prac- 
tical wisdom and 
organizing capac- 
ity. These quali- 
ties were distinct- 
ly shown in his 
efforts to colonize 
New England. 
For several years 
before the Dor- 
chester settle- 
ment, he _ had 
been interested 
in promoting 
colonization. He 
had given’ en- 
couragement and 
help to the Plym- 
outh colonists. 
He sought in 1624 
to make a settle- 
ment at Cape Ann 
under Roger 
Conant to estab- 
lish a depot for 
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fishermen on the coast. The enter- 
prise failed. A remnant of this colony 
furnished a nucleus for the settlement 
at Salem in 1628 under the lead of 
John Endicott,a Dorchester man ; and 
Mr. White continued his exertions for 
the establishment of the colony in 1630. 
An important product of his pen 
still preserved to us was “The Plant- 
ers’ Plea” printed in 1630, which 
aims to set forth the grounds for 
such a plantation and to answer ob- 
jections against it. He makes an ar- 
gument for colonization based upon 
the moral qualities it develops. He 
shows the evils which come from 
overcrowding in cities, little suspect- 
ing that such evils would so soon ap- 
pear in this new country. “The set- 
tling of new states,” says Mr. White, 
“requires justice and affection to the 
common good, and the taking in of 
large countries presents a _ natura! 
remedy against covetousness, fraud 
and violence, when every man may 
enjoy enough without wrong or in- 
jury to his neighbor.” Another great 
object presented was the planting of 
the gospel. He shows that the Eng- 
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lish nation is fit to undertake this 
task. “Men are not ordained to live 
only, but withal and especially to 
serve one another through love in 
some profitable and useful calling.” 
His Plea furnishes some indication of 
the industrial and economical ele- 
ments which entered into New Eng- 
land immigration. ‘He shows. that 
many were living without employ- 
ment, that the labor of others is serv- 
ing little else than luxury and wan- 
tonness, that “useful callings are 
overcharged; not only those of inn- 
holders and shopkeepers, but those 
of tailors, masons, carpenters and the 
like, many of whom with their fam- 
ilies live in such a low condition as is 
little better than beggary, by reason 
of the multitudes that are bred up and 
exercised in those employments.” 

It is interesting to see what opin- 
ion Mr. White had of New England 
as a fit country for planting an Eng- 
lish colony and for the propagation 
of religion. He never crossed the 
ocean himself, but he kept in constant 
communication with the settlers, and 
his view of the New Englind cli- 
mate is more optimistic than that 
of Mark Twain. “Many who were 
weak and sickly at home.” he 
says, “have become strong and 
healthy there: perhaps by the dry- 
nesse of the ayre and constant temper 
of it, which seldome varies suddenly 
from cold to heat, as it doth with us: 
So that Rheumes are very rare among 
our English there; Neither are the 
Natives at any time troubled with 
paine of teeth, sorenesse of eyes, or 
ache in their limbes. It may bee the 
nature of the water conduceth some- 
what this way; which all affirme to 
keepe the body alwaies temperately 
soluble, and consequently helps much 
to the preventing, and curing of the 
Gout, and Stone as some have found 
by experience.” 

A New England thermometer with 
any sense of humor would smile at 
Mr. White’s implicit faith in the con- 
stancy and uniformity of New Eng- 
land weather, when one Sunday in a 
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recent summer the mercury mounted 
to ninety-five degrees and in eighteen 
hours fell forty degrees. It looks as 
if somebody in New England had 
land for sale. Mr. White was depend- 
ent upon others for his information. 
New colonists are apt to be blue pes- 
simists or roseate optimists. But how 
truthful an account could be written 
of New England at that time by a 
resident is shown in “New Englands 
Plantation: or a short and true de- 
scription of the comodities and dis- 
commodities of that countrey.—Writ- 
ten by a reverend Divine now there 
resident,” which was printed in Lon- 
don in 1630. 

Mr. White earnestly and rationally 
opposed what he called the “Common 
and gross error that colonies ought to 
be emunctories or sinks of States to 
drain away their filth.” On the con- 
trary he argues that those who are to 
be members of the colony “ought to 
be willing, constant, industrious, 
obedient, frugal,’—dqualities which 
seem to have been well represented in 
the majority at least of the colonists 
who were drawn together under his 
influence. 

It is interesting to observe that 
among the objections he answered to 
the spread of the gospel in New Eng- 
land was that “some conceive the in- 
habitants of New England to be 
Cham’s posterity, and consequently 
shut out from grace by Noah's curse, 
till the conversion of the Jewes be 
passed at least.” John White is by 
no means sure that the natives 
of New England are Cham’s poster- 
ity,and at that time the negro had not 
been imported from Africa. But even 
then he says: “It is too much bold- 
nesse then to curse where God has not 
cursed and shut out those from the 
meanes of grace whom God has not 
excluded.” Mr. White, though a 
Puritan, was not a separatist. He re- 
mained in the church of England, 
and he defends the enterprise against 


the charge of being made secretly to 


harbor faction and separation from 
the church. 
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It was but a few weeks after this 
‘Planters’ Plea’ was published that a 
company assembled in Plymouth in 
England, where the Mary and John 
was waiting for them. Mr. White 
was present, and preached in the fore- 
noon, and in the afternoon people 
made choice of Maverick and Ware- 
ham to be their ministers. After a 
passage of seventy days they reached 
Nantasket, and a few days later 
founded Dorchester at a place called 
by the Indians Mattapan. 

As for John White he remained in 
old Dorchester and in the English 
church. He was chosen one of the 
Westminster assembly of divines. He 
was married and had four sons. He 
published in 1656 a commentary on 
the three first chapters of Genesis and 
other religious publications. Fuller 
says of him: “He absolutely com- 
manded his own passions, and the 
purses of his parishioners, whom he 
could wind up to what height he 
pleased on important occasions. He 
was free from covetousness, if not 
trespassing on the contrary; and 
had a patriarchal influence both in 
Old and New England; yet, towards 
the end of his days, factions and fond 
opinions crept in his flock ; a new gen- 
eration arose, which either did not 
know, or would not acknowledge, 
this good man; disloyal persons, 
which would not pay the due respect 
to the crown of his old age, whereof 
he was sadly and silently sensible.” 

The date of his death is given by 
Fuller as 1650. Elsewhere I have 
seen it stated as 1648. Fuller closes 
his quaint account with these words: 

“T hope that Solomon’s observa- 
tion of the poor wise man, who saved 
the little city, ‘vet no man remem- 
bered him,’ will not be verified of this 
town, in relation to this their deceased 
pastor, whom I hope they will not, I 
am sure they should not, forget, as a 
person so much meriting of them in 
all considerations.” 

Interesting as are the remains of 
Roman and Celtic occupation in old 
Dorchester, I confess that the first 
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object of my pilgrimage after getting 
a general view of the old town was to 
see what memorials it contained of 
the “patriarch of New England.” 
Trinity Church, of which he was 
the rector, “was rebuilt and en- 
larged in 1823 and again in 1876. 
A mounment with a quaint in- 
scription is that of Dr. Wil- 
liam Cumming, who “practised 
physic in this town and county during 
the space of 49 years, and who desired 
to be buried in the churchyard rather 
than in the church, lest he, who 
studied whilst living to promvute the 
health of his fellow citizens, should- 
prove detrimental to it when dead.” 

But if Trinity is gone, St. Peter’s, a 
fine old parish church, the oldest in 
Dorchester, is still standing. John 
White was rector of St. Peter’s as well 
as of Trinity, and preached there him- 
self many times. If it was a pleasure 
to see the pulpit of John Cotton in 
the imposing church of St. Botolph 
in old Boston, it was not less a pleas- 
ure to enter the old church of St. 
Peter’s in Dorchester, a monument of 
simplicity and durability, and to pic- 
ture the patriarch preaching to 
John Endicott and some of the men 
who went to Salem or afterwards to 
Dorchester. The church is built of 
stone, in the English perpendicular, 
not without traces of Norman influ- 
ence. The massive square tower was 
restored in 1885. It contains a fine 
peal of eight bells. 

If I had depended upon the local 
euidebook I should altogether have 
missed seeing what was to me the 
most interesting thing in Dorchester. 
I mean the house of John White. 
But the courteous curator of the mu- 
seum, Mr. H. ]. Moule, was a more 
reliable mentor. He knew what a 
New England Dorchester man would 
want to see. No one would think of 
advertising this obscure house as 
among the curiosities of the town. I 
was still more surprised to find 
this ancient building occupied as 
a tinsmith’s shop. The owner, Mr. C. 
Joseph Foster. is the proprietor of the 
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largest hardware establishment in the 
town, and the old house is hidden in 
the rear of the larger store on the 
main street. He kindly led us through 
his store and into the yard, where we 
had a good view of the old house. 
The sun was just right for a picture; 
some men were called to clear away 
the barrels and old iron around the 
house, to give the camera a better 
chance. The house is built of small 
stone and is a low, two-story building 
with dormer windows. ‘The _ brick 
wall on the right and the shed are 
modern. Entering through the low 
door, we found half a dozen tinsmiths 
busily at work. Apparently they were 
making history instead of reviewing 
it. But there were the grand old 
chimney and the quaint old closets 
and cupboards. The ground floor is 
now several inches below the level of 
the street. The walls of the house are 
two feet three inches thick. Adjoin- 
ing we saw what used to be a little 
farmyard, in the middle of the town, 
and the place where stood the vicar’s 
barn ; for in the old days a vicar used 
to have a big barn into which to put 
the tithes that were brought to him. 
John White’s house is one of two 
that are left of the old times. I was 
much surprised to find Dorchester 
such a live, modern town. Madame 
D’Arblay, who visited it about a hun- 
dred years ago, said: ““The city has so 
antique an air, -| long to investigate 
its old buildings. The houses have 
the most ancient appearance of any 
that are inhabited that [ happened to 
see; and two years later she says: 
“Dorchester diverted me much by its 
comic, irregular, odd, old houses.” 
If I was somewhat disappointed not 
to find these picturesque elements re- 
maining, | was gratified to find that 
the English Dorchester is not living 
merely upon its history, long and 
noble as that has been. Its stone 
houses give it an element of solidity, 
as they do to every English town; but 
there is a briskness, enterprise and 
modern air about the place which 
have little suggestion of antiquity. At 
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eight o'clock at night the curfew bell 
sounds, but the inhabitants do not go 
to bed. The town crier still goes 
about to make announcements—when 
| was there advertising an auction 
sale of furniture to be held the next 
day at one o'clock. | dropped in at 
the sale, hoping | might pick up some 
old portable heirlooms, but a good 
deal of the furniture was pretty mod- 
ern. 

A house whose tragic history is not 
permitted to be forgotten has a stone 
with the following inscription: “By 
tradition: The Judge’s Lodgings 
when Judge Jeffreys held the Bloody 
Assizes, 3rd to 8th September, 1685.” 

There are only two chairs which 
dispute the doubtful honor of having 
been the seat of this dreadful butcher. 
He sent word after the Monmouth re- 
bellion to the three hundred prisoners 
at Dorchester, that if they confessed 
they would receive clemency. Butthis 
wasonlya part of the grim humor of a 
man who was a greater criminal than 
any he ever sentenced. Two hundred 
and ninety-two of the three hundred 
were sentenced ; of these, eighty were 
hung, and the rest transported to 
America. The victims who were hung 
were afterwards drawn and quartered, 
the entrails burned, and the heads 
burned in pitch. At Weymouth, a 
part of Dorset, eight miles from Dor- 
chester, the records show that six- 
teen quarters and six heads were set 
up in different parts of the town. In 
Dorchester it was equally bad. 
“Heads,” says Mr. Moule, “as an old 
man has told me, traditionally, were 
hung up on St. Peter’s churchyard 


‘railing. But worse than this,—for 


weeks, months may be, the forerun- 
ners of us, St. Peter’s parishioners, 
went into the house of God passing 
beneath a black, ghastly head from 
Sedgmoor fight. It was actually 
stuck on a spike on the gable of the 
south porch.” If one would mark the 
changes that have taken place in two 
hundred years in the theory of pun- 
ishment, he may find the evidence 
there in the fine new jail in Dorches- 
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ter which I visited and which was a 
model of cleanliness, order and wise 
administration. The keeper, who il- 
lustrates the noble personality which 
in England aselsewhereiscoming into 
the control of prison administration, 
told me that prisoners from Dorset 
and Devon were of a much milder 
type than from northern counties. 
Most of the prisoners are agricultural 
laborers, who spend their days in the 
field. When you go up into Durham 
among the miners, said the keeper, 
“you may find fellows who are hardly 
human. The criminal population of 
Dorchester,” he continued, “is very 
low. I have only forty-four prisoners 
here; out of that number, eight are 
convicts who do not belong to the 
county, and seven are here from mili- 
tary and naval courts-martial,” leavy- 
ing only twenty-nine Dorset prison- 
ers. 

An institution of which the people 
of Dorchester are justly proud is the 
Dorset County Museum library and 
school of art. The museum was 
founded in 1845; the collection grew 
rapidly, and after being transferred 
from one house to another the fine 
building which now contains it was 
erected for the purpose in 1883, at a 
total cost of $31,000. Mr. Robert 
Williams gave the site and a large 
subscription. The museum contains 
departments of geology and arche- 
ology. A large and well preserved 
piece of Roman mosaic pavement, a 
collection of coins, a monster plesio- 
saurus and other saurians, collections 
of gold and silver rings, Dorchester 
tokens and Celtic remains, amphoras, 
ornaments, milestones and _ imple- 
ments illustrate the varied history of 
Dorset from pre-human times. A 
large room is set apart as a reading 
room and reference library. The 
school of art is carried on under the 
auspices of the South Kensington 
Science and Art Department. 

Originally the affairs of the town 
were conducted by two bailiffs and 
burgesses, in the time of Edward IT. 
In 1630 Charles I granted to the town 


a new charter constituting it a free 
borough, with a mayor, bailiff and 
aldermen. One curious provision in 
the old deed antedates similar legisla- 
tion generally restricted to fines in 
this country. It provides that if any 
persons “elected to be mayor, bailiffs, 
aldermen, or any inferior office, shall 
refuse to take upon himself or them- 
selves such office, it shall be lawful to 
the mayor, bailiffs, aldermen and the 
rest of the capital burgesses, or the 
major part of them, to commit to the 
prison of the said borough such per- 
son or persons so refusing, there to 
remain until he or they shall take 
upon himself or themselves such of- 
fice, and shall pay such a fine or 
amerciament as unto the said mayor, 
bailiffs, and aldermen, and capital 
burgesses of the said borough shall 
seem reasonable.” 

A new charter was received in 
1835, and the borough now covers an 
area of 635 acres and embraces three 
parishes of the town and that of 
Fordington. The population is about 
9,000. Within the recent years an 
impetus has been given to building. 
The town has been noted many years 
for its malt and beer and long before 
the railroad traveller reaches Dor- 
chester he finds “Pope’s Dorchester 
Ale” very freely advertised. The day 
that I was there, June 19, 1895, there 
was a notice of a hearing on the ap- 
plication of the town counsel of the 
borough of Dorchester to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to 
borrow £4,500 for purposes of public 
walks and pleasure grounds, showing 
that the town is still progressive in 
its spirit. 

Charminster is a pleasing suburb 
of Dorchester. Weymouth, but eight 
miles away, on the sea, is a popular 
watering place. Dorchester boasts 
one well known writer, in the per- 
son of Thomas Hardy. 

The Dorset dialect has a rugged 
picturesqueness and rural character 
which were admirably reproduced 
by the late William Barnes, who 
wrote two volumes of pastoral 
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poems in that dialect, in which the An’ we've <ume women not uncomely 


varied aspects of rural life are beau- _ Nor asheamed to show their feace; 
We've a mead or two woth mowen, 


tifully brought out. Neither Virgil We've an ox or two wo’th showen, 
nor burns, though they lived some In the village : 
way apart, produced anything better At the tillage, 7 
in the way of bucolic poetry than 
at orset men Cont 
some of the best works of the Dorset Friend an’ wife, 
poet. Fathers, mothers, sisters, brothers, 
Happy, happy be their life! 
Vor Dorset dear, 
“We Dorset, though we mid be hwomely, Then gie woone cheer, 
Ben’t asheamed to own our pledce; D’ye heer? woone cheer!” 


A STREET OF GHOSTS. 7 
By Madison Cawein. 


Dreams in this quaint forgotten street, | 
That, like some old-world wreckage, lies— 7 
Left by the sea’s receding beat— 
Far from the city’s restless feet. 


i ie drowsy day, with half-closed eyes, 


Abandoned pavements, that the trees’ 

Huge roots have wrecked ; whose flagstones feel 
No more rich sweep of draperies ; 

And sunken curbs, whereon no wheel 

Grinds nor the gallant’s spur-bound heel. 


Old houses, walled with rotting brick, 
Thick-creepered, dormered, weather-vaned— 
Like withered faces sad and sick— 
Stare from each side with frontage stained, 
All batter-doored and broken-paned. 


And though the day be white with heat, 
Their ancient yards are dim and cold; 

Where chill the toad makes its retreat, 
"Mid flower-pots green-caked with mould, 
And naught but noisome weeds unfold. 


The slow gray slug and snail have trailed 
Their slimy silver up and down 

The beds where once the moss-rose veiled 
Its beauty; and the mushroom brown 
Swells where the lily tossed its crown. 


The shadowy scents, that haunt and flit 
Around the walks, beneath the boughs, 

Seem ghosts of sweethearts here that sit, 
Or wander from each empty house, 
Wrapped in the silence of dead vows. 
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And, haply, when the evening droops 
Her golden eyelids in the west, 

Here we might hear the swish of hoops, 
Or catch the glint of hat or vest, 
\s two dim lovers past us pressed. 


And quick as some star’s curve of flame, 
That scores the swarthy cheek of night, 
Perhaps behold colonial dame 
And gentleman in stately white 
Go glimmering down the pale moonlight: 


In powder, patch and furbelow, 

Cocked hat and sword; and every one— 
Tory and Whig of long ago— 

As real as in the days long done, 

The courtly days of Washington. 


LIFE’S PILGRIMAGE. 
By Henry Cleveland Wood. 
“Full threescore years and ten, far past his prime.” 


Yet he, when Death came—he, who did not hear— 
Had cried out: “What! so soon? How brief a time!” 


‘H OW long a while,” they said around his bier, 


HONEY-DEW. 
By Clinton Scollard. 
For me the fabled honey-dew, 


Distilled in darkling pools and deep, 
As clear as dawn, as cool as sleep! 


R ‘For « than draughts of mortal brew 


Not what the vats of Zante fill, 
Not what the Asti flagons spill, 
Within the poet’s brain e’er wrought 
Such wondrous tapestries of thought. 


"Tis this elixir doth inspire 

The dream-delight, the dream-desire ; 
But where to seek the Orphic store? 

One draught—I do not ask for more! 
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A HOUSEHOLD CRUSADER. 


By Florence Tinsley Cox. 


f. AR up on the mountain 

6side, where the culti- 
vated land ended at 
the outskirts of the 
overshadowing woods, 
stood a weather-beaten 
habitation known as the Boynton 
homestead. Ninety acres of stony 
farm land lay in front of it, 
ninety acres of rocks and brambles, 
with here and there a patch of scanty 
vegetation, which struggled on 
despite the soil and the cold New 
Hampshire climate and produced 
crops sufficient to repay the discour- 
aged efforts of Daniel Boynton. He 
was the eldest of the seven brothers 
who had been born in the old house, 
and the only one whom love of the 
soil, barren though it was, had kept 
faithful to his traditions. The others 
were scattered, two to the West and 
one to the sea and three to the great 
cities which had swallowed them up 
without a ripple to tell the story of 
their fate. In the village of Free- 
mont their very names had passed 
from men’s memories. Daniel him- 
self lived removed from the life of the 
valley; and when the setting sun 
turned the windows of his house to 
gold, the plain, practical farmers 
gazed up with startled eyes that 
missed the splendor. 

“Tl heerd as how Jessie Bingham is 
aimin’ ter settle up ter Boynton’s for 
a spell,” Mrs. Sanborn said, as she 
stood at her side door talking to her 
nearest neighbor. “I call that a reel 
visitation. I rec’lect the winter she 
spent here onct, an’ the way she an’ 
mother used ter snap at one ‘nuther. 
Mother wa’n’t noways well, an’ Jessie 
were that cantank’rous, an’ all the 
hull time preechin’ "bout gray heads 
an’ steppin’ heavenward. Mother act- 


ually sent ter the Crossin’ for a bottle 
o hair dye; an’ | never shall forgit 
Jessie's face when she come down all 
black an’ smilin’. Mother were allers 
sensitive ‘bout her age, an’ she ain’t 
owned ter thirty yit.”’ 

The listener’s face rippled with fun 
as she glanced up at the shining win- 


dows. “Hev vou ever ben up?” she 
questioned. 
“No. I’ve heerd tales, o’ course. 


Mrs. Squire Matthews told me ‘bout 
ketchin’ little Ruth Ann in her five- 
acre medder. The child were that 
black it were a scandal, an’ Mrs. Mat- 
thews, who ain’t noways backward, 
jes’ marched her spang inter the 
brook.. She dug a hole in the ground 
an’ buried them rags she hed on, an’ 
sent her hum dressed in her own cal- 
ico skirt an’ apron. Folks did say 
Dan’l were turr’ble upsot, an’ things 
were some better for a spell.”’ 

The visitor came a step nearer. 
“Did I ever tell you *bout what I seen? 
No! Well, it was the summer I were 
makin’ balsam pillers for one o' our 
boarders, an’ I got dreffle high up 
lookin’ for the reel blue kind. I were 
standin’ jest on the edge of the woods, 
an’ I see Dan’l Boynton doin’ the 
washin’! That biggest boy o’ hisn 
was helpin’, an’ they were hevin’ a 
turr’ble hard time. They hadn't no 
tubs nor nuthin’, an’ were washin’ the 
things in an old cider barrel. I de- 
clare, I felt that sorry | ‘most cried, 
an’ I couldn’t help thinkin’ o’' my 
Peter, who never does the least turn 
‘bout the house.” 

“I don’t hold with spilin’ a man,” 
Mrs. Sanborn cried with a tightening 
of her lips. “He allers fetches my 
water, an’ washes the milk pans, an’ 
churns. If I hed fifty boys, I’d make 
them useful. I rec’lect Aunt Polly 
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Sanborn. She’d bring Uncle Josh 
dry shoes an’ socks, an’ put ’em on! 
I don’t truckle. None of the Dow 
tribe ever did. We've held our heads 
up ever sence the very fust one on us, 
which were a lord or sech in England, 
an’ come ter the States because he 
were too high-sperrited ter be bossed 
by a king. George Third it were,— 
which were a dreffle mean lot.” 

The other woman looked up again 
at the mountain. She was not inter- 
ested in problematic lords, and had 
her own opinion of the domestic use- 
fulness of Mr. Sanborn. 

“An’ you say Jessie Bingham is 
goin’ up there! I didn’t know she 
was a mite of a relation.” 

“Second or third cousin on the 
Mussey side. Land sakes, she’s used 
up all the fust ones long ago,—an’ I 
don’t reelly think there’s ary place 
left, ‘ceptin’ Boynton’s. I must say 
it would be a deal more sensible in her 
ter go ter the town-house ter the 
Crossin’, but when Eli left her a wid- 
der, there wa’n’t no provision for pau- 
pers, so she jest visited ’round,—an’ 
she’s gone on visitin’ ever sence.” 

“Poor thing! It’s turr’ble hard 
after hevin’ sech a sightly hum. I 
don’t s’pose she’ll be jes’ comfortable 
on the mountin, nuther. Dan’! lost 
a good wife when Mary died; an’ he’s 
so constant minded he scasly looks at 
a woman, for all his sister’s sech a 
poor manager. I think if I seen my 
Peter livin’ so unhappy like, I’d come 
back ter airth an’ tell him ter git an- 
uther wife,—an’ I’m a reel jealous 
kind, too.” 

“Not me,” Mrs. Sanborn said with 
an emphatic shake of her head. “I’ve 
ben a good wife ter my man, an’ when 
I die I don’t want ter hev no other 
woman turnin’ over my _ bureau 
drawers. As for Dan’l, he must be 
nigh fifty, for Mary were full twenty 
year younger,—an’ I should think he 
might hev grit enuf ter struggle on 
for the rest of his time.” 

“If you’d seen him all soap ’n’ 
water, tryin’ ter wash them chil’ren’s 
clothes, you wouldn’t say that. Well, 


I s’pose I must be steppin’ ‘long. 
I’m goin’ ter send over that pattern 
the fust chance.” 

The visitor turned away toward the 
road, and Mrs. Sanborn stooped to 
raise a vagrant shoot of the convol- 
vulus which was creeping in mis- 
guided energy under the boards of the 
little piazza. Overhead the glow 
faded out, and the Boynton house re- 
lapsed into the obscurity which was 
its lot. 

Old Mrs. Dow always sat at the 
shady end of the piazza in the morn- 
ings. Sometimes she shelled peas, 
and sometimes she darned the family 
stockings, but oftener she sat with her 
hands folded in her lap and watched 
the road. Any one passing the San- 
born house could be seen from the 
quiet spot behind the vines; and Mrs. 
Sanborn, moving briskly about the 
kitchen, could hear the news of the 
outer world through the open window. 
When things grew very exciting, she 
would leave her work and join the 
unseen spectator in the corner. 

It was early in the next week that 
Jessie Bingham started for her new 
home. She came along the road on 
a morning, when every spider in the 
country-side had spread out his wash- 
ing under the brilliant rays of the hot 
July sun. She had on a faded old cal- 
ico dress, and she carried a small bag, 
so small that it was impossible for it 
to contain her whole wardrobe. 

“Jest a nightgown an’ a gingham 
apron,” Mrs. Sanborn declared, com- 
ing out, dish-towel in hand. “Like 
as not Jim Barker will fetch her 
things up when he goes for the mail.” 

“She looks turr’ble old,”” Mrs. Dow 
said, vindictively. “An’ her hair's 
a-turnin’. You might step out, Liddie, 
an’ say as how I’m reel well an’ ain't 
thinkin’ "bout heaven for quite a spell 
yit. An’ if she’d like some hair dye, 
she kin hev that bottle which I ain’t 
used sence.” 

“Tf she knowed you as well as I do,” 
her daughter retorted, “she’d think 
that steppin’ heavenward wa’n’t jest 
approprit. Why didn’t Jim Barker 
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take her up with the team? That 
mountin road is dreffle steep.” 

The two women watched her as she 
turned away from the Freemont road 
and started up the mountain ; and even 
after the trees hid her from view, they 
still gazed silently at the spot where 
she had disappeared. Old Mrs. Dow 
was sulking over her daughter’s last 
remark. It would take her at least 
three days to recover from it, and 
Lydia, musing over the whim of fate 
which had sent a once respected 
neighbor to so unlikely a place, did 
not guess that by her unguarded 
speech she had called down wrath 
upon her own head. 

Jessie Bingham stepped along 
briskly. The warm air and the spicy 
odor of the firs delighted her, and 
above all she was pleased to find that 
she could still walk five miles without 
weariness. She went up the steep in- 
cline with a rapid step at first, and 
then slower, as the woods shut about 
her and her accustomed eyes began 
mechanically to dwell upon the treas- 
ures by the wayside. She loved all 
growing things, from the great brakes 
standing in rank luxuriance by the 
side of the road to the waxy Indian 
pipe, which hid itself away under the 
quiet shadow of some commoner plant 
and made a secret of its existence. 
She plucked a bunch of Solomon’s 
seal and a branch of the wild mul- 
berry, with its rose-like flowers and 
strange, bitter .ruit, growing in unique 
companionship; and though she de- 
cided that she must cast her plunder 
aside when the end of the wood was 
reached, the prodigality of nature en- 
couraged her extravagance. 

She was, perhaps, more than half- 
way up the mountain road when she 
first imagined that some creature was 
watching her. There were queer 
noises in the wood, now a rustle of 
leaves, and now a snapping of dead 
twigs ; and once a small stone bounded 
from a height above and rolled to her 
feet. She went on rather nervously, 
peering cautiously from side to side 
and striving to gain a glimpse of her 
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unknown observer; but the trees 
closed in more thickly and baffled her 
gaze. At last, at a point where the 
wood ended and the farm land began, 
she discovered a head peeping at her 
over a bush. 

“TI see you!”’ she cried excitedly. 

“Who be you?” a childish voice 
challenged. 

“I be who I be,” she returned gayly, 
in sudden relief. 

The head vanished, and, as she 
stepped out of the shadow of the last 
tree, she could see a little form speed- 
ing rapidly through the fields. 

“Sakes alive!” Jessie Bingham 
cried, and then with quick fingers she 
drew out her stronger glasses and 
placed them astride her nose. “It’s 
a girl in a meal sack—holes for her 
arms, an’ holes for her legs, an’ a 
drawin’ string ‘round her neck! 
Now, I s’pose she’s ben sent ter bed 
for bein’ naughty, an’ her clothes took 
away. I’d like ter ketch a child o’ 
mine rampagin’ ‘round like that! 
Why, this might be Afriky ‘stead o’ 
the old Granite State, an’ that one o’ 
them God-forsaken little blacks outer 
the bush! I vow, I'll tell her aunt 
the very fust thing.” 

She went on her way, still with the 
glasses perched on her nose, and the 
child followed at a safe distance, skil- 
fully threading the rows of corn which 
grew sparsely on the rocky soil on 
either side of the road. Here and 
there an attempt had been made to 
collect the stones into great heaps, and 
a few belated scarecrows fluttered in 
the keen mountain breeze. The 
woman’s eyes were turned onward to 
the house, which now lay in full view, 
with the lonely stretches of forest be- 
hind it bending and swaying in the 
wind with a rustling roar that mim- 
icked the sound of .the far distant 
ocean. She noted with keen interest 
the deserted appearance of the house, 
its closed door and curtainless win- 
dows, and even the half grown chick- 
ens which were clustered together on 
the sunny doorstep. 

“Reel slack!” she murmured dis- 
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contentedly, while in her heart a 
vague hope began to dawn that the 
door would remain closed and that no 
head would appear at the windows, so 
that she might descend with dignity 
to the home in Freemont from which 
she had so angrily withdrawn. Even 
as the thought darted through her 
mind, she heard the sound of voices, 
and turning the corner of the house 
she came upon a curious scene. A 
line had been stretched between two 
trees, and upon it hung an assemblage 
of half dried garments, while nearer 
at hand a man and a boy were busily 
engaged in wringing out others from 
a barrel of water. Jessie Bingham 
stood and watched them for one as- 
tonished moment; then the instincts 
of her sex became too strong for her, 
and she sprang forward and pushed 
them aside almost angrily. 

“Do you call them washed?” she 
cried with scorn. “Here, git me some 
more water ’n’ some soap, an’ I vow 
I’ll make the white come white, an’ 
not all grayish green. If you ain't 
mixed ’em all up, whites ’n’ blues, 
stockin’s, ’n’ aprons, ’n’ sheets! An’ 
dish-towels, too!” she said with al- 
most a sob in her voice. 

The two superseded workers 
watched her guiltily as she sorted gar- 
ments in furious haste and scrubbed 
and rinsed with practised hands. 
They brought her water meekly, and 
assisted at the destruction of their own 
masculine methods, and it was only 
when the work was fully accomplished 
that the intruder deigned to explain 
her presence. 

“IT ain’t hed time ter tell you, 
Dan’l,” she said, drying her hands 
leisurely on her apron, “but I’ve come 
ter visit here for a spell. We’re some 
related on the Mussey side, an’ Annie 
Barker is lookin’ for boarders from 
Boston way, so there ain’t jest room 
for me. From what I see up here, 
you won't be none sorry ter hev me 
come. I’m a master hand at cookin’, 
an’ [ ain’t one ter let dirt pile up under 
my feet.” 

Daniel eagerly. 


gazed her 
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“Come in, come in,” he said, opening 
the door in hospitable haste and send- 
ing the chickens flying in alarm. 
“Ellen, here’s company,” he called up 
the steep stairs. “Walk right in, 
Jessie. I s’pose you know I hev my 
sister here. She came up from Con- 
necticut, where she’d ben clerkin’ 
when Mary died. She don’t know 
much "bout housework, an’ things hev 
gone a mite slack.” He gave a sigh 
as he spoke and looked about the un- 
tidy kitchen. 

“IT should say so!” Jessie cried, her 
eves following his. “I rec’lect how 
Mary kep’ house. Dan’l, I’m goin’ 
ter wash up them dishes fust thing. 
Sakes alive, how glad I be I brought 
that gingham apron!” 

She sprang to work ardently as she 
spoke, while Daniel stood watching 
her with admiration. She was a trim 
little woman, with brown eyes and a 
pleasant smile, and her plain garb was 
dainty in its cleanliness. Many years 
before, they had gone to school to- 
gether, and since then he had followed 
the sorrows and pleasures of her life 
with the personal interest of the coun- 
try districts. She gave him sudden 
glances of commiseration as_ she 
darted about the kitchen, and new 
discoveries caused her to estimate the 
discomfort the man had been suffer- 
ing. 

“Saleratus bread!” she murmured 
in horror; and the motherly pity in 
her eyes was sweet to See, when two 
little children came creeping in and 
stared at her from behind their father. 

“They look like Mary,” she said, 
stooping to lay a soft hand on the 
flaxen heads. “You're luckier than I 
be, Dan’l. My only child died before 
his father did. I hev nothin’ left.” 

Daniel drew the children closer as 
he looked up at her. “They ain’t so 
well as they were,” he _ returned 
anxiously, “an’ the little one ails con- 
siderable. My Ruth Ann’s out in the 
woods somewheres. She’s the pret- 
tiest an’ strongest of the hull lot, an’ 
climbs like a boy. She an’ Jared 
favor the Boyntons.”’ 
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As he spoke, slow steps sounded 
on the stairs, and an untidy looking 
young woman came down, yawning. 
“Howdy do!” she said, putting out a 
hand covered with gilt rings. “I ain’t 
lookin’ jest cute ter see strangers this 
mornin’.” 

“You mustn’t call me a stranger,” 
Jessie exclaimed, taking the proffered 
hand and regarding with some amuse- 
ment the elaborate curls that sur- 
rounded the newcomer’s face. “I’m 
Jessie Bingham,—Jessie Mussey that 
was. I rec’lect Dan’l bringin’ you 
ter school onct when you were quite 
small. I’ve ben doin’ up some of the 
work, for I knowed as soon as I seen 
the house that you wa’n’t noways well 
—though as for me I never did find 
anything so good for the health as ter 
jest git up an’ flax ‘round.” 

Ellen colored and drew back stiffly. 
“I'm ruther late this mornin’,” she said 
glancing out of the window, “with the 
washin’ an’ all.”’ 

Jessie gave herself a little shake to 
keep back the sarcastic reply that 
sprang to her lips. “If vou’ll show 
me where I’m goin’ ter sleep, I'll put 
my bag away,—an’ then we'll set 
down an’ visit a spell,”’ she said ami- 
cably. 

Daniel, with a child on each knee, 
smiled at her over the little heads. 
‘Make vourself ter hum, Jessie,” he 
begged, ‘‘an’ if there’s anything you 
want partikly bad, I'll take the team 
ter Freemont bimeby an’ git it. 
Jared, you go upstairs with her.”’ 

The boy sprang up hastily. “I'll 
show you the room,” he cried, and 
with youthful enthusiasm preceded 
her up the stairs and along the nar- 
row hall. At the farther end he 
opened a door and drew the visitor 
forward. As they entered, there was 
a sudden movement from a dark cor- 
ner of the room, and something large 
and soft flew by their heads with a 
shrill scream. 

“Land sakes!” Jessie 
cried. “What on airth!” 

Jared laughed boyishly. “It’s only 
Pinnie,” he explained. “She’s settin’.” 


Bingham 


‘it for its heft in gold.” 


“Settin'!”’ 

“Yes, Pinnie allers was partiklar 
‘bout hevin’ her eggs in a safe place, 
an’ this summer she hid her nest in 
here before we’d found out where she 
was sneakin’ ter. So father bought 
some turkey eggs an’ swapped ‘em 
one day when she went downstairs. 
He’s reel sot on them turkeys hevin’ 
ev'ry chance. I hope you don’t mind, 
Mrs. Bingham, an’ Pinnie’s dreffle 
quiet actin’ when she knows you.” 

“Do you mean ter say, Jared Boyn- 
ton, that that hen an’ I must hev the 
same room?” 

“There ain’t no other,—an’ wild 
critters git inter our hen-house the 
hull time. We can’t scasly keep ary 
settin’ hen. Father’d be turr’ble up- 
sot if I teched one of them eggs,—an’ 
Pinnie’s sech a kind hen! We've al- 
lers made a pet of her.” 

Looking back at the door, Mrs. 
Bingham could see the subject of the 
discourse peering cautiously into the 
room while still giving vent to her in- 
jured feelings. She was rather a vix- 
enish looking fowl, of the Plymouth 
Rock family, and as she craned her 
neck and rolled a red eve upon the 
intruder, Jessie Bingham felt that it 
was probably well for herself that she 
was unable to understand the com- 
ments that were being made on her 
conduct. 

“Well, well,” she replied, walking 
over to the corner and gazing down 
indulgently at the eggs, “I don’t know 
as I’ve ary place ter talk. I used ter 
be a master hand at raisin’ turkeys 
myself, though I never did hear tell 
o’ a hen nestin’ in a house before.” 
Suddenly her demeanor changed, and 
she turned indignantly upon the boy. 
“Child!” she cried with horror and 
grief in her tones, “do vou know what 
you've done! You've ben an’ set this 
miserable fool fowl on a beautiful tack 
—one o’ them old risin’-sun pattens 
that our mothers used ter set sech 
store by! I’ve one that my Aunt 
Faith pieced, an’ I wouldn’t part with 
She laid her 
hand on the nest, but Jared drew her 
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hastily ‘away, while the expectant 
Pinnie uttered a dismal cackle of dis- 
approbation from the doorway. 

“Don’t tech it, Mrs. Bingham,” he 
pleaded anxiously. “Look at the 
room. Will it do?” | 

Glancing about her for the first time 
she saw that the room was large and 
airy, that an old-fashioned four-poster 
stood in a corner, flanked by a heavy 
chest of drawers, that cobwebs hung 
almost to the floor, while the dust lay 
thick upon everything. 

“*Ye shall know them by their 
fruits,” Mrs.- Bingham murmured 
grimly, with an excited light in her 
eyes. “I b’lieve the good Lord hes 
sent me here for a purpose. Jared, 
my child, git me a broom an’ some 
water.” 

The weeks that followed Jessie 
Bingham’s arrival at the Boynton 
homestead were to her weeks of unal- 
loyed pleasure. She was one of that 
mighty army of New England house- 
wives in whom the sight of dust 
awakens all the primitive passions. 
With a grand enthusiasm she swept 
and scrubbed and scoured, and wher- 
ever her steps turned fresh air and 
cleanliness followed. She _ delved 
among the mysteries of the cellar, and 
climbed to garret heights where prob- 
ably the sweet mountain air had never 
before entered freely,—until, at last. 
the whole house shone under her tire- 
less care with a brilliancy that satis- 
fied even her exacting soul. Nor did 
the inmates escape her renovating 
hands. She bathed the little soft 
bodies with a mother’s tenderness, and 
many a night the lamp burned low as 
she cut and stitched frocks for that 
“prettiest an’ strongest” one, who still 
hovered at a distance and surveyed 
her with all the curiosity and alarm 
_of a wild creature. The day that Ruth 
Ann came to her side, wiled by the 
charms of a great rag doll, was a 
proud one for Jessie Bingham, for she 
was beginning to love the children as 
if they were her own. | 

As for Daniel, he watched with a 
strange pleasure the comings and go- 


ings of that trim little figure, and the 
hours that had formerly been passed 
lounging about the village store now 
slipped by with wondrous rapidity, as 
he sat by the kitchen window with his 
paper lying unregarded on his knees. 
He saw his food prepared in the good 
old wholesome way, and learned how 
comfortable a sock can be when the 
holes have been properly mended. 
Only one thing disturbed him,—the 
increased acidity of his sister’s be- 
havior. She alone of the whole 
household failed to respond to the 
newcomer’s kindness, and, although 
she passively suffered the work to be 
taken out of her hands, she made 
sharp remarks that aroused bitter in- 
dignation in the usually peaceful 
Daniel. 

Down at the Sanborn house, Mrs. 
Dow looked up often at the mountain 
as the days slipped by, and exagger- 
ated reports of the transformation on 
the height floated to her ears. 

“T wish I could walk up,” she said 
wistfully. ‘Peter Russell says she’s 
used more than five barrels o’ lime jest 
in plain whitewashin’; an’ old Mrs. 
Barker heerd she’d ben scrubbin’ the 
hull outside o’ the house with soft 
soap.” 

“When he’s done his threshin’,” her 
daughter replied, ‘“‘we’ll take the team 
an’ go. Do you know, mother, I 
kinder think Dan’l will marry Jessie. 
She’s dreffle clever actin’, an’ he hez 
led a wretched life sence Mary died.” 

Old Mrs. Dow raised her hands 
in horror. “It’s not four years!” 
she cried—‘‘an’ Jessie Bingham! 
There’s Grace Salmon, if he hez ter 
hev a wife.” 

“You'll see if it ain’t so.” 

“Then it’s somebody’s bounded 
duty ter give Ellen Boynton a hint,” 
Mrs. Dow returned savagely. 

For Ellen the light in Daniel’s eyes 
was sufficient warning of the coming 
catastrophe; for a man’s nearest and 
dearest are seldom blind to his un- 
spoken declarations. She watched 
him aiding in household matters with 
cheerful alacrity, and she heard him 
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whistling gayly as he went about his 
work. Twenty times a day he passed 
the kitchen window; for never before 
had he found so many things to do 
in the neighborhood of the house. 
Jessie, too, flushed warmly at times 
when she found his eyes resting upon 
her, or when, by chance, the strong 
brown hand accidentally touched her 
smaller one. Jealous Ellen grew 
crosser and crosser under the burden 
of her suspicions, until at last the cli- 
max came. 

“Ain’t you through yit?” Ellen 
asked, coming into the kitchen one 
Saturday, and sitting down: by the 
table. 

Jessie looked laughingly from the 
round pillows of dough on the board 
before her to a great bowl of pumpkin 
that smoked on a shelf above her 
head. 

“Bread ’n’ pies!” she returned sen- 
tentiously. “Men folks are dreffle big 
eaters ; but there,—I never did gredge 
cookin’ for people. I likes good 
things myself.” 

“Dan'l’s gone ter the Crossin’,” 
Ellen said. ‘“He’s goin’ ter do some 
tradin’, an’ he won’t be back till 
dark.” 

Jessie nodded. “I s’pose he’s told 
you he’s calculatin’ ter buy some new 
furn’ture for the front room,” she re- 
plied, deftly dropping her loaves into 
apan. “Climb ona chair, Ruth Ann, 
an’ make a dolly pie outer this piece 
0’ dough. Arabella ain’t hed a pie 
sence she was born,—an’ she ain’t a 
Boynton if she don’t like tasty 
things.” 

“Furn’ture!” Ellen exclaimed, sit- 
ting up straight in amazement. 

“Yes, he’s aimin’ ter fix up a mite; 
an’ I must say it’s time. Them old 
things is long past their usefulness. 
There’s some dreffle pretty furn’ture 
down ter the Crossin’, an’ I do think 
a nice oak set would make the room 
look turr’ble fine. Boston folks don’t 
hold with hevin’ a bed in the parlor, 
but I allers did say it were right pleas- 
ant ter hev one handy in case folks 
come visitin’. An’ with lace on the 
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pillow cases, an’ a reel nice tack, a bed 
does look kinder stylish.” 

Ellen glowered in silence. The 
news seemed to her only another link 
in the long chain of events that was 
bringing nearer and nearer the day 
that she foresaw with impotent rage. 
It was not like Daniel even to think 
of household luxuries, much less to 
spend his hard earned money fool- 
ishly. She was leaning forward gaz- 
ing out of the window, and did 
not see Ruth Ann straining to reach 
the shelf above,—for the tiny pie was 
ready for its filling. Suddenly the 
chair tilted under the child’s weight, 
she made a spasmodic clutch at the 
bowl, and a quart of the soft, warm 
pumpkin descended squarely on her 
aunt’s head. 

“Land sakes!”’ Jessie Bingham ex- 
claimed, rushing, half laughing, to the 


rescue. ‘What a sight you do be, 
Ellen! Here, wipe it off with this 
towel. Three good pies gone,—an’ 


not a mite of apple sass ter take the 
place!” 

Ellen pushed her away, and turned 
menacingly upon the culprit, who 
still stood panic stricken on the 
chair. 

“She didn’t mean ter do it,” Jessie 
declared, getting rapidly in between 
them. “She was tryin’ ter fill the pie 
I was fool enough ter tell her ter 
make. Let the child alone, Ellen, 
she’s scart ter death now.” 

Ellen’s face turned white with pas- 
sion. “I’ve stood all o’ this I’m go- 
in’ ter stand,” she cried, turning two 
angry eyes on the peaceful mediator.. 
“You come here for a hum which 
wa’n't gredged you, an’ you’ve come 
in between me an’ Dan’l an’ the chil- 
‘ren. I said you might stay, an’ now 
I say you can go. Do you hear,—go! 
It may be too late, but ‘t ennerate 
folks sha’n’t think that I’m blind.” 

“You don’t say that word twice, 
Ellen,” Jessie exclaimed breathlessly. 
“T’ve seen from the fust how you 
counted ary mouthful I hed; an’ as 
ter turnin’ Dan’! an’ the chil’ren agin 
you, it’s a lie! I’ve worked for them 
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as if they were my own,—an’ | leave 
you a hum that is a hum, an’ not a 
disgrace ter your very name. There 
wa'n't another woman in the town as 
would hev teched you or your house 
with a ten-foot pole, so I don’t think 
I owes you anything for the little I’ve 
eat. It were well arned.”’ 

She turned away as she spoke and 
went hurriedly upstairs, striving to 
keep back the tears that threatened 
to defeat her righteous wrath. They 
rolled down her cheeks as she gath- 
ered together her few belongings and 
packed the scanty store into her 
trunk. When that was locked and 
corded, she bathed her face and tied 
on the rusty black bonnet, and tried 
to assume as commonplace an aspect 
as usual. It was a hard task, for the 
room was filled with eloquent mem- 
ories; and above all she dreaded the 
parting with the children. 

They were standing in a forlorn 
little group waiting for her when she 
came out of the door. Ruth Ann was 
sobbing noisily, and Jared’s boyish 
eyes were red, while the little ones 
clamored endless questions that added 
to the misery of the situation. 

“You must try an’ take care o’ your 
father, Jared,” she said. “Ruth Ann 
can wash dishes, an’ you must larn ter 
cook. There’s beans enough for two 
days, an’ doughnuts, an’ the bread’s 
all ready ter gointhe oven. If things 
git reel bad, come down ter Annie 
Barker’s an’ tell me.” 

Jared nodded solemnly, while Ruth 
Ann clung to her skirts and refused to 
be comforted. 

“Good-bye, my lambs,” she said, 
kissing them all passionately. “TI 
ain’t never goin’ ter forgit you.”” She 
gave a half sob and walked rapidly 
away, leaving them to watch her out 
of sight. 

The road lay white before her, 
while in the bare field only the pump- 
kins in their golden splendor gave ev- 
idence of the gathered crops. The 
sight carried her back to the scene in 
the kitchen,—and she smiled involun- 
tarilv. “Ellen did look dreffle funny,” 


she murmured to herself. “I think 
likely ‘twill take her some time ter 
git them curls jest right agin.” Then 
the tears sprang to her eyes, as a 
sense of the utter loneliness of her sit- 
uation came upon her. “I ain’t got 
nothin’ at all, no folks an’ no hum. 
Annie Barker will take me in, an 
call it charity,—an’ me slavin’ from 
mornin’ ter night. I ain't forgit yit 
how she told the minister ‘twas her 
gift ter the Lord. If it wa’n’t for 
shamin’ Eli in his grave, I’d go ter 
the town-house ter the Crossin’, that 
folks talk "bout so. Poor Eli, he’d be 
turr’blesorry for me. He allers aimed 
ter leave me well off,—but things 
went so cross-wise! I’ve done my 
best, but I’m like that rollin’ stone that 
gits no moss. I expect Dan’l will 
think I was ter blame; but I wa’n't 
goin’ ter see her slappin’ that child. 
She's a reel spiteful woman, an’ ’most 
dreffie lazy. I do hope she'll flax 
‘round an’ try ter keep the house 
straight; but when | think o’ the 
sights [ hev seen, it dont seem 
noways likely. Annie Barker will be 
jest wild ter know all ’bout it; but I 
ain’t goin’ ter tell her nothin’ for 
Dan’l’s ben good ter me. I[ expect 
he'll miss me some.”’ 

The woods now lay before her, 
green as yet, though here and there 
Nature had hung out a flaming warn- 
ing of the coming autumn. Jessie 
singham stopped and gazed back at 
the house from which she had been 
so rudely expelled, and then passed 
swiftly beneath the shadow of the 
trees. Near at hand there was a huge 
stone by the side of the road, and she 
sat down upon it, seeking to compose 
herself before meeting the critical gaze 
of the village, for she knew how small 
a thing denotes a chapter to country 
eyes. Indeed, the ordeal seemed even 
nearer, for close by she could hear the 
sound of horses’ feet striking sturdily 
against the stones on the steep incline. 
She wiped away all signs of tears, and 
strove to present a careless exterior, 
as with a final strain and lurch the 
wagon emerged above the crest of the 
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hill. Daniel Boynton’s eyes met hers 
smilingly. 

“Well, if this ain't lucky!” he cried 
with a jovial laugh. ‘I’ve come back 
ter ask your advice. Shall it be oak 
or cherry?” 

“You'd better ask your sister,” she 
returned with unexpected shortness. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he 
asked, throwing aside the reins and 
leaping from the wagon. “You've 
ben cryin’! Nothin’ ain’t happened 
ter the chil’ren?” 

“No, no!” she answered almost 
sourly. “Your folks are all right. 
This trouble is all my own,—an’ it 
ain’t so dreffle bad but what I can 
‘stand it nuther.” 

“That ain’t like.a friend, Jessie,” he 
said, with a grave shake of the head. 

“Well, if you must know, your sis- 
ter’s turned me out. She said I’d 
come between you ‘n’ her ’n’ the chil- 
‘ren; but it ain’t so. She was jest 
mad because I took Ruth Ann’s part.” 

“She allers was cantank’rous,” he 


muttered savagely. “You want 
goin’ off, Jessie, without sayin’ good- 
bye?” 


“Tf that ain’t jest like a man,” she 
cried indignantly, stung by his tone 
of reproach. “Do you s’pose I'd stay 
a minnit after she said go? Not 
though I knowed she’d let the bread 
I was bakin’ burn purposely.” 

“An’ what’s ter become o' me, 
Jessie?” 

“Oh, you'll git along all right.” 
She said it with a fierce sob. 

He looked at her almost shyly. 

“I ask you ter come back agin,— 
but in your proper place,—as my wife. 
I don’t hev much ter offer you, an old 
man an’ four chil’ren ter take care on, 
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an’ a cold, comfortless hum on top o’ 
a mountin; but the man an’ the chil- 
‘ren will love you true. When I see 
you tendin’ my little ones, I fust 
knowed what they'd lost,—an’ I| saw, 
too, what a kind, good mother you'd 
make. Then I larned ter love you for 
yourself, an’ the house was a hum be- 
cause you was there.” 

She looked up at him breathlessly. 
“It ain’t so, Dan’l!” 


“Only come, Jessie, an’ see. Will 
your” The grave face stooped 
nearer. 


“T’ll take you all,—you ‘n’ the chil- 
‘ren,’ she cried excitedly, throwing out 
her arms with a grand maternal ges- 
ture; “‘an’ the hum on the top o’ the 
mountin sha’n’t be cold, if love can 
warm it.” 

An hour later old Mrs. Dow called 
her daughter hurriedly to the piazza. 
“TI don’t know what ails Dan’l Boyn- 
ton,” she exclaimed. “He come driv- 
in’ by in fine shape some time ago, 
an’ then he turned the team ‘round 
an’ went back, an’ now here he is agin 
with Jessie.” 

“They both seem dreffle tickled 
with somethin’,” her daughter com- 
mented. “Look how close they do 
be settin’! You mark my words, 
mother, that’ll be a match.” 

“They’re takin’ the road ter the 
Crossin’, Liddie. Ain’t that strange! 
He’s allers done his tradin’ ter Free- 


mont.” 
“H’m! I heerd yesterday that the 
new minister is boardin’ ter the 


Crossin’ for a spell.” 

“Why, Liddie!” Mrs. Dow cried, 
staring at the prophet with amaze- 
ment. 

“You jes’ wait an’ see, mother.” 
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THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


By Ethelwyn Wetherald. 


The guests were choice and few: 
There was Success with his splendid eyes, 
And Health with his ruddy hue; 


[ MADE a feast in my banquet hall ; 


And there was Joy with her radiant smile, 
And Love with her lily breast ; 

And I said, we five will eat and drink,— 
There shall be no other guest. 


I set five plates upon the board, 
With fairest fruits o’erspread ; 
When suddenly a sixth appeared, 
Heaped high with bitter bread. 


I set five glasses on the board, 
And poured in them the wine; 

When suddenly a sixth appeared, 
Filled full of tears and brine. 


I placed five wreaths upon the board, 
Rose-tinted like June morns; 

When suddenly a sixth appeared, 
Enwrought with naked thorns. 


Then gay we sat in the banquet hall, 
With merry laugh and jest; 

While at my side unsmiling stood 
The uninvited guest. 


Oh, lightly, lightly flowed the talk, 
And laughter rang again; 

Yet louder sounded in my heart 
The speechlessness of Pain. 
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GREW i in the darkling 4 

« Ina country o’er the-sea ; 

; My tree was the heart of the forest. 
And I was the heart of the tree. 

ore. ee That is the reason the songs I sing 


© Flutter and throb like a living thing! 


‘learned the hall of the snow Bakes, 
The music of mists uprolled, 
The tender dusk of the summer, 
Thick-threaded with notes of gold 


The warm spring suns the sap updrew a 
;- And soaked me in music, through and through, 


learned of the pasy brooklet 

- . That over the mosses twirls ; 

Rounded and pure as pearls. 

- Crackle of hoar-frost or pat of rain, 


“e I wove them all in my silver skein. i, . 


{heard the foot of the squirrel 


* When scarcely the dry leaves stirred ; ! 
The padded tread of the rabbit 52: 
On velvets of moss 
J 
And the wild birds taught me, note by note; | 
4 4 The magic hid in each feathered throat. 


a finns the love-songs of linnets 
To you.in this crowded room; ‘pk 
The spice of the pine and the hemlock, 
The blur of the leaves’ green gloom. _.%”, 
"2 I bring you the woodland’s healing balm, en, + 
/ I give you the forest’s wondrous calm. 
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NEW ENGLAND IN WISCONSIN. 
By Ellis Baker Usher. 


FEW years ago* the New Enc- 
A LAND MAGAZINE published an 

article entitled “New England in 
Michigan,” which began with the 
statement that “Michigan is peculiarly 
interesting as being the farthermost 
western point where New England re- 
appears distinctively. Beyond that 
state the foreign element began to 
make itself a balancing if not prepon- 
derant factor in society.” The writer 
of these words could not have been 
familiar with his next western neigh- 
bor, Wisconsin, and with Iowa, Ne- 
braska and Kansas,—and for that 
matter, with the whole country west 
of Lake Michigan. It is a common 
error of many New England people 
to adopt the idea of the West that is 
expressed by John G. Saxe: 


“English and Irish, French and Spanish, 
Germans, Italians, Dutch and Danish, 
Crossing their veins until they vanish 

In one conglomeration ! 
So subtle a tangle of blood, indeed, 
No Heraldry Harvey will ever succeed 
In finding the circulation.” 


Roughly stated, ;Michigan had, as 
appears by the Uired States census 
of 1890, five pe cent more native born 
population th Wisconsin. The 
discussion going on with 
especial activity during the past year, 
as to the consanguinity of the peoples 
of England and the United States; 
and the question, Are we Anglo- 
Saxons? compreher“s this subject of 
New England influence in the entire 
West, as it comprehends it in New 
England. The proce of amalgamat- 
ing races that we here > in progress 
began some centuries: in England. 
The broad view of this. aportant sub- 
ject concerns itself with:something be- 
yond individuals. It deals with ideas 
and morals. Viewed from this stand- 
point, the United States is more 

* December, 1895. 
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Anglo-Saxon than Great Britain, just 
as Dr. Stubbs says that “‘in its political 
development England is the most 
Teutonic of all European countries.” 
The inspiration of free government 
came originally from the old German 
frewmark, the idea that developed the 
Hanseatic League of free cities that, 
passing through England, developed 
Magna Charta, and that furnished the 
mould in which was run the constitu- 
tion of the Connecticut colony, the 
first written charter of a free state. It 
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is the ideas and ideals of government 
to which we must first turn for our 
evidence of Anglo-Saxon relation- 
ship. But taking the more superficial 
aspect of the case, the Teuton has been 
our chief immigrant; and he has read- 
ily assimilated because he has merely 
come to claim his own. The ideas of 
free government which he finds here 
were Anglo-Saxon before they were 
American. The Saxon and English 
tribes, as Fiske and others tell us, 
came from the remote wilds of north- 
ern Germany. The Northmen and 
Danes, who several times overran 
England after the first Teutonic in- 
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vasion, only added new infusions of 


Teutonic blood. 

No student of the 
amalgamation of races 
and the course of emi- 
gration has failed to 
observe that climate is 
a factor of overshad- 
owingimportance. The 
Latin races have made 
small mark in north- 
ern latitudes, and, 
however _ nearsighted 
ignorance may avoid 
the fact, it will re- 
main true the 
blood of the Picts 
and Scots and Kelts, such traces 
of it as may be left, is more 
“foreign” in the English race than the 
Teutonic blood of any of the northern 
peoples of Europe west of Poland. It 
has frequently been shown that there 
are spots in provincial New England 
that speak purer Shakespearean Eng- 
lish than can be found in most parts of 
England to-day. Our “conglomera- 
tion’ of blood is not so great after all; 
but grant that it is, for the sake of 
argument,—where does that help the 
assertion that we are not an Anglo- 
Saxon people? The London Spectator 
in discussing this topic a year ago put 
the truth in the following interesting 
passage: “The ethos, moral and nat- 
ural characteristics of the republic 
are distinctly Anglo-Saxon, quite 
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as distinctly as those of the United 
Kingdom. The best way of deter- 
mining the distinguishing character- 
istics of a nation is to observe (1) 
the men who rule it, lead it and rep- 
resent it ; (2) its religious proclivities ; 
(3) the system of law’ under 
which it lives; (4) its literature. 
Now we claim that in all these 
respects America is overwhelm- 
ingly Anglo-Saxon. Take the names 
of the men who have ruled America in 
the past and who rule her now. Every 
one of them has the true English ring. 
Are not Washington, Lincoln, Gar- 
field, English names? Take the 
names of the presidents from the 
foundation of the republic, Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, 
Adams, Jackson. They 
are quite as English as 
those of our own 
premiers. In the 
whole list the only 
name which is_ not 
English or Scotch or 
Irish is Van Buren, a 
Knickerbocker from 
New York. But no 
one seriously puts 
Van Buren among the 
great men of the re- 
pub! >. This is an- 
cient historv? . bit of it. 
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Look at the men who rule America 
to-day. The president is Mr. Mc- 
Kinley; the vice-president is Mr. 
Hobart ; the secretary of state was Mr. 
Sherman, and is Mr. Day: the secre- 
tary of the treasury is 
Mr. Gage; the secre- 
taries of war and 
navy are Mr. Alger 
and Mr. Long; the 
-secretary of the in- 
terior is Mr. Corne- 
lius Bliss. But it is 
not necessary to go 
on, not a single mem- 
ber of the cabinet 
has a foreign name.”’ 
The common law of 
England is the law of 
the land, except in 
Louisiana, and the 
Spectator says, “The 
courts of Michigan 
are more  Anglo- 
Saxon than those of 
Edinburgh.” 

In 1876, the late George William 
Curtis began an address before the 
New England Society of New York 
by recalling the remark, attributed by 
Izaak Walton to Dr. Botelier, “that 
doubtless God might have made a bet- 
ter berry than the strawberry, but 
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doubtless he never did,” with the ap- 
plication that “doubtless there might 
have been a better place to be born in 
than New England, but doubtless no 
such place exists.”” Continuing in the 
same happy vein he said: “The May- 
flower, sir, brought seed and not a 
harvest. In a century and a half the 
religious restrictions of the Puritans 
had grown into absolute religious 
liberty; and in two centuries it had 
burst beyond the limits of New Eng- 
land, and John Carver of the May- 
flower had ripened into Abraham 
Lincoln of the [Illinois prairie.” 
This is the historical epitome of the 
settlement of the West. The fact, also 
alluded to by Mr. Curtis, that every 
American is a “Yankee” to the Eu- 
ropean, is the wide testimonial and 
acknowledgment of the pregnant New 
England influence upon our national 
character. 

The tendency of emigration to fol- 
low latitude in the westward march of 
empire has been commented upon, as 
applying quite as well 
toemigrants of Amer- 
ican birth as to those 
who come here from 
the old woild. Per- 
haps there is no more 
marked illustration of 
this natural tendency 
than the westward 
movement of the 
New England stock. 
The northern Yankee 
from Maine, New 
Hampshire and Ver- 
mont has _ followed 
the pine tree from 
New York to Puget 
Sound. The Connect- 
icut and Massachu- 
setts Yankees fol- 
lowed the Connecti- 
cut grant, scattering through north- 
ern Pennsylvania and southern New 
York to some extent, but making 
their main lodgment with General 
Cleaveland and his successors in 
the “Western Reserve” of Ohio. 
This emigration extended to Iowa 
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and was to some extent divert- 
ed below its normal line by the 
antislavery troubles of Kansas. In 
these general statements there is 
enough of truth to furnish broad sug- 
gestion for the lover of investigation. 
Wisconsin, two years 
after its admission to 
the Union, in 1850, con- 
tained but 305,391 peo- 
ple. In 1860 it had 
grown to 755,881. This 
increase was largely 
due to foreign immigra- 
tion; and of the 91,000 
men sent to the field 
during the war for the 
Union, probably more 
than fifty per cent were 
foreign born. Foreign 
blood has dominated 
the population from the 
beginning of her 
statehood; and _ the 
census of “1890 shows 
that, of Wisconsin’s 1,686,880 people, 
74.14 per cent have one or both 
parents who were born aliens, 
25.86 per cent are native born, 
with native parents; and more than 
half the voters are still aliens by birth. 
In this foreign blood the Teutonic 
predominates. The major part of it 
is German; and we find that no for- 
eigner makes a more 
jealous and independ- 
ent freeman than the 
German immigrant. 
The average New 
Englander is likely to 
raise his eyebrows at 
this statement of the 
strength of our for- 
eign born element; 
for he is often obliv- 
ious to the fact that 
Boston has a bigger 
Irish population than 
Dublin, and __ that 
Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to the census 
of 1890, had 29.35 per 
cent of foreigners, 
while Wisconsin had 
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but 30.75 per cent. The difference is 
mainly to be found in the “native 
born” population. The great ma- 
jority of the natives of Wiscon- 
sin are of the first and second gener- 
ations in descent from foreign immi- 
grants. Not to exceed 
15,000 and probably a 
much smaller number 
only of such natives 
could trace an ancestry 
in this country reaching 
to or back of the revo- 
lutionary period, with- 
out admixture of for- 
eign blood. This is the 
fact that is most aston- 
ishing in this examina- 
tion; and it is quite re- 
markable, in this aspect 
of the growth of the 
state, to find the great 
influence this little 
leaven of New England 
blood has exerted, from 
the very beginning. 

There were two constitutional con- 
ventions held in Wisconsin territory. 
The first, whose constitution was re- 
jected, held in 1846, contained 124 
delegates. Of these delegates 29 were 
known to be New England men, and 
10 others wereof New England parent- 
age: and of the 42 natives of New 
York (who were then 
and have ever since 
been numerically 
strong and dom- 
nant), there were 
many names that sug- 
gest New England 
origin. In the sec- 
ond constitutional 
convention, held in 
1847-48, there were 
69 delegates; 24 of 
these were from New 
England and 5 were 
known to be of New 
England parentage. 
Of the 32 men wno 
were members’ of 
these conventions, 
who afterwards held 
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positions of prominence, 14 were 
of New England birth or stock. 

The most distinguished of these 
men was Alexander W. Randall, him- 
self born in New York, but the son of 
Phineas Randall of Massachusetts. 
He was twenty-seven, in 1846, when 
he was elected to the constitutional 
convention. He distinguished him- 
self there by introducing a resolution 
requiring the question of colored suf- 
frage to be separately submitted to 
vote of the people. The resolution 
was adopted after an exciting debate, 
by a vote of 53 to 46. Mr. Randali 
was governor of the state four years, 
and was most efficient in raising and 
organizing troops early in the civil 
war. Iy 1862 he was appointed min- 
ister to Rome. Resigning, he sought 
a military appointment, but was in- 
duced by the president to accept the 
position of assistant postmaster gen- 
eral, which he filled until 1865, when 
he was made postmaster general. 

Next in prominence was Louis 
Powell Harvey, born in East Had- 
dam, Connecticut. His family earlv 
joined the movement to the Western 
Reserve, where Louis got part of a 
college education at the Western Re- 
serve College, at Hudson. In 1841 he 
located in what is now ‘Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, and opened a school, then 
edited a Whig paper, and was post- 
master of the place under President 
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Tyler. ‘He served two terms in the 
state senate, one term as secretary oi 
state, was a regent of the state univer- 
sity, and in 1861 was elected governor 
to succeed Governor Randall. He 
had served only about four months as 
governor when he was drowned by 
accidentally falling from a steamboat 
deck into the Tennessee River at 
Savannah. He had gone south to 
look after the welfare of the Wisconsin 
troops. His untimely end interrupted 
a most useful and promising career. 

Experience Estabrook, a native of 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, was a 
prominent man in the second consti- 
tutional convention. He was at- 
torney-general of the new state, and 
later was a pioneer in and delegate to 
Congress from Nebraska. 

William M. Denis of Rhode Island 
was state bank comptroller. Edward 
V. Whiton of Revolutionary stock, 
born in Lee, Massachusetts, served 
several terms in the territorial legisla- 
ture, and was a member of the judi- 
ciary committee of the first conven- 
tion. ‘He was elected a circuit judge 
immediately after the adoption of the 
constitution, the circuit judges sitting 
together en banc, then constituted 
the supreme court, over which he for 
a season presided. When the sep- 
arate organization of the supreme 
court was made, in 1852, he was 
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elected the first chief justice, which 
position he filled with great ability 
and dignity until his death in 1859. 
George Gale, a native of Vermont, 
held minor positions and served nine 
yearsascircuit judge. Hehelpedtoor- 
ganize Trempealeau county, found- 
ed the village of Galesville and Gale 
College, for which he left an endow- 
ment of ten thousand dollars. Jf. 
Allen Barber of Vermont served one 
term in the territorial legislature and 
five since the state organization. In 
1863 he was speaker. He served two 
terms in the state senate, and two 


men who “lead,” “rule” and “repre- 
sent.” 

The New England stamp was thus 
early put upon the institutions of 
Wisconsin. In the southwestern por- 
tion of the state, in the then important 
lead regions, was a strong settlement 
of southerners, and the records show 
that a few negro slaves were brought 
to this section of Wisconsin. New 
England ideas and southern ideas of 
government, both represented by men 
of ability, met and clashed sharply in 
the constitutional conventions, and 
the New Englander won. The terri- 
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terms as a representative in Congress. 
John ‘H. Tweedy, a native of Con- 
necticut, was a delegate in Congress. 
Frederick S. Lovell of Vermont was a 
colonel of volunteers. 

The natives of New York who were 
of New England ancestry held posi- 
tions as follows: Charles H. Larrabee, 
congressman, circuit judge, colonel of 
volunteers. A. Hyatt Smith and 
George B. Smith were attorneys gen- 
eral. Eleazer Root was the state’s 
first superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; he was of Connecticut ancestry. 

These brief biographical references 
serve to suggest the requirements 
mentioned in the first of the Spec- 
tator’s specifications,—namely, the 


tory and the new state were Demo- 
cratic in politics, but the southern 1n- 
fluence took second place at once. 
The Wisconsin legislature instructed 
its first United States senators to vote 
against a resolution that was supposed 
to involve the extension of slavery to 
California; and Isaac P. Walker, born 
in Royalton, Vermont, was elected to 
Congress in 1849, when the state was 
but a year old, as a distinctively Lib- 
erty Party, antislavery representative, 
taking his place in the Senate in 1855, 
alongside Joshua R. Giddings and 
John P. Hale, as an abolitionist of the 
most pronounced type. In 1856 the 
electoral vote of Wisconsin was cast 
for John C. Fremont. 
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In a speech delivered in Milwaukee, 
in 1884, the late James G. Blaine said, 
“The Republican party had its birth 
in the great Northwest.” The first 
suggestion of the name was made in 
that typical New England forum, the 
Congregational “meeting-house” in 
Ripon, Wisconsin, February 29, 1854, 
by a meeting called to protest against 
the Nebraska bill, then before Con- 
gress. 

A field not usually sought for the 
history of dominating influence is that 
of political party management; but it 
is an important field and one that will 
yield valuable returns to research. No 
man of foreign birth has ever held the 


other positions of state and national 
distinction. The second Republican 
chairman, L. P. Harvey, was after- 
ward governor. Elisha W. Keyes, a 
native of Vermont, who settled in the 
state in 1850, who was the fifth Re- 
publican chairman, has been postmas- 
ter of Madison twenty years and is 
now serving a sixth term. He has also 
been a member of the legislature. In 
1879, for one hundred ballots, he led 
in a contest between himself, Timothy 
©. Howe and Matthew H. Carpenter, 
for the United States senatorship, and 
on his withdrawal Mr. Carpenter was 
elected by acclamation. ‘Henry C. 
Payne, who has served in the capacity 
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political office of chairman of either 
the Democratic or Republican State 
Central Committee. A list of Demo- 
cratic chairmen since 1860 shows that, 
of fifteen men who have held the po- 
sition, four were of New England 
birth and six were of New England 
parentage. Of the thirteen Republi- 
can chairmen since 1854, four were 
New England men and four were of 
New England ancestry. For example, 
Beriah Brown, chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic Committee in 1861, was born 
in New York. His father was a native 
of Providence, Rhode Island, and his 
mother of Blandford, Massachusetts. 
He was an official reporter of the state 
convention of 1846, an editor. and 
later became a pioneer journalist in 
Oregon and Washington. Several of 
the Committee chairmen have been 
members of Congress and have held 


of Republican chairman and is still the 
Wisconsin representative on _ the 
Republican National Committee, is a 
native of Ashfield, Massachusetts, 
where four generations of his progen- 
itors lived before him. Moses Paine 
or Payne, from whom he is descended, 
was a “freeman” in Boston in 1628. 
His mother was an Ames, also of an 
old Boston family. Mr. Payne be- 
came active in politics in the cam- 
paign of 1872 in Milwaukee, as a 
“young Republican” organizer. He 
was then twenty-nine years of age. He 
has been for twenty years a National 
Committeeman, and in 1896 he wrote 
the original draft of the money plank 
of the St. Louis platform, and was in 
immediate charge of the details of the 
campaign that followed, as the assist- 
ant of Chairman Hanna. Horace A. 
Taylor, now assistant secretary of the 
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treasury of the United 
States, is one of the 
New Englanders 
whom the accident of 
birth made a native of 
New York. His 
parents were both na- 
tives of Vermont, and 
he was born just over 
the border, in St. Law- 
rence county. He was 
Republican chairman 
four years, and has 
been a prominent fig- 
ure in Wisconsin pol- 
itics for forty years. 
He appointed 


present mayor of the 
city of La Crosse. He 
is a native of Gray, 
Maine, and, as _ his 
name will suggest, 
dates back in lineage 
to the same lines as 
Dr. Holmes and “Par- 
son” Smith, of “won- 
derful one-hoss shay” 
fame. Edward C. Wall 
of Milwaukee, who is 
the present member 
of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, and 
whose campaigns in 
1890 and 1892, as state 


United States consul 
to Marseilles, Frarice, 
by President Garfield, 
and was United States commissioner 
of railroads under President Har- 
rison. 

On the Democratic side, the late 
George H. Paul, who was chairman 
of the State Committee in 1867-69 and 
again in 1873-75, was a native of Ver- 
mont. ‘He was a newspaper publisher 
in Kenosha, Wisconsin, as early as 
1851, and was prominent in state pol- 
itics for nearly forty years. Dr. Wen- 
aell A. Anderson, who was chairman 
of the Democratic Committee six 
years, was consul general to Montreal, 
Canada, during both administrations 
of President Cleveland, and is at 
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chairman, were marked 
by signal Democratic 
successes in this state, 
was born in Milwaukee, but through 
both his parents goes directly to Ver- 
mont. 

Without multiplying these personal 
sketches, it will be seen that Wiscon- 
sin political management has always 
been strongly influenced by New 
England men. This statement gains 
emphasis as we proceed to examine 
the records to discover who has ruled 
and represented this commonwealth 
during the fifty-one years of its state- 
hood. In this connection attention 


should be called to the extent of ter- 
ritory included in this development, 
as well as to the small numerical 
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strength of the New England ele- 
ment. The area of land in the state 
of Wisconsin is 54,450 square miles, 
within 7,555 square miles of as much 
land as is comprised in the six New 
England states; and if from their total 
area could be subtracted that which in 
Yankee parlance is “on edge,” in the 
mountains of Massachusetts, Ver- 
mont, New Hampshire and Maine, 
Wisconsin would prove to have more 
available land than all New England. 

To look over the list of our govern- 
ors, who, including Edward Scofield, 
the present incumbent, number eigh- 
teen, one is first struck with the fact 
that the only aliens by birth who have 
ever held the office were Lieutenant- 
Governor Arthur McArthur, a 
Scotchman, who served four days in 
1856, during a contest between rival 
claimants for the office ; Governor 
Edward Salomon, a German, who 
was not elected to the office, but 
succeeded to it from the lieu- 
tenant-governorship upon _ the 
death of Governor Harvey, and 
Governor William E. Smith, a 
Scotchman, the only foreign born 
citizen who ever held the office by 
election. 

Beginning with Governor 
Dewey, who was born in the 
“Nutmeg State,” five of the 
eighteen were New England men 
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by birth, while Governor Fairchild, 
who had a distinguished civil and 
military career, was born 
of Massachusetts parents. 
He was consul to Liver- 
pool, niinister to Spain, 
national commander of 
the Grand Army of the 
Republic, and also of the 
Loyal Legion. Governor 
Rusk’s name also sug- 
gests the Yankee filtering 
through the Western Re- 
serve. Randall and Peck 
are known to have New 
England progenitors ; and 
other names suggest the 
same lineage. 

Of all these men prob- 
ably the ablest and the most distin- 
cuished was Cadwallader Colden 
Washburn, who was one of a remark- 
able family, three brothers of which 
simultaneously represented three dif- 
ferent states in Congress for 
several terms during the civil war, 
and a younger brother has since been 
United States senator. Cadwallader 
Washburn settled in Wisconsin in 
1842, at Mineral Point, when he 
formed a partnership with Cyrus 
Woodman,also a native of Maine, that 
lasted for eleven years and laid the 
groundwork for large fortunes for 
both of them. They practised law to 
some extent, but the development of 
the country drew them into the land 
and banking business and resulted in 
a large ownership of pine in northern 
Wisconsin, which later grew to great 
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value. Mr. Washburn was elected to 
Congress in 1854, and this partnership 
was dissolved, though the two men 
were forever after devoted friends and 
frequently interested in each other's 


LAW BUILDING. 


CHEMICAL LABORATORY. 
enterprises. Mr. Washburn served 
five terms in Congress, and his civil 
career was supplemented bv three 
years’ service in the army, most of 
the time with the rank of major- 
general. His business operations 


after the war were mainly devoted 7 


> 


to the large flouring industry at 
Minneapolis, though he retained 
his Wisconsin residence and inter- 
est iri lumbering to the last. He 
was a man of large abilities, great 
force and perfect rectitude. 

It is a notable fact that in the 
supreme court the two justices 
who were of foreign birth, both of 
them jurists of great ability, 
James G. Ryan and Samuel Crawford, 
were natives of Ireland, and that not- 
withstanding our large preponderance 
of German blood, Germans have 
made few conspicuous successes in 
the law. The state has never had a 
German justice of the supreme court, 
nor until recently a circuit judge of 
German blood. 
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The supreme court of Wisconsin 


has always taken high rank among — 


state courts ; and it is notable that Ed- 
ward \. Whiton, already mentioned, 
was its first chief justice. Luther S. 
Dixon of Vermont was another dis- 
tinguished chief justice. These, with 
Jason Downer, also of Vermont, made 
up the list of New England men of 
that bench until 
recently, though 
many of the ten 
justices who were 
born in New York 
would have to go 
to New England 
immediately for a 
pedigree. Two of 
the five present 
justices of the su- 
preme court, Jus- 
tices Roujet D. Marshall and Joshua 
E. Dodge, are natives of New Eng- 
land. Justice Marshall, born in 
Nashua, New Hampshire, is descend- 
ed from Thomas Marshall, who came 
to Boston from England in 1635. His 
ancestors were prominent in the colo- 
nial and revolutionary wars. On his 
mother’s side, Justice Marshall claims 
kinship with the Pitkins, Wolcotts 
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and other prominent Connecticut 
families. Justice Dodge is de- 
scended from Richard Dodge, who 
settled in Salem, Massachusetts, as 
early as 1638, and for many gener- 
ations his ancestors were farmers and 
millers in Hamilton and Ipswich. 
His mother was a ‘Herrick, a well 
known family of Beverly. Though 
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born in New York, Justice John Brad- 
ley Winslowis quite as much of a New 
Englander as his associates, who have 
spent most of their lives in the West. 
He is a_ descendant 
of Kenelm Winslow 
(brother of Edward 
and Governor John), 
who came over in 
1629 and settled at 
Plymouth, removing 
later to Marshfield. 
In the lower courts, 
as in the supreme 
court, New York has 
led New England in 
the number of judges, 
but most of the New 
York men were of 
New England origin, 
and few men of alien 
birth or parentage 
have held important 
judicial positions un- 
til very recent years. 

Wisconsin has had, including the 
present incumbents, twelve United 
States senators, whose average of 
ability and influence has been remark- 
ably high. Four of these men, 
Charles Durkee, Matthew Hale Car- 
penter, Philetus Sawver and William 
Freeman Vilas, were natives of Ver- 
mont; Timothy O: Howe was from 
Maine; Mr. Doolittle’s ancestry runs 
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back to Connecticut; John C. Spoon- 
er’s father was born in Massachusetts, 
though he was himself born in the 
Western Reserve of Ohio; John 
L. Mitchell’s mother is a native of 
Massachusetts; and Mr. Mitchell’s 
successor, Joseph Very Quarles, is 
the son of a New Hampshire sire, 
and his progenitors on both sides 
were Massachusetts families. 

These biographical notes may not 
be as lively reading as a story with 
less detail, yet they tell more unerr- 
ingly than is possible with statements 
of generalities, however strong, the 
story of New England’s impress upon 
this empire state of the Northwest. 

In the domain of education the New 
England influence was potent and 
dominant everywhere, in the estab- 
lishment of the public school system, 
the normal schools, the state univer- 
sity, and such colleges as Beloit, 
Ripon, Lawrence 
University at Apple- 
ton, Gale College at 
Galesville, Downer 
College, and others 
that were the result 
of private initiative 
or endowment. A 
suggestion as to the 
inspiration and con- 
duct of these private 
institutions may be 
found in the names of 
the Rev. A. L. Chapin 
of Beloit College, the 
Rev. William Hark- 
ness Sampson _ of 
Lawrence University, 
Amos A. Lawrence of 
Boston, en- 
dowed the university 
that bears his name, Edward Cooke of 
Boston, its first president, the Rev. 
J. W. Walcott, president of Ripon 
College in 1853, and the Rev. W. C. 
Whitford, president of Milton Col- 
lege. 

The broader history of our educa- 
tional institutions is to be found, how- 
ever, in the public schools and in the 
University of Wisconsin. In the con- 
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stitutional convention 
of 1847-48, Experience 
Estabrook was chair- 
man of the committee 
on education and 
school funds; and that 
committee did impor- 
tant work in establish- 
ing a comprehensive 
free school system and 
in providing for the 
care and use of the 
funds accruing to the 
state through the 
grants of government 
lands for school pur- 


poses. The normal 
schools were also pro- 
vided for. Another 
member of this committee, the 
Rev. Eleazer Root, devoted his 


work in the convention to the subject 
of education, and later was the first 
superintendent of public instruction, 
in which capacity he organized and 
put into operation the public school 
system of the state and helped to 
found the state university. 

The organization of the University 
of Wisconsin was contemporaneous 
with that of the state, and Eleazer 
Root was the first president of the 
board of regents. Simeon Mills was 
treasurer, and the man who chose the 
beautiful site of that now important 
seat of learning. The first chancellor 
of the universit;; was John H. Lathrop 
of Connecticut ; the second chancellor, 
Dr. Henry Barnard, was from the 
same state. The eighty-sixth birth- 
day of this “Nestor of public educa- 
tion in America’ was celebrated in 
February last, in Hartford. Dr, Bar- 
nard was an important factor in shap- 
ing the school svstem of Wisconsin, 
and while chancellor of the university 
acted as agent of the normal school 
regents, inaugurated teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and exerted a lasting influence 
upon the normal schools. The names 
of the succeeding presidents of the 
university, Paul A. Chadbourne, John 
H. Twombly, John Bascom, Thomas 
Chrowder Chamberlain and Charles 
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‘Kendall Adams, need 
only to be spoken to 
call attention to the 
New England influ- 
ence in this chief insti- 
tution of learning of 
Wisconsin. To cata- 
logue the names of the 
leading professors of 
the institution would 
give additional em- 
phasis to the point. 

In another educa- 
tional direction, and 
one quite unusual in a 
new territory, New 
England influence was 
very responsible. The 
first suggestion for the 
organization of historical so- 
ciety came from the Mineral Point 
Democrat, in October, 1846. That 
was the home of General Smith 
(not a New England man), who was 
made the first president of the society, 
and also of Mr. Cyrus Woodman, who 
later became one of the first vice- 
presidents of the society. He was a 
graduate of Bowdoin and one of 
Chancellor Lathrop’s friends and ad- 
visers. He was undoubtedly an im- 
portant factor in the society’s organi- 
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zation, and he retained his interest as 
long as he lived. ‘He once suggested 
to General Washburne that they 
should unite in founding an agricul- 
tural college, and at another time that 
they should together found a histor- 
ical library in connection with the uni- 
versity. In later years, when Mr. 
Washburne presented the university 
with an observatory, Mr. Woodman 
endowed it with an astronomical li- 
brary, to perpetuate the association of 
their names. 

The success of the historical so- 
ciety was assured, after a somewhat 
uncertain existence from 1849 to 
1852, by the selection of Lyman C. 
Draper, whose forbears were of gen- 
uine Plymouth stock, for secretary. 
The result is that to-day the Wiscon- 
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sin state historical library ranks as by 
far the best collection of printed and 
manuscript material bearing upon the 
history of the middle West to be 
found in the country. No library 
west of the Hudson River compares 
with it for the size and value of its col- 
lections of Americana, in which it 
ranks immediately after the Harvard 
College library and the Boston public 
library. Among state historical so- 
cieties it is, in the matter of research 
and collections, one of the most 
active, its publications ranking with 
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those of Massachusetts and Pennsyl- 
vania. Its present very efficient sec- 
retary, Mr. Reuben G. Thwaites, was 
born and reared in Boston. 

From the days of 1767, when John 
Carver of Connecticut first put 
Yankee foot on Wisconsin soil, the 
forests have been the temptation to 
many of the new pilgrims from the 
East. Every township of pine in the 
state will bear testimony to their visi- 
tations. At Green Bay, the first lum- 
berman, in 1827, was Colonel Ebene- 
zer Childs, a Massachusetts boy. 
Daniel Whitney was the first man to 
invade the pine forests of the Wiscon- 
sin River in 1827-28; and‘H. S. Allen, 
a Maine Yankee, was sawing lumber 
in Dunn county in 1835. New Eng- 
land men were pioneers on every prin- 
cipal stream of the state; and the 
names of C. C. Washburn, Philetus 
Sawyer, William F. Vilas, J. W. Bab- 
cock and Daniel Wells, Jr., suggest 
the prominence attained in other fields 
by men who have made fortunes in 
pine lumber. 

It is an interesting fact that when 
the civil war began, in 1861, the ros- 
ter of every early regiment and the 
names on every early subscription 
paper bore testimony to the patriot- 
ism of the descendants of the Pil- 
grims; and among the Wisconsin 
men who won distinction in the field 
they bore a noble part. Of the com- 
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manders of the famous “Iron Bri- 
gade,’’ General Lysander Cutler was 
a native of Massachusetts, while Gen- 
eral Edward S. Bragg, who has since 
served in Congress and made a na- 
tional reputation, is the grandson of a 
man who fought under the stern old 
hero of Bennington who “would win 
the fight or leave Molly Stark a 
widow.” General Fairchild’s ances- 
try is in Massachusetts, and General 
John A. Kellogg’s in Connecticut. 


ELISHA W. KEYES. 


This brief ‘statement concerning a 
most distinguished command is typt- 
cal of the Wisconsin record in that 
war. 

Wisconsin has a brigadier-general 
returned last year from the Philip- 
pines, Charles King, a great-grandson 
of Rufus King, who signed the na- 
tional constitution for Massachusetts. 
He has made a name in letters as well 
as in war. He is but one of many of 
the children of New England who 
have recently represented Wisconsin 
with credit in the contests with Spain. 

In railway projection, railway 
building and railway operation, New 
England men have pioneered in Wis- 
consin. Every great railway system 
of the state was a creature of their 
brains and energy. Byron Kilbourne, 
Sherburne S. Merrill, E. D. Holton, 
Charles L. Colby, Edwin Abbott, 
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David M. Kelly, John Catlin and 
James 'H. Howe are names that will 
be recognized as proof of this state- 
ment. 

In commercial and industrial enter- 
prises no exception is furnished to the 
prevailing prominence of the Yankee. 
T. A. Chapman of Maine, a protégé 
of Hovey of Boston, was the dry 
goods merchant prince of the German 
city of Milwaukee; while E. P. Allis 
of Massachusetts built up an iron 
works in the same city, whose en- 
gines, mill machinery and other prod- 
ucts are now shipped all over the 
world. These signal successes typify 
many lesser ones in all fields and 
throughout all parts of the state. 

What is true of the callings referred 
to is true of almost all fields of men- 
tal, mechanical, commercial and in- 
dustrial activity. New England 
preachers were missionaries, not 
alone in the spread of the gospel, but 
in education and in the establishment 
of moral and social standards. The 
early editors of the state were largely 
from New England, and the Yankee 
is still well represented in the pulpits 
and in the press of Wisconsin. There 
is no need to multiply names or sug- 
gest fields for investigation. The 
Yankee was a pioneer in every part 
of the Badger State. He has linked 
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his name with every important indus- 
try, except that of brewing, and with 
every section of the commonwealth. 
Though few in numbers, the New 
England men have been potent, and, 
however the foreign blood has or may 
predominate, theirs is the pattern that 
has been set and must be followed. 

It has sometimes been a matter of 
wonder that Wisconsin, over- 
whelmingly foreign in its population, 
should be so distinctively American in 
all its institutions of government, in 
its educational impulse and in its ma- 
terial progress. ‘The endeavor of this 
article is to suggest a correct solution 
of this question. It is explained in 
the fact that Wisconsin institutions 
were formed and have been dom- 
inated by Americans of New England 
lineage from the beginning. 

There were reasons for this New 


England dominance, not far to seek. 
The early German and Scandinavian 
immigration was largely from the 
peasant classes. They came _ here 
with small means, and, with their 
families to rear and their fortunes to 
make, they had little time or opportu- 
nity to take leading parts in politics or 
in formative action that affected social 
or political affairs. Generally they 
were contented to follow those whom 
they looked upon as familiar with the 
customs and institutions of the coun- 
try, to which they were willing and 
ready to conform. <A change is now 
coming, and rapidly. The sons and 
grandsons of these immigrants are 
Americans, and thev have inherited 
or are making for themselves com- 
petencies. They have the disposition 
and the opportunity to assert them- 
selves. The last two Wisconsin legis- 
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latures mark this change. They have 
been largely made up of natives of the 
state. ‘These Wisconsin men are tak- 
ing their places, and taking them well, 
in every post of activity. 

The first fifty years of Wisconsin’s 
statehood was strongly marked with 
the force and the ubiquity of the New 
England Yankee. He blazed the way 
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for intellectual and material progress, 
and his descendants and the descend- 
ants of his foreign-born neighbors 
are following and must continue to 
follow in his broad pathway. Here- 
after the destinies of Wisconsin are to 
be in the hands of her own sons. 
They are in every way worthy of their 
heritage. 


A TALE OF THE SOUTH SHORE. 
By Paschal H. Coggins. 


I, 


right or wrong.” 

Miss Walden looked the 
old minister frankly in thé eyes; and 
although her words were firm, there 
was the echo of a groan in her slow 
voice. For nearly half an hour she 
had heard him without interruption, 
and the pain of the intefview was be- 
ginning to show in the nervous press- 
ure of her lips and the deepening of 
her fingers upon the cushioned arm of 
her chair. But Mr. Cobham had 
come upon no holiday visit, and the 
burden of an unfulfilled purpose was 
heavy upon him. 

“But, Elizabeth, we must not for- 
get that Alice is still very young. 
Why, it seems but last week that the 
child was climbing our big apple tree. 
You remember the fall,—and the 
bruised arm, and the torn pinafore, 
and the tears? And now—now it’s a 
husband. Mv, my, what strange crea- 
tures you women are!” He shook 
his head with an air of despondency in 
which, after all, there was but little of 
simulation. For one bnef moment 
Miss Walden seemed about to yield to 
this sudden polishing of memory’s 
lamp; then with a quick tightening of 
the lips, she thrust aside the genii of 
bygone days and stood inexorable in 
the present. 


‘M: COBHAM, Alice was either 


“Alice is certainly old enough to 
choose the right path.” 

“Do any of us ever quite reach that 
age in this world?” asked the old man 
with gentle earnestness. ‘Could 
either of us, do you think, afford to 
surrender the blessed privilege of be- 
ing forgiven, sometimes? I do not 
doubt the child’s rudeness, but—” 

“IT can never forget it.” The speech 
came abruptly, as if forced from the 
woman’s lips by some sudden and 
vivid memory. 

“You need not forget it. Alice 
herself will remember it with sorrow 
until her dying day. But you cannot 
doubt the reality of her love; and 
when the excitement of it all has 
passed away, she will be contrite 
enough. But, Elizabeth, we older 
folks must make allowances. Let me 
bid her return to the Anchorage with- 
out waiting for that day of humilia- 
tion. It is a sad thought to some of 
us that, even for her own misconduct, 
Margaret Walden’s grandchild should 
be driven from the old home on the 
eve of what should live in her memory 
as the tenderest of all days.” 

Miss Walden’s dark eyes lighted 
quickly. “Driven from home? It is 
not true. Mr. Cobham, you must 
never say that again. You must 
never even think that again. Did 
Alice say—”’ 

“No, not exactly,” the old gentle- 
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man interposed, but with no great 
perturbation of manner. “The words 
are mine; but are they not substan- 
tially correct?” 

“Oh, no, no! I am unalterably op- 
posed to her marriage to Walter 
Gregg, and of course I told her so. I 
spoke the exact truth. To my mind 
he is not a gentleman. But it was 
she, and not I, who suggested her go- 
ing to Rachel Brewster’s.”’ 

There was a curious twitching about 
Mr. Cobham’s mouth as he listened to 
this comprehensive recital. 

“In speaking of Walter, I suppose, 
Elizabeth, that you did not use that 
exact language?” 

“I certainly did. It was a time for 
the utmost candor.’”’ She looked her 
guest squarely in the face, unmoved 
by his expression of blank amaze- 
ment. ‘The minister sank back in his 
chair and gazed at her in silent per- 
plexity. Until that hour he had be- 
lieved that he knew Elizabeth Walden 
perfectly. After a few moments of 
manifest doubt he leaned forward 
and laid his hand upon her own, 
still resting upon the arm of her 
chair. 

Elizabeth,” he said, with more at 
once of gentleness and firmness than 
he had yet shown, “I have known you 
from the day of vour christening. I 
was a young man then, and my hair 
has grown gray in your sight. You 
must bear with me if I speak plainly. 
Years ago some of us thought that 
you had given your own love to one 
who, in my humble judgment at 
least, was wholly worthy of the gift. 
Exactly how far we were right and 
how tar wrong, I do not now seek to 
learn; but of this I am very sure,— 
buried deep in the memory of those 
bygone days lies some tender experi- 
ence which ought to help you now to 
understand Alice, and, if need be, to 
forgive her.” 

Miss Walden winced under the sud- 
den directness of this speech, and he 
felt her hand shrink beneath his own. 
Then, as if to reassure him, she drew 
it from its imprisonment and gently 


laid its smooth palm across his 
weather-beaten knuckles. 

“Imagine, if you can,” he pursued, 
“that I had believed it my duty to tell 
you bluntly that he whom you loved 
was wanting in true manhood. What 
would have been your reply?” 

‘“\What matters my reply?” she said. 
“Surely it must have been your duty 
to speak the truth.” 

“Ah, but I must have been sure, in- 
deed, of his unworthiness, before strik- 
ing such a blow as that. What act of 
Walter Gregg has ever justified so 
harsh a judgment? That inheritance 
which we call culture is not all of man- 
hood. It is good, but it is not the 
one best thing in human nature. As 
for me, I believe in Walter. Think 
it all over, Elizabeth, and do the 
young folks justice.” 

The little air of championship 
with which these words were uttered 
stirred Miss Walden yet more deeply. 
“God knows,” she burst forth, “how 
earnestly I have thought it over, and 
how each time my heart has grown 
the sorer from the effort. Why 
should Alice tie herself to a—a boor, 
to one to whom the common decen- 
cies of life mean nothing?” 

Again something like amazement 
shone upon the old gentleman's be- 
nignant features, but he did not give 
way. 

“Tut, tut, Elizabeth, that’s all too 
harsh. Many a good man—before 
his marriage and civilization—has 
eaten with his knife, or stood in a 
parlor with his hat on his head and 
his hands in his pockets, or cracked 
his jokes a little out of season. Those 
things aren’t half the size they look in 
the night time. Trust to Alice’s in- 
fluence and the boy’s own good 
sense.” 

Miss Walden was growing paler 
with her own increasing earnestness, 
and as she replied there was a visible 
effort at self-command. 

“T suppose, Mr. Cobham, we may, 
if we try, pick apart any ugly human 
character and show how trivial is each 
of the faults which go to make it up. 
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But the fact remains that one’s daily 
habits are the true index to one’s 
nature. To me, Walter Gregg is—” 
Suddenly she was silent, and the next 
instant she had arisen and was stand- 
ing beside the great oaken mantel- 
piece, with her face turned from her 
visitor. “Why must I speak of all 
that you know so well? There were 
but two of us, John and I,—and then 
Alice was all that was left me. You 
know what we were to each other, 
here in this lonely old house. Oh, 
Mr. Cobhan,, it is like—like a death, 
to me.” 

The final words came with the in- 
voluntary emphasis of a_ thought 
which, long resisted, had suddenly 
forced itself full-formed upon the con- 
sciousness of the speaker. Her head, 
buried in her hands, sank upon the 
mantelpiece. Somehow then the old 
man understood that all he could say 
would be in vain, and during the long 
silence which followed he was striv- 
ing to adjust himself to the new order 
of things. Presently he arose and, 
still without a word, took his hat and 
cane from the broad window seat 
where he had laid them upon entering 
the room. Miss Walden made no 
pretence of detaining him, but at the 
door she held out her hand. 

“You will trv to understand me?” 
she asked. 

“I think I do that already,” he re- 
plied; “only it all seems to me such a 
sad, sad mistake. I, of all men, 
ought to be able to help vou,—and I 
am not.” Still he held her hand. 
“Elizabeth, I have one request to 
leave with you, and you must not 
answer it now. If I am right—if I 
understand you now as never before 
—what I ask is not so much on Alice’s 
behalfas upon your own. Alice is to 
be married at the church on Thurs- 
day morning. Come to her wedding, 
and—peace be with you!” 

He turned and hurried away. Miss 
Walden, with a little gasp of surprise, 
took a few hasty steps out through 
the trellised porch, and stopped. If 
she had intended to speak, she must 
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have changed her mind, for she stood 
there silently watching the tall, famil- 
iar form until it was hidden by a bend 
in the road that led over the hills to 
the village. With the faintest of 
smiles showing through the rising 
tears, she re-entered the house. There 
had been a new note in Mr. Cobham’s 
parting words, which again and again 
during the days that followed brought 
them back to her troubled mind. 
Thursday morning!—and this was 
Monday. 

Three days later, in the presence 
of a company, many of whom had 
witnessed the marriage of the bride's 
parents in the selfsame place, Walter 
Gregg’ and Alice Walden were made 
husband and wife. They were apeople 
of simple, helpful lives, who thronged 
the church that morning, to whom 
each other’s joys and sorrows were 
very real. None of them understood 
the thing which had come between 
Elizabeth Walden and her niece; but 
all had heard how Alice’s days of 
preparation had been passed at Aaron 
Brewster’s. To many of them, the 
estrangement, coming at such a time, 
possessed all the sorrow of a tragedy, 
and the vacant pew of the Waldens 
was like an open coffin in their midst. 

When the ceremony was over and 
each awaited a kindly word with the 
bride and groom, there came the final 
distress of it. Some, withstraightened 
backs and upturned faces and pitiful 
pretence of interest, stood perusing 
and re-perusing the tablets on the 
wall, whose slightest word they could 
have given from the first. Others, 
mostly man to man or woman to 
woman, spoke of last week’s storm, 
or the creaking of the church door— 
which all agreed must be remedied 
without delay; but by no accident did 
they, speaking, look into each other's 
eves nor towards the vacant pew. 
One, a white haired old lady, whose 
saintly life among them had somehow 
seemed to teach the truth of immor- 
tality, stood gazing at the Covenant 
inscribed above the pulpit. It was 
their onlv creed. and the people loved 
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it; and they were thankful for the 
sound of her sweet, earnest voice. 


“In the Freedom of Truth 

And the Spirit of Jesus Christ, 
We unite for the Worship of God 
And the Service of man.” 


“In the spirit of Jesus Christ.” 
There was something in the gentle 
reiteration with which she drew the 
thought anew into her own life, that 
put courage into all their greetings, 
when presently they stood before the 
bridal pair. 

If haply that same gracious spirit 
of faith could have dwelt just then 
within the lonely house beyond the 
hills, how great the comfort it might 
have wrought! There a woman was 
moving about her light domestic 
tasks as one still cumbered by the 
dulness of heavy slumber. In truth 
she had not slept at all the night 
before. There were darkened lines 
beneath her eyes and a dumb un- 
certainty about all her movements. 
Now and again her lethargy would be 
pierced by something from without, 
as when she paused to listen expec- 
tantly to the neighing of a distant 
horse or the rattle of a wind-shaken 
slat upon the trellis of the porch. 
Once, when the tall clock struck off 
the hour, she started strangely, and its 
final stroke left an expression almost 
of physical fear upon her pallid fea- 
tures. 

Deep in Elizabeth Walden’s heart 
there had lain a vague, unreasonable 
assurance—never once crystallized 
into positive thought—that, somehow 
or other, her niece’s marriage would 
be deferred. How, why, or to what 
final end,shedid not even dream. The 
death of this hope, with all that the 
marriage seemed to mean to her own 
and her niece’s future, were working 
strange havoc in the woman’s soul. 

She was in the parlor idly rearrang- 
ing a bit of mantel drapery when the 
clock struck the single note that 
marked the half hour after ten. For 
a moment she paused. Then, swept 
by some strong and sudden impulse, 


she cast her task away and, ascending 
the stairs, hastened to the little attic 
window that looked out towards the 
old north village. The glass dimmed 
her outlook, and with unneeded force 
she pushed the tiny sash back upon 
its rusty hinges. The village itself 
was not in sight, but she could see 
the point, just at the base of a little 
hill, where three straggling country 
roads united their fortunes to form the 
more ambitious highway that passed 
onward through the village. 

For a time her vigil was fruitless, 
and once or twice, merely, it seemed, 
to relieve the fixedness of her gaze, 
she glanced off across the low pine- 
clad hills to where Cohasset looked 
gayly out upon the blue Atlantic. 
Presently, however, a carriage came 
crawling over the lower slope of the 
distant hill, and her attention wan- 
dered no more. The shadow of the 
broad window casement fell slanting 
across her pale features, softening 
their more rigid lines. Her lips were 
slightly parted, and about her mouth 
there yet lingered the living memory 
of those gentle curves which vears ago 
had made Elizabeth Walden one of the 
prettiest girls in all Scituate. 

With her eyes riveted upon the dis- 
tant carriage, she stood mute and 
motionless. Two minutes later it had 
reached the main highwav and turned 
decorously towards the _ village. 
Then, along the middie road of the 
three there came a low, easy moving 
vehicle—a doctor’s gig—and through 
all the stress of her misery the woman 
smiled. Alden Boyd and she had 
been boy and girl together, and al- 
ways friends. It was good to think 
of his bluff, kindly wavs, even at such 
a moment as this. The smile still 
shone upon her face as a larger car- 
riage drawn by two spirited horses 
trotted gavly out from the tall grove 
of pines that clothed the nearer slope 
of the hill. The curtains of the car- 
riage were rolled to the top and the 
sunlight fell upon the bright dresses 
of women. Turning from the win- 
dow, Miss Walden brought an old 
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sea-glass from its dusty shelf close by, 
and, with nervous fingers, focused it 
upon the object of her interest. This 
proved to be no easy task, but pres- 
ently she had steadied the long tube 
against the window side and adjusted 
the lenses to her eye. With a groan 
of simple human pain, her fingers re- 
laxed their hold and the glass fell, first 
to the window sill, and then clatter- 
ing upon the floor at her feet. For 
a moment or two she stood with her 
hands clasping the rough edge of the 
window, as if for physical support, but 
her lips uttered no sound. Slowly 
she closed the little window, replaced 
the spyglass upon its shelf, and once 
more descended to the darkened 
parlor. 

Seated in the great haircloth rock- 
ing chair, she looked vaguely about 
her, and the objects that had been her 
daily companions for years seemed 
strangely unreal. Then, but with no 
appreciable cause, her mind began to 
clear, and the voice of her brother, 
John Walden, came back to her across 
the chasm of fifteen vears. He had 
lain there upon the sofa with one wan 
hand dropping listlessly to the floor, 
just as the yellow tip of that scarf now 
drooped to the carpet. He had told 
her of his doom which the doctor had 
pronounced that morning, and then, 
very solemnly, he had given his little 
motherless girl into her keeping. 
The memory of it all must have come 
with singular vividness to the woman's 
troubled mind. 

A moment later, she was kneeling 
by the long black sofa, with her face 
buried in her hands. Presently, too, 
her lips began to move, and in low, 
tearless tones she told of her steward- 
ship over the orphaned child. It was 
a singular spectacle, the living talking 
quietly to the dead there in the silence 
of the lonely room. At times there 
was a faint note of self-justification, 
and again somewhat of the penitent 
kneeling at the confessional; but in 
the main it was a mere recital of a 
long and earnest effort. Yet in and 
through it all there ran an ever in- 


creasing suggestion of finality, as if 
something in the woman’s life were 
drawing irrevocably to a close. 


II. 


“Mary, I wish you’d spend an af- 
ternoon at the Anchorage sometime 
soon. You're always welcome; and 
some good might come of it.” 

Mr. Cobham laid aside the Chris- 
tian Recorder, which he thought he 
had been reading, and looked earnestly 
at his wife. It was nearly three 
months since Alice Walden had mar- 
ried and gone with her husband to 
Boston. 

“Why, Henry, is there anything the 
matter,—that is, anything more than 
we've noticed ever since the wed- 
ding?” 

“Yes and no. I don’t know that 
there’s any particular change; but 
somehow of late Elizabeth Walden 
weighs more and more on my mind. 
All this new zeal of hers seems to me 
more like fever than a healthy impulse 
towards charity, and sometimes I 
can’t help feeling myself responsible 
for it. I do wish you'd go?” There 
was an accent of appeal in the minis- 
ter’s voice that hardly seemed justi- 
fied by so slight a request. Mrs. 
Cobham, herself, felt it. 

“Oh, I'll go, of course,” she replied ; 
“but I confess she frightens me a little. 
I’ve tried half a dozen times to talk to 
her about Alice.” 

“With what success?” Mr. Cob- 
ham had arisen and stood gazing out 
through the open window, at nothing. 

“If Elizabeth were my own daugh- 
ter, her greetings could not be more 
affectionate; but that only makes it 
the harder. Last Sunday I went to 
her after church with the thought es- 
pecially upon my mind; but before I 
could mention Alice, she was telling 
me about that new family over beyond 
Pyncheon’s Hollow. Did you know, 
Henry, the youngest of those girls is 
threatened with some sort of hip 
trouble?” 

“The doctor still hopes for some- 
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thing less serious. Did you talk of 
Alice at all?” 

“Why, no. She was so earnest 
about the needs of those people, and 
sO very, very far away from all 
thoughts of herself, that—well, to tell 
the truth, I hadn’t the courage to 
make the attempt.” 

“But she must come to a turning 
point before long,” said the minister. 
“The situation is unnatural; it’s pre- 
posterous. I'll take you over to the 
Anchorage on Friday afternoon. I 
can’t help feeling that in the depths of 
her heart the woman must be suffer- 
ing from the mere need of human 
sympathy; and if anybody can help 
her, I’m sure you are the one. She’s 
always been fond of you, Mary,—and 
you musn’t hesitate to force the sub- 
ject a little, if necessary.” 

Mrs. Cobham laughed gently, and 
there was a little touch of nervousness 
in the sound. “Isn’t it queer,” she 
said, “to think of our actually being 
afraid of Elizabeth Walden! You 
christened her, and I’ve washed her 
face a score of times when she pre- 
ferred dust to water. We must be 
growing timid.” 

never could understand a 
woman,” responded the minister,— 
“always excepting you, my dear. 
Well, I declare!” 

The old gentleman’s expression and 
manner underwent an instantaneous 
change that can be compared with 
nothing less vivid than the sudden 
lighting of a candle in a darkened 
room. Dr. Boyd was hitching his 
old roan to the parsonage elm. The 
next moment, after carelessly tossing 
his riding gloves back into the gig, 
the doctor pushed open the little 
wicket gate and came striding up the 
path. There was something of boy- 
ish exuberance in the man’s manner 
and aspect, that gave a first delusive 
impression of awkwardness. His 
shoulders were broad, his face was just 
now a little flushed, and his head 
bared to the breeze. With no visible 
exertion, he breathed air enough for 
two men, amd enjoyed every breath. 


His gait suggested that, other things 
being equal, he would rather have run 
than walked, and he swung his broad- 
brimmed Panama hat by his side with 
the irrepressible freedom of a school- 
boy just escaped from his lessons. 
Time had set but slight mark upon his 
dark hair and beard, save for a solid 
dash of gray just above the right 
temple. 

The doctor’s foot had _ barely 
reached the lower step when Mrs. 
Cobham opened the door, and the 
next moment he was shaking hands 
with the old couple as if a year, in- 
stead of a week, had elapsed since 
their last greeting. 

“Just dropped in for the good of 
my soul. Can stay exactly seven 
minutes. This is the right shop I be- 
lieve?” as he surrendered his hat and 
accepted a chair. 

“Mary, please make a note of that 
admission—in case this call should 
anyhow get mixed with the doctor’s 
next bill,’”’ remarked the minister to 
his wife. 

The doctor laughed aloud, not so 
much at the witticism as because he 
found everything at the parsonage so 
much to his liking. There was an at- 
mosphere about the man that seemed 
to draw this sort of friendly raillery as 
the steel rod attracts the lightning. 
To Mr. Cobham this was always as 
welcome as the sunlight of May, but 
to the good lady of the parsonage— 
looking down upon it from a Puritan 
ancestry of five generations—such 
levity between full grown men was 
ever a little confusing. Yet she knew 
well that beneath it all was a firm 
foundation of personal respect and af- 
fection, and the spell of the doctor’s 
strong and genial nature had long 
since reached her own heart. 

“When and what did you last hear 
from our runaway couple?” the vis- 
itor inquired presently, addressing his 
hostess. 

“Day before yesterday,—and they 
are getting along nicely. Walter is 
still with those leather people, Wil- 
kins, somebody and Co., and likes it 
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better every day; and I knew from the 
first that Alice would take naturally 
to housekeeping. But her letters are 
still full of the same old questions. 
Do | see her aunt often? Is she as 
well as formerly? Does she ever 
mention receiving letters from Bos- 
ton? In this last letter she even asks 
whether it would be wise for her to 
run down here some morning and go 
over to the Anchorage uninvited.” 

“It would not.” The doctor spoke 
with an emphasis which caused his 
hearers to look at him inquiringly. 
“It would not help matters at all,” 
was his only response. 

“Doctor, what is the matter with 
Elizabeth Walden? Of course we all 
understand the external facts; but 
what is the real trouble? Why does 
she take Alice’s marriage so wofully 
to heart? Why don’t she get over 
it?” 

Dr. Boyd whistled gently and gazed 
at his questioner for a moment with- 
out speaking. 

“From a man who repudiates his 
physician’s bills in advance that strikes 
me as a remarkably comprehensive 
question. Seems to call for a com- 
plete diagnosis on its medical side, 
with anything I may happen to know 
about psychology thrown in for good 
measure. However, I suppose there’s 
some sort of new fangled ministerial 
discount that covers the case and en- 
titles you to the information.” 

Even while he was speaking the 
doctor was slowly tilting his chair 
backward to that state of precarious 
equilibrium which, in his case, always 
vielded the best mental results. The 
minister saw that his question was to 
be answered, and waited in patience. 

“The trouble with Elizabeth Wal- 
(len—that is, the radical trouble—is 
that she has no sense of humor.” He 
delivered this opinion with all the pro- 
fessional deliberation with which he 
might have announced the absence of 
some important physical organ. 


There was a momentary silence. 
“Why, doctor, what do vou mean?” 
“Tt sounds a little queer: but to the 
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best of my professional knowledge 
and belief that’s exactly what lies at 
the bottom of all her trouble. Do 
you know what the sense of humor 
does for a human being?” He asked 
the question quite deliberately, but 
proceeded to answer it himself. “It 
shows him the bright side of life when 
he’s over head and ears in trouble. I 
prefer to call it the sense of Eternal 
Goodness. The two things are only 
different degrees of faith in that 
Power which has made laughter so 
much more natural than tears.” 

“But, doctor,” protested Mrs. Cob- 
ham from her rocking chair by the 
window, “surely there was nothing in 
Alice’s marriage, looked at from 
Elizabeth’s standpoint, which could 
possibly give her pleasure.”’ 

“Perhaps not,” responded Dr. Boyd 
with growing earnestness ; “but all the 
lights in heaven and earth didn’t go 
out when that girl left the Anchorage. 
It was pretty hard I admit, but there 
are other human interests that should 
have filled the woman’s life. As it is, 
she is every day shrinking more and 
more within herself.” 

‘Shrinking within herself!’”’ burst 
forth Mrs. Cobham again. “Who of 
all our people is more active on behalf 
of others than Elizabeth Walden?” 

“With her hands, only. As far as 
her heart is concerned—her affec- 
tional nature—her work is an uncon- 
scious sham, and like all shams it is 
worse than nothing at all. And all 
from the need of a fair share of the 
sense of humor.” He swung back to 
this point with all the zeal of a man 
with a hobby. “I tell you, it’s the 
very yeast of life, and does more to 
keep human nature from becoming 
sour and sodden than all the ministers 
and half the doctors combined. My 
figure of speech,” he added hastily, as 
he caught a twinkle in Mr. Cobham’s 
eye, “was suggested wholly and ex- 
clusively, Mrs. Cobham, by the mem- 
ory of that wonderful bread of yours, 
and not in the most remote degree by 
last Sunday’s sermon upon ‘A Little 
Leaven.’ ” 
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“Which means, my dear,” inter- 
posed the minister, ‘‘that the best way 
to preach to some people is through 
their stomachs. But, really, doctor, 
it was your broad and miscellaneous 
eloquence, and not merely your simile 
—which I have heard once or twice 
before—that was capturing my imag- 
ination. Would you mind exchang- 
ing pulpits with me at some early 
date?” 

“Not in the least. In fact, I think 
I'll do it now. You must not be 
alarmed, Mrs. Cobham, if I give your 
husband a little shaking up. It’ll do 
him no permanent injury.” 

There was something in the doctor’s 
manner, quite aside froni the aggres- 
Sive promptness with which he thus 
cleared the decks for action, which 
left the worthy couple a trifle be- 
wildered. 

“At best,” he began, “Elizabeth 
Walden had far more of seriousness 
than is usually allotted to girls, even 
to the girls of New England. Then 
she had the misfortune to come to 
womanhood during the stormy years 
of the Civil War, and that old Aboli- 
tion war cry, ‘no compromise with 
wrong,’ entered into the very fibre of 
her nature. I need hardly remind 
either of you how powerfully the 
rights of the slave appealed to our 
earnest young people, and how she 
was one among the foremost of them 
all. In a measure, you ministers and 
were responsible for the re- 
sult.” 

Involuntarily Mrs. Cobham uttered 
an exclamation of provisional indig- 
nation, and the spare figure of the 
minister was a trifle more erect as he 
turned inquiring eyes full upon the 
doctor. He had stood by Garrison 
and Parker in the days of the Boston 
mob, and the memories of those he- 
roic times stirred him easily. But the 
doctor’s heart had been in the same 
good cause, and he was puzzled. 

“T don’t forget the other side,” the 
doctor went on. “I know what the 
world gained ; but just now I’m think- 
ing of what Elizabeth Walden, and 
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many another earnest man and 
woman, lost. That faculty in them 
which should have shown the bright- 
ness of life even among the gloom 
died from mere atrophy. To change 
the figure a little, they came out of the 
smoke of that long conflict morally 
color blind. They lost the power to 
see the browns and grays of human 
conduct, those common mixtures of 
right and wrong which make up the 
bulk of our everyday experience. 
What they cannot wholly approve, 
they must wholly condemn, For 
them there is no adjustment, no re- 
ceding, no compromise.” The doctor 
paused in contemplation of the mem- 
ories aroused by his own words. 

“And Elizabeth suffered from too 
great interest in the cause of human 
freedom?” 

There was the suggestion of fleet- 
ing impatience in the glance which 
the doctor cast on the matter-of-fact 
old lady rocking there by the win- 
dow ; but it did not color his words. 

“No, but from too steadily view- 
ing the dark side of life. Those years 
left their mark upon her character. 
They crippled her nature.” 

“But the rest of us were in earnest; 
why are we not crippled, too?” There 
was a strenuous note in the minister's 
voice. 

“Because we are not all alike. 
Some of us escaped. For myself, 
now, I used to cut your best sermons, 
eo out into the woods and lay down 
beneath the trees, withthe Tribuneand 
the Liberator—for apiuiow—and listen 
to the birds. It may not have helped 
the cause of antislavery very much, 
but it kept up my faith in the general 
cheerfulness of the universe, even if 
this world—which, by the way, I 
didn’t create—hadn’t quite emerged 
from the age of barbarism. Thank 
God,” he went on, almost savagely, it 
seemed to his hearers, “for one great 
man in those days who could be in 
earnest and yet see the light that plays 
behind the darkest cloud. In Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s nature there was a liv- 
ing sense of humor that kept him 
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sound and sane under the most tre- 
mendous strain that has fallen upon 
any human being in modern times. 
I've always thought he must have 
gone fishing on Sundays.” He 
paused again, and then added slowly: 
“But Elizabeth Walden saw all of the 
darkness and none of the light.” 

Suddenly the doctor seemed to 
awake to the unusual earnestness of 
his own manner. Arising hastily, he 
seized his hat and turned towards his 
hostess. 

“Mrs. Cobham, upon the honor of 
a doctor with two beautifully. framed 
diplomas, this disturbance was wholly 
accidental. When I entered your 
domicile, it was for a peaceful chat, 
and to fish for an invitation to dinner 
next Sunday. I suppose I’ve ruined 
my chances in that direction: but-I 
didn’t know I was loaded. Honest 
Injun!” 

The atmosphere seemed to clear as 
if swept by a sudden breeze; but he 
turned, and, with a carelessness which 
in no wise concealed the affection that 
was behind it, laid his hand on his 
friend’s shoulder. 

“A little blunt, wasn’t I, considering 
what the old days mean to us all? 
The thing had got more of a grip on 
me than I quite understood. You'll 
forgive me this time: and the next 
time—well, the next time, I suppose 
I'll do something just as bad.” 

His cheery voice sounded out 
through the open window and was an- 
swered by a responsive neigh from 
the old roan, tugging at his strap in 
the shade of the parsonage elm. 

“He’s one of God’s best works,” 
said Mr. Cobham, as he stood by the 
window and watched the receding 
gig: “but he’s certainlv a little hard 
on some of the rest of us. It’s that 
taste for psychology that’s making 
him cold blooded. He likes to take 
us apart, and examine the pieces, and 
comment on the defects. It’s all very 
queer, and not always very agree- 
able.” 

In due time Mrs. Cobham made her 
promised visit to the Anchorage; but 
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no one, not even her husband, ever 
knew exactly what __ transpired. 
When, late in the aiternoon, the min- 
ister drove over from the parsonage 
to fetch his wife, he encountered the 
two women coming to meet him ofr 
the way. Miss Walden’s arm was 
twined in loving protection about the 
older woman’s waist, and her greeting 
to himself was but little short of filial ; 
vet through it all, there was that upon 
the faces of the two which forbade his 
rising hope. 

When the last kindly words were 
spoken, and the old couple had gone 
their way, Elizabeth Walden turned 
wearily back towards the old gray 
house. The western sun shone across 
her face, and revealed the fast rising 
emotion which she had struggled so 
long to repress. Suddenly, as by 
the impulse of the instant, she left the 
sandy road and, regardless of stones 
and bramble-thorns, forced her way 
through the wall of tall blueberry 
bushes and wild briars tnat guarded it 
upon.the right. Presently she was 
climbing a small hill upon whose side 
grew a score of ocean pines. Be- 
neath the largest of these, upon the 
soft, dry cushion of the fallen needles, 
she seated herself, with her face to the 
gentle southern breeze. With con- 
scious desperation she strove to fix 
her mind upon some one orsomething 
foreign to her own distress; upon the 
Hapgood family, or the lame girl at 
Pyncheon’s Hollow, or the new plans 
to aid the village library. But the si- 
lent struggle of the last two hours had 
drained her nervous forces to their 
utmost and, with a sudden sense of 
panic, she found herself at the mercy 
of her own wild thoughts. The tu- 
mult of her pent up feelings swept in 
upon her as water, seeking its level, 
rushes through the opening flood- 
gate. Burving her face in her hands, 
she sat writhing in the grasp of her 
own memory. 

With cruel vividness she felt all the 
pitiable contrast between her life as it 
was and as it might have been. 
Where now were heart-hunger and 
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desolation would have been the 
strength of a loyal, manly love and 
the encircling arms of children. 
With mere physical force—with tear- 
less eyes, and tight closed lips, and 
hands hard pressed upon her temples 
—she battled against the cry of bitter 
regret that was bursting her very 
heart for utterance. The choice had 
come to her just after the death of her 
only brother, when, in the first fervor 
of her deep sisterly affection, she had 
dedicated herself to his little mother- 
less girl. It had seemed a sacred duty 
then, to assume no other burden of 
love than that which Providence had 
so tenderly placed in her arms, and 
no human being, not even he who 
had the best right of all, had ever 
known the full depth of her self-de- 
nial. When he would have ques- 
tioned, she forbade the subject for- 
ever. The child had grown sturdily 
into her affections, and during their 
life together the woman had thrust 
aside the memory of that one fateful 
hour, as if it were burdened with some 
living sin. And all, at last, for this! 

For one brief instant her mind 
groped towards a truth which, had 
she grasped it, might have brought to 
her some measure of peace. Had 
she gone to the root of her own suffer- 
ing, she would have found there not 
so much her antipathy to Alice’s mar- 
riage as this awful sense of her own 
desolation. By a misadventure which 
is not uncommon to the perturbed hu- 
man mind, the weight and conse- 
quence of her own voluntary act had 
fallen into the balance against her 
niece and had laid upon the girl’s 
hasty conduct the false burden of con- 
scious ingratitude. 

Somewhere in the depths of the 
woman’s nature, not often nor easily 
stirred, was an element of fortitude, 
which in the more critical moments of 
her life had contrasted strangely with 
her gentle outward mien. It must 
have been this which now, after the 
first overwhelming sweep of the 
storm, came to her rescue. With no 
sound nor gesture of mere emotion, 


she sprang to her feet and struggled 
upward across the slippery carpet of 
the pines to the bare rock which 
crowned the summit of the hill. As 
one fleeing from suffocation to the 
upper air, she scaled the rock itself 
and, flushed and panting, stood erect 
and looked about her. There seemed 
something little short of witchery in 
the quick transformation of the 
cowering from beneath the pines into 
the figure so boldly pedestaled upon 
the massive rock. 

Her physical senses drank in the 
landscape, as one athirst might quaff 
the water of a cooling spring. As 
she looked, what she saw and heard 
seemed slowly to fill her utmost con- 
sciousness. She gazed long and 
earnestly, and gradually, as the hap- 
pier memories thronged her brain, her 
face and figure gave up something of 
their stronger lines. Standing there 
in the full maturity of her woman- 
hood, the warm western sunlight fell 
about her and revealed every line and 
feature. She was not beautiful; but 
the clear dark eyes, the mobile lips and 
the fine poise and contou: of the body 
seemed the fitting complement and 
charm of her strong womanly per- 
sonality. No imagination could have 
pictured her, even in her girlhood, as 
the object of a trivial affection. He 
who loved her must have loved her 
wholly. 

Suddenly she turned and, accepting 
the grim hospitality of the hoary 
rock, seated herself upon one of its 
convenient ledges. Nothing which 
she now saw had ever been new to 
her conscious vision, and vet, with the 
slow return of her inward composure, 
her outward senses became hungrily 
acute. The sweet odor of the pines 
filled her nostrils, and in her ears was 
the dull, far-away boom of the surf at 
Scituate beach, breaking  sullenlv 
amongthe mighty Glades. She gazed 
about her like one long absent from 
once familiar scenes. Upon one hand 
a low tree-covered ridge blocked the 
landscape, but upon the other she 
looked far down to tke little seaport 
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village within whose tiny harbor, in 
her girlhood, she had seen a dozen 
great whalers together awaiting the 
favor of wind and tide. Away to the 
east stretched the limitless Atlantic, 
a dull, lifeless blue, beneath the slant- 
ing rays of the setting sun. Out 
yonder, as far as the eye could reach, 
a tiny dash of yellow in the misty blue, 
was the light on Minot’s Ledge. 

She turned towards the old house, 
the home of her family for three gen- 
erations. Its high pitched gambrel 
roof, the silvery gray tint of its shingle 
clad sides, the almost human effront- 
ery of its bold dormer windows, the 
weather-beaten settle stretched beside 
the trellised porch, and the gaunt old 
well-sweep, sharp tipped across the 
southern horizon,—how familiar they 
all seemed, and yet how strange! 
Perched high on the roof was a great 
trapdoor, which, as long ago as she 
could remember, had possessed a 
tragic interest in her childish eyes. 
It had been storm-torn from the deck 
of a stately Indiaman, wrecked among 
the Graves within sight of Boston 
Light. It was while Captain Isaiah, 
the first of the Scituate Waldens, was 
building the Anchorage. The old 
man had foresworn the sea; but he 
loved it none the less, and he had 
made the carpenters plant the big 
hatch up there on his roof, “just for 
the flavor o’ the brine that goes with 
it.” As her eyes rested upon it now, 
Miss Walden’s memory ran back to 
the days of her childhood, to one 
never-to-be-forgotten April morning. 
There had been a terrible storm, and, 
when it had passed and the sun was 
shining again, she had taken the big 
sea-glass and, climbing laboriously to 
the roof, had looked eagerly out upon 
the ocean. Time had scarcely marred 
the recollection of that moment. 
Where twenty-four hours before had 
towered the mighty beacon, the sea 
was rolling in long unbroken billows. 
The great lighthouse and those who 
dwelt within it had been swept for- 
ever from the sight of men. And 
somehow in her childish imagination 


the big trapdoor had become an in- 
herent part of that long past tragedy. 

Yet it had other and tenderer mem- 
ories, and these, too, came upon her. 
She saw herself, a woman grown, 
standing *yonder and calling to the 
child playing here upon old Rocktop. 
[t was time for the home-coming, and 
the little girl, merrily swinging her 
tiny sunbonnet in token that she 
heard, was standing on tiptoe on the 
big stone, to show her aunt how very 
tall she was. Was ever a more obe- 
ient, loving little maiden? At the 
inward vision, Miss Walden’s eyes 
grew dim, and surely the warmth of 
rekindling love was in her heart. 
Since the days of Alice’s childhood 
the big door had never been lifted. 

But presently, when the sun was 
passing below the western hills and 
the shadows were rising and deepen- 
ing about the great rock, there came 
a change. Outward objects lost their 
power, and the woman’s thoughts 
came home. She had been dreaming 
pleasant dreams, and now she was 
awake. All lives have their changes, 
and hers was like the rest; but nght 
was right and wrong was wrong, and 
no hunger of the heart could alter the 
eternal laws. Silently, as she sat 
there, she put forth her hand and 
spread its open palm upon the smooth 
surface of the rock. The act was 
slight enough, but it seemed deliber- 
ate and significant, as if the woman’s 
soul were drawing somewhat of 
nature’s age-long steadfastness from 
the cold, hard touch. Could the cold 
granite, or the setting sun, or the in- 
exorable laws of good and evil, or all 
combined, ever quite efface the image 
of the little girl in pinafore and sun- 
bonnet? 
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Mrs. Cobham’s visit to the Anchor- 
age was the last effort of the worthy 
couple towards the reconciliation of 
Miss Walden to her niece. Months 
passed by, and a vear, and brought 
but little outward change to the old 
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gray house or its lonely occupant. 
That spirit of helpfulness, which the 
minister had compared to a fever and 
Dr. Boyd had pronounced an uncon- 
scious sham, had perhaps moderated 
somewhat of its zeal, but it had cer- 
tainly become a fixed and normal 
habit of the woman’s life. Miss Wal- 
den had purchased a horse and an 
easy-going buggy, and drove about 
the country with the freedom of a 
trained horsewoman. They were sel- 
dom matters of great moment that 
claimed her attention, sometimes only 
a cheerful word or two at a cottage 
gate, or the loan of a book where 
books were scarce; but her coming 
was always welcome, and out of it all 
she was making for herself a kind of 
joyless contentment. 

This lonely, unconventional life was 
bringing its own inevitable results. 
Miss Walden’s old friends saw her less 
and less frequently, and the hasty in- 
terchange of greetings and questions 
when they chanced to meet upon 
some shady crossroad was fast su- 
perseding the old leisurely visits. 
They were puzzled, too, that even at 
these brief meetings and with no con- 
scious lessening in theirmutual regard 
they seemed to have so little in com- 
mon. Those who called at the 
Anchorage as of old, and happened to 
find its mistress at home, were always 
welcome; yet her conversation was all 
about her present interests, or it soon 
came back to them, or there were 
long periods of heavy silence,—and 
over it all there hung an oddly 
mingled atmosphere of weariness 
and haste. 

She usually attended church on 
Sunday and occasionally was seen at 
the social gatherings of the congrega- 
tion. ‘Her presence, however, merely 
accented the new conditions which all 
felt but none could well describe. 
People who had known her from 
babvhood became acutely conscious 
of her presence when she entered the 
room, and there was apt to be a mo- 
ment of uncertainty, followed by a 
shower of over-cordial greetings. 
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Even when she was among them, she 
was no longer wholly of them. 

One October morning, Dr. Boyd 
met her driving down the old Cohas- 
set road. The wind was sweeping 
straight in shore, and as the carriages 
approached the doctor’s keen eye 
noted how sparingly she was clad for 
such a day. A look of quick deter- 
mination overspread his face, and the 
next moment he had turned his own 
vehicle full across her way. As she 
saw and understood the thoroughness 
of his barricade, she smiled submis- 
sively and checked her own horse. 
They had known each other always, 
arid the act was like his old self. Of 
late years there had been something 
of distance between them—they were 
no longer boy and girl—but no un- 
kindness. 

“I’ve stopped you,” he said seri- 
ously, when their first greetings were 
over, “to ask whether or not you have 
any special arrangement with Provi- 
dence by which you travel this coast 
in October dressed for May? If not, 
I advise you to consult the oracles, 
or wear a knitted jacket.” 

She protested vigorously that her . 
dress was thick enough and that she 
was quite comfortable; but the doctor 
demanded a promise, and was inex- 
orable. Yielding at last, she prom- 
ised, and he, never smiling, drew 
aside and allowed her to pass. The 
next day she took an extra wrap— 
and left it forgotten upon old Mrs. 
Morgan’s kitchen settle. 

Ten days later word was brought to 
the doctor that Miss Walden was ill; 
and when he reached the Anchorage 
he must have found more of fever 
than he had expected. He demanded 
why he had not been summoned 
earlier, and then, without awaiting a 
reply, began to threaten weeks in bed 
and drugs by the pound unless his 
directions were followed to the letter. 
Later he sent Jennie Hapgood to the 
Anchorage to look after household 
affairs and prevent all unnecessary 
noise. Towards evening he called 
again, and expressed no great surprise 
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that his patient’s temperature was 
still far from normal and her res- 
piration becoming painful. It was 
only a cold, he said, adding grimly 
that he had known of colds being 
cured. 

The middle of November found 
Miss Walden still in bed, very patient 
indeed, and her physician showing 
signs of irritability. For one of her 
active habits, and in the full vigor of 
lite—for she was not yet thirty-five 
she showed a surprising lack of re- 
cuperative power. At first Dr. Boyd 
had not considered the attack serious, 
save as a cold upon the lungs is al- 
ways serious in its possibilities. It 
had responded readily enough to his 
remedies; but his patient was dis- 
couragingly slow in regaining her lost 
strength. There were occasional ec- 
centricities of the pulse too, which he 
did not pretend to like. The doctor 
himself began to develop a kind of 
boyish querulousness in the sick 
room, for which, half whimsically and 
half seriously, he afterwards took 
himself severely to task in the presence 
of the old roan. 

Early in Miss Walden’s illness Alice 
Gregg had written directly to the 
doctor, praving that she might come 
to her aunt’s bedside. He took two 
days to think it over, but in the end 
was inexorable. His patient was so 
erratic, he told Mrs. Cobham, that 
human foresight could not predict the 
possible results ‘of an unwelcome in- 
trusion into her sick room. He ad- 
mitted himself very much at sea in the 
case, and would assume no unneces- 
sarv risks. 

It was well on in November that 
Miss Walden surprised him by a re- 
quest of her own. In itself it was un- 
important; but as a symptom of re. 
viving interest in the world about her 
it was very welcome. For many years 
it had been her pleasant privilege to 
have the minister and his wife, with a 
few other friends, as her Thanksgiv- 
ing guests——and Thanksgiving day 
was now close at hand. The other 
guests had varied from vear to vear, 


but the minister and Mrs. Cobham 
had always come. 

“Oh, have them come by all 
means,’ the doctor had assented as 
soon as lhe had recovered from the 
little thrill of pleasant surprise with 
which he had grasped her meaning. 
“If they're too noisy I'll just roust 
them out; but like as not they'll be- 
have themselves.” 

“Contound it,” he muttered three 
minutes later, as he drew the lap robe 
across his knees, “what ails the 
woman’? She’s as well as we are, as 
far as | can see. I wonder now—” 
He paused, with the lines slack in his 
gloved hand, and stared hard at the 
silent old house. Finding no re- 
sponse there, he completed his won- 
der to the big roan, jerking the lines 
a little by wav of an interrogation 
point. “Suppose we should bring that 
niece of hers into the case, after 
all! How do you suppose she'd do 
for a tonic?” But the big horse 
either didn’t know or wouldn’t tell, 
—which came to pretty much the 
same thing. 

Notwithstanding his fear from un- 
welcome intrusions, the doctor him- 
self took a friend to the Anchorage on 
the Monday preceding Thanksgiving 
day. A “medicine man from Bos- 
ton,” he said by way of introduction, 
“who wanted to escape for a few hours 
from the awful dine of the stree-- 
cars and catch a whiff or two of the 
pines!” What he did not explain, 
however, was that this rural instinct 
had been aroused by a rather emphatic 
telegram from himself. 

Before Thanksgiving dav ail 
thought of formal entertainment at 
the Anchorage had been abandoned: 
but Mr. and Mrs. Cobham promised 
to drive over in the afternoon. While 
the doctor would not admit that his 
patient was losing ground, there could 
be no doubt that each day found her 
interest in the world about her grow- 
ing less and less vital. She seemed to 
be without bodily pain, and without 
ambition. Somewhere in her nature 
there had been a breaking down which 
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was beyond the reach of drug or stim- 
ulant. 

The “feel” of snow which had been 
in the air since dawn on Thanksgiving 
day became the reality by noon, and 
by the middle of the afternoon had 
developed into the first hard snow- 
storm of the season. Home duties 
and incidents of the holiday greatly 
delayed the minister in his setting 
forth, and the parsonage mare was an 
animal of exceeding great self-posses- 
sion. So it happened that when the 
old couple reached the Anchorage the 
gloom of a stormy night was rapidly 
settling about it. Already the light 
of a single lamp shone from the 
windows of the parlor, now converted 
into a sick room. They knocked,— 
but the noise of the storm must have 
drowned the sound of the knocker. 
They tried the door, and found it un- 
locked. The snow was driving in 
upon them through the naked trellis 
of the porch, and without further ado 
they entered the house. Then it was 
that the dreariness of their journey, 
the gloom of the old house, and the 
utter absence of any sign that thev 
were expected came upon them like 
the premonition of evil. A thin bar 
of light fell across the hall before them 
and revealed the door of the sick room 
ajar. With a gentle rap of warning, 
they entered. 

The first thing they saw was the 
girl, Jennie Hapgood, rousing herself 
from a nap upon the lounge. She 
looked about her, dazed and con- 
founded bv their presence; but before 
they could utter a word of reassur- 
ance she had sprung to her feet with 
an exclamation of alarm. 

“Oh! th’ Missus, th’ Missus!”’ 

She stood staring at Miss Walden’s 
bed. It was vacant, and Miss Walden 
herself was nowheres to be seen. 

“What on earth do you mean? 
Don’t you know where she is?” 

Mr. Cobham felt his premonitions 
suddenly congealing into solid fact, 
and the hand he laid upon the girl’s 
shoulder may have been none too 
gentle. 
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“Oh, no, no! She was there jus’ 
now. Oh, Mr. Cob’am, she’s flew 
away. She must ha’ flew away.” 

The girl hardly realized that she 
had fallen asleep, but there was no 
time now to enlighten her bewilder- 
ment. Seizing the lamp, Mr. Cob- 
ham led the way in haste first to the 
dining room and then out into the 
kitchen beyond. The invalid was not 
there. He was just reéntering the 
parlor, when all three were startled by 
the sound of a dull ponderous blow 
somewhere just outside the house. 
There was a quick interchange ot 
glances and a moment of mere be- 
wilderment, and then Mr. Cobham and 
the girl were hurrying out into the 
storm. The minister’s thought was 
that the sound came from the stable. 
Halfway there, however, the sound 
itself was repeated, and more loudly 
than before. There could be no fur- 
ther doubt as to its location. It came 
from the roof of the Anchorage, and 
was caused by the opening of the big 
trapdoor. Looking up, they saw the 
figure of a woman half risen above 
the roof, and scarcely more substan- 
tial in form and outline than the snow 
which swirled and eddied about her. 
She was peering out into the storm 
almost above their heads. She raised 
her arm, and they could see that she 
was waving a bit of dark fluttering 
cloth. Suddenly she called some one 
by name, but the wind swept her 
voice, feeble and impotent, away into 
the oblivion of the night. 

Mr. Cobham had stayed but for the 
first fearful glance. Hastening back 
into the house, he made all speed to 
the foot of the little ladder that led 
from the attic to the old trapdoor. 
A single step out upon that snow- 
covered roof would have meant cer- 
tain destruction upon the hard ground 
below; but the step was never taken. 

Very gently the fugitive was re- 
stored to her bed, and such measures 
were taken as might avert the worst 
results of her exposure to the storm. 
Half an hour later the doctor was at 
her bedside. Holding his patient's 
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wrist, he listened to the miunister’s 
narrative of the events of the night, 
asking an occasional question, but 
venturing no opinion of his own. 
When he had administered such rem- 
edy as his skill suggested, he bade 
them place the shaded lamp yet nearer 
to the bed. For a time the sick 
woman had talked wildly, and, amid 
what seemed a mere jumble of alter- 
nate endearment and reproof, they 
caught frequent references to her 
niece. Gradually she fell into a dis- 
turbed and heavy slumber, and then 
there came a slow sinking of the vital 
forces that*caused the two old people 
to look into the doctor’s face for a 
knowledge they dreaded to find. For 
two hours the doctor sat clasping the 
delicate wrist, mute and motionless, 
save when the medicine was to be 
given and twice when they saw him 
bend above the pillow and gaze down 
into the pale face as if to note some 
impending change. 

It was near midnight when, motion- 
ing Mrs. Cobham to take his place by 
the bed, Dr. Bovd arose, and, putting 
his arm about the minister, walked 
with him to the window. The storm 
was still on, but the wind had gone 
down. By that, and the sound of the 
snow on the glass, they knew the 
weather was growing colder. 

“It is not the exposure that I fear 
most,” said the doctor, “but that ab- 
normal increase of physical strength. 
Even in health that door on the roof 
must have taxed her powers to the ut- 
most. The capacities of mind and 
body all have their definite limitations. 
When these are exceeded, there fol- 
lows a—penalty.” He spoke _ so 
calmly that his companion felt some- 
thing of that vague discomfort which 
on more than one occasion had made 
him characterize the doctor as cold 
blooded. 

“That is not so very unusual, is it— 
that unexpected physical power?” 

“Yes, it is unusual. | have known 
it but three times in twenty-three 
vears’ practice.” 

“There was that man over Hing- 
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ham way,” recalled the minister. 
“You remember him. He got out of 
bed and tore the bolt from his cham- 
ber door only five or six hours before 
he—he—’”’ 

“Before he died!” 

The doctor had been gazing out at 
the storm; but he turned as he com- 
pleted his companion’s broken sen- 
tence, and looked him squarely in the 
eyes. The light was dim, but Mr. 
Cobham saw, or thought he saw, 
something in his friend’s face that he 
had never seen before. 

“Don’t fall superstitious,” he said. 
“You of all men, and to-night of all 
times! We need the very best that is 
in you.” 

“I superstitious? Great heavens, 
man, haven’t you seen me fighting 
death to the last ditch, and now— 
now—” 

He turned abruptly and walked to 
the bed. Mrs. Cobham yielded her 
place and he resumed his long vigil. 
Notwithstanding the assurance of his 
words, there was in them a note of 
querulousness that struck oddly on 
the ears of the minister. Indeed, 
there was an unevenness throughout 
all the doctor’s speech and movements 
that night which caused Mr. Cobham 
to realize, as never before, the intense 
strain of nerve that must come to a 
physician charged with the responsi- 
bility of a human life. 

Jennie Hapgood had been sent to 
bed, and Mrs. Cobham lay down upon 
the lounge to sleep and yet be near 
at hand. Her husband fell dozing in 
his chair. When they awoke, the 
rising sun was shooting his arrows of 
light aslant against the dazzling armor 
ofa frozen world. Mr. and Mrs. Cob- 
ham approached the bed together. 
Miss Walden had been sleeping 
quietly, but their footsteps must have 
jarred her slumber. As thev stood 
there, the arm which rested upon the 
coverlet moved, and then the eves 
were open. Within their clear brown 
depths, faint enough at first, but gain- 
ing assurance with every glance, was 
the light of recognition. Instinctively 
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then, the watchers knew that the part- 
ing of the ways had been passed and 
that she who journeyed had taken the 
road that leads back to life. The 
thrill of the moment was upon them, 
and none could speak. Suddenly Dr. 
Boyd arose from his chair and turned 
as tf to leave the room. But a few 
steps, and he turned again, his strong 
features convulsed with emotion. 
That masterful will which had stood 
so much that it seemed invulnerable 
had given way in the moment of vic- 
tory. The next instant he was kneel- 
ing by the bedside, his bronzed hands 
clasping the slight fingers of the 
woman. He had forgotten all other 
presence. 

“Oh, Bessie, Bessie, has this been 
right—all these years of silent misery 
for you and me?” 

There was an instant of mere sur- 
prise, and then over the pale face upon 
the pillow came the sweet, glad look 
of love, which all the world might 
read. The arm was slowly raised 
from the coverlet and, yvently as 
the snow, it fell about the bowed 
neck. In its warm, slight touch 
was the eternal instinct of womanly 
love: and the strong man felt it, 
and knew. 

A week later there happened a sin- 


gular thing—perhaps the most singu- 
lar of all. Mr. Cobham had called at 
the Anchorage to learn of the con- 
valescent, and suddenly Miss Walden, 
propped among her pillows, held out 
her hand to him. 

“Mr. Cobham, I have begun to ask 
favors, and now I want one from 
you.” 

“And what may it ber’: 

“T want Alice,—and you must bring 
her to me.”’ 

In the old man’s look of gladness 
there must have been some measure 
of perplexity, for she went right on. 
“It is all very strange. I cannot ex- 
plain it. I can only try to tell you 
how it has seemed to me.” She 
paused a minute as if to shape her 
thoughts for speech, but she still held 
the old minister’s hand. 

“Somehow my life had become like 
one of those hard knots at which we 
tug, and pull, and worry, until all our 
strength and patience go, and all the 
time the snarl grows worse and worse. 
Then—if it be the will of Providence— 
there comes one who but touches the 
snarl with finger-tips, and it dis- 
solves, and all is right. Only,” she 
added earnestly, “it was all very real, 
and very hard to bear,—but now it 
is past.” 
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STOCKBRIDGE. 


By Edward S. Holden. 


ESIDE the western sea, in serried piles 
The long Sierras stretch, enthroned in snow: 
Outspread ‘neath genial suns, the plain below, 
Radiant with harvests, decked with vineyards, smiles. 
The mighty epic shaped by Milton's hand 
Is like that towering range of cloud-capped peaks: 
The lyric muse of Spenser, raptured, speaks 
In all the valley landscape, fresh and bland. 
Thou, verdant Stockbridge, art a sonnet sweet. 
No epic fire informs thy woodland song 
Soft murmuring from encircling hills that meet 
In willowy shades the river winds among. 
Thy friendly hours, like measured rhymes, we greet 
Assured of staid perfection all day long. 


A CASTLE. 
By Clinton Scollard. 


ER heart is a moated castle— 

Battlement, bastion, wall ;— 

But never yet,—no, never vet, 
Has she let the drawbridge fall. 


But one shall come with a trumpet, 
And hearing the sound thereof 

She shall lower the bridge at the tender peal, 
And welcome the leaguer—Love! 
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THE LIBRARIES OF RHODE ISLAND. 


By Henry Robinson Palmer. 


gathered in America for a cir- 

culation wider than that of the 
family was the Harvard library, which 
was founded contemporaneously with 
the college. William and Mary 
and Yale in due_ season followed 
Harvard’s example, so that shortly 
after the opening of the eighteenth 
century there were three libraries of a 
semi-public character on this side of 
the Atlantic. The middle period 
of the same century witnessed a 
new development in estab- 
lishment of subscription libraries 
throughout the colonies, among the 
first being the Redwood at Newport 
and the Providence. Benjamin 
Franklin was the originator of the 
subscription library, as he was of so 
many other excellent things. He 
suggested to his fellow-members of 
the Philadelphia Junto, a literary and 
social club, in 1731, that they bring 
together their private volumes for 
their common pleasure and _ profit. 
This they gladly agreed to do. The 
idea was simple enough, like so many 
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Te earliest collection of books 


others of far-reaching value, but it 
had never occurred to anybody before 
or if it had it bore no fruit till it took 
seed and flourished in Franklin’s fer- 
tile mind. It required his peculiar 
genius, at a time when books were 
few and costly, to utilize the materials 
at hand to the best advantage. The 
Philadelphia Library Company was 
formed, and from it have sprung the 
great company of subscription and 
public libraries of the United States. 

America was in this regard ahead 
of England; for it was not until 1756 
that the first English subscription li- 
brary was established, at Liverpool, 
Before that time eight had been put 
into operation in the colonies, as fol- 
lows: the Philadelphia library, in 
1731; the Carpenters’ of Philadelphia, 
in 1736; the Proprietors’ of Pomfret, 
Conn., in 1737; the Friends’ of Phila- 
delphia, in 1742; the Redwood of 
Newport, in 1747; the Charleston, 
S. C., in 1748; the Kittery and York, 
Me., in 1751; and the Providence, in 
1753. The first subscription libraries 
in Massachusetts and New York were 
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founded afterward, so that Newport 
and Providence possessed these liter- 
ary facilities earlier than any other im- 
portant towns of the North. No bet- 
ter proof is needed of the intellectual 
life of the principal Rhode Island 
communities in colonial days. 

There is reason to believe that the 
Redwood library of Newport had its 
beginnings in the famous Philosophi- 
cal Society of 1730, an organization of 
substantial citizens who met at each 
other’s homes once a week to discuss 
literary and intellectual topics. In 
colonial times Newport was a head 
centre of American culture. Its 
“best” people maintained a delightful 
society, imported the finest books of 
the day from London, kept in close 
touch with English thought, enter- 
tained distinguished visitors from the 
old country, including many courtly 
and accomplished naval officers, and 


their neighbors of New York and 
Boston, with whom they were en- 
gaged in a sharp commercial rivalry. 
There are few pleasanter pictures of 
the pre-Revolutionary period than 
that which shows us Newport, the 
“garden of America.” 

The Philosophical Soctety was es- 
tablished for the promotion of 
“Knowledge and Virtue, by a free 
conversation according to several reg- 
ulations.” Its members met every 
Monday evening, to debate “some 
useful question in Divinity, Morality, 
Philosophy, History, &c.,” and every 
one was required to give freely and in 
order his opinion of the subject under 
review. The proceedings of the soci- 
ety were secret, and perpetual exclu- 
sion awaited the member who should 
divulge them. The list of subscribers 
to the rigid rules of the organization 
included Daniel Updike, attorney- 
general of the col- 
ony; Peter Bours, 
“a gentleman of 
distinguished abil- 
ities’; Judge Ed- 
ward Scott, head 
master of the first 
classical school in 
Rhode Island ; John 
Brett, who had 
studied medicine at 
Leyden; James 
Honyman, Jr., an 
eminent lawyer; 
the Rev. James 
Searing of the Con- 
gregational church, 
President  Stiles’s 
predecessor in the 
pastorate; Thomas 
Ward, who for 
fourteen years was 
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prided themselves that even the great 
and good who ventured across the 
water would not find an intellectual 
wilderness at the entrance to Narra- 
gansett Bay. Their merchant ships 
brought them tidings from the far- 
thest countries of the south and east, 
and they were as little provincial as 


colony; Josiah Lyndon, afterward 
governor ; the Rev. John Callendar, a 
graduate of Harvard; Joseph Jacob, 
well-to-do and intellectual, the first 
person in Rhode Island to own a ther- 
mometer, “‘the oracle of the atmos- 
phere and of timepieces,—for every 
one had recourse to him as the prime 
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regulator, and when passing along 
to meeting with his uniform step, 
people in his way consulted their 
clocks and watches without speaking 
to him”; Judge William Ellery, father 
of the signer of the Declaration of In- 
dependence; John Checkley, Jr., and 
the Rev. Jeremy Condy, two other 
graduates of Harvard; Stephen Hop- 
kins, afterward governor, first chan- 
cellor of Brown and signer of the 
Declaration; and Henry Collins, who 


had been educated in England and 
has been called the “Lorenzo de 
Medici of Rhode Island,” because of 
his taste for literature and the arts. 

In the year 1747, Abraham Red- 
wood of Newport offered to give five 
hundred pounds sterling for the pur- 
chase of books for a public library, 
being led to make this benefaction, it 
is believed, by the inspiring existence 
of the Philosophical Society in the 
town. Henry Collins contributed a 
convenient lot for the library building, 
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and nearly five thousand pounds were 
collected for the erection of the struc- 
ture. The Company of the Redwood 
Library was chartered by the colony 
“for the propagating virtue, knowl- 
edge and useful learning.” The 
General Assembly, in granting the 
charter, declared that it highly ap- 
proved “so noble and generous de- 
sign” and was “willing and desirous to 
give all the assistance and encourage- 
ment which it justly merits.” The 


work of designing the library building 
was put into the hands of Peter Har- 
rison, who is thought to have been 
a pupil of Sir John Vanbrugh, 
the English architect, and his assist- 
ant in the erection of Blenheim castle. 
Mr. Harrison designed the library 
with a careful regard for classical pro- 
portions, and the result was a notable 
building of the Doric order, severely 
handsome, with wundecorated pedi- 
ment and four plain columns curved 
in perfect entasis. The basement was 
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THE BROWN UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 


made of Connecticut brownstone, the 
rest of wood. In 1858 the building 
was enlarged from the plans of 
George Snell of Boston, who added a 
large room on the east, now used as 
a reading room, and, carefully remov- 
ing what had been the east or rear 
end of the original structure, set it up 
again as the south end of the addition 
and provided a similar design for the 
north. This gave the building at 
either end of the addition a pediment 
like the west or front end, with a wall 
broken by three arched windows, 
adorned with columns, imposts and 
transoms in Roman Ionic. Seventeen 
vears later, in 1875, the building was 
further enlarged from the design and 
under the care of. George Champlin 
Mason of Newport, who erected a 
large cruciform addition, a domed 
room in the centre, with wings north 
and south, the north front of Berea 
stone, and the remainder of brick. 
Subsequently the Alexander Mercer 
King memorial gallery was added to 
the building and a valuable collection 
of works of art placed in it. 

‘The Redwood library had a pros- 
perous career up to the breaking out 
of the Revolution. For eighteen 
vears it enjoyed the services of Dr. 
Stiles,afterward president of Yale Col- 
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lege, as librarian, his 
call to the Congre- 
gational pastorate in 
Newport having 
been accepted in part 
because of the op- 
portunity for study 
that the library 
promised to afford. 
Within its walls he 
perfected himself in 
the Hebrew lan- 
guage and _  pored 
over Homer, as a 
copy of the Ihiad, 
profusely annotated 
by his hand in Greek, 
still bears witness. 
He _ solicited new 
works for the library 
in Europe and add- 
ed to its value and 
usefulness. Nor was this his only 
task, outside his pastoral work. 
He helped to establish an ecclesi- 
astical library at the Congregational 
church, which is still in existence 
and numbers several hundred vol- 
umes, among them a perfect copy 
of Eliot’s Indian Bible and rare 
editions of the old ecclesiastical pub- 
lications of New England. Dr. Stiles 
himself has left recorded, on the fly 
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THE PROVIDENCE 


leaf of one of these books, an account 
of the manner in which the library 
was gathered. He tells us that the 
seventy or eighty ministers who came 
to New England at the period of its 
first settlement were graduates of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge Universities, and 
the most eminent of Emanuel College. 
They understood Hebrew, Greek and 
Latin, had good libraries in these 
languages and read freely in the 
original. According to tradition, 
Mr. Eliot brought no less than 
twenty-three barrels of books out of 
England. “One of his _ sons,” 
says Dr. Stiles, “settled in the minis- 
try at Guilford in Connecticut, and 
became the father of the celebrated 
Rev. Jared Eliot of Killingworth in 
Connecticut, with whom I was inti- 
mately acquainted. ... . His library 
consisted chiefly of old books, per- 
haps four thousand volumes, being a 
branch of the library of Mr. Eliot of 
Roxbury. In 1764 I selected about 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


twenty volumes, which the heirs gen- 
erously presented me, which gives a 
specimen of another of these ancient 
libraries; out of which I selected 
twelve volumes, which I hereby give 
to the Ecclesiastical Library in New- 
port, Rhode Island, founded by Rev. 
Samuel West of Dartmouth and my- 
self, A. D. 1743.” 

To the influence of Bishop Berkeley 
also, the Newport of ante-Revolu- 
tionary times owed a large debt, 
though he lived there only two years 
and at a period considerably before 
the establishment of the Redwood li- 
brary. The literary atmosphere he 
helped to create made the work of the 
Philosophical Society and of the li- 
brary easier, and his scheme for a col- 
lege, though not directly realized in 
the founding of Brown University, 
must have paved the way for the fa- 
vorable reception of the plan for the 
establishment of that institution. It 
was at Newport that the first meet- 
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ings of its promoters were held, and 
before it was finally fixed in Provi- 
dence the people of the town at the 
entrance to the bay made a deter- 
mined effort to secure it for them- 
selves. 

The Revolution wrought -more 
damage to Newport than to almost 
any other American town. A legis- 
lative investigation after the war put 
the injury to property at more than 
six hundred thousand dollars; and 
whereas the population in 1774 had 
been 9,209, it had dwindled in 1776 
to 5,299, and in 1782 to 5,532. The 
fine old society of the place was 
broken up and dispersed. British 
soldiers occupied the comfortable 
houses with handsome doorways and 
tiny-paned windows, and passed the 
long winter evenings with books from 
the Redwood library. That institu- 
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tion was in a sorry plight. 
It had been ravaged by the 
elements and by the gar- 
rison. Many of the vol- 
umes taken from its shelves 
had not been brought back, 
and the close of hostilities 
found it dilapidated and 
forlorn. Even the key was 
lost, and it was not until 
1790 that its condition was 
formally brought to the 
notice of the public. 

The history of the library 
during the next few years 
is one of gradual recovery 
from the injury inflicted by 
the Revolution. The peo- 
ple of Newport were not as 
prosperous as they had 
been before the separation 
from England, and it re- 


quired 

longand CHIM- 
persist- NEY OF 
ent ef- THE BOILER 
— 
obtain money 


enough reor- 
ganize the library, 
replace lost 
books, and put the 
building into good 
condition. On 
several occasions 
a new issue of 
stock was made, 
and this device, 
together with gifts 
and legacies, has 
provided, during 
the century now 
closing, for the 
several additions 
and improvements 
to the structure 
already men- 
tioned. The li- 
brary is now in a 
prosperous state, 
with its 1,500 
books of Dr. 
Stiles’s time in- 
creased to 46,215. 
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It is still a subscription library, but has 
a large patronage and influence. At 
the present time it has issued 593 
original shares, of a par value of $25, 
bearing an annual tax of $5. It has 
also issued 77 special or preferred 
shares, with a par value of $100. 
These are non-taxable. Under the 
constitution the limit of original 
shares is 600; of special shares 100. 
The circulation last year was 16,557 
volumes. The work of the Redwood 
is supplement- 
ed in Newport 
by the New- 
port Public Li- 
brary, an insti- 
tution having 
as vet no sep- 
arate home of 
its own, but 
possessing a 
collection of 
31,000 vol- 
umes. The li- 


brarian of the 
Redwood is 
Richard Bliss, 
and of the 
Newport Pub- 
lic Library, 
David Stevens. 


The  begin- 
nings of the 
public library 


movement. in 
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Providence were only a 
little later than those at 
Newport. Providence, in 
the ante-Revolutionary 
period, if it was a commu- 
nity of less pronounced 
culture’ than sister 
capital, was still a town 
where a respectable 
amount of attention was 
given to literature and 
the arts. Roger Wil- 
liams, its founder, was a 
graduate of Cambridge, 
and some of his colleagues 
and many of his succes- 
sors were learned men. 
It was much smaller than 
Newport. This is now difficult to 
realize, for Providence has grown to 
be a city of nearly or quite 170,000 
people, while Newport has not yet 
reached the 25,000 mark. If the Rev- 
olutionary War had not occurred, 
Newport might have come to be what 
it dreamed of becoming—the metrop- 
olis of the new world. No American 
port has a finer harbor. The climate 
is mild and equable. There are few 
more beautiful sheets of water in the 
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United States and few more suitable 
for the purposes of trade and com- 
merce than Narragansett Bay. But 
Newport has never recovered from 
the blow she received in 1776. In- 
stead of expanding to metropolitan 
proportions, she has had to content 
herself with being the most famous of 
American «watering places. Most 
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towns would be 
satisfied with 
that. 

But when the 
census-taker 
made his rounds 
in Newport in 
the year 1748, 
he found 6,508 people _ there, 
while in Providence only 3,452 were 
counted. In 1774 the figures were: 
Newport, 9,209; Providence, 4,321; 
and it,was not until 1800 that Provi- 
dence forged ahead. In the little 
community of less than 4,000 people, 
we find the Providence Library Com- 
pany organized in 1753. It found its 
first home in the building used as a 
town house, in which the courts and 
the General Assembly of the colony 


met. On the night before Christmas, 
1758, the building was destroyed by 
fire, and all the library perished, ex- 
cept about seventy volumes, which 
were in the hands of the proprietors. 
Four years later, by great exertions, 
the institution was _ re-established 
with new books imported from Lon- 
don. In 1764 the General Assembly 
permitted the books to be placed in 
the council chamber in the new court- 
house, “when the expense 
of finishing the east end of 
that elegant room was 
paid by the Library Com- 
pany for the privilege of 
keeping the books in this 
place.” A charter of incor- 
poration was granted to 
the company by the Gen- 


eral Assembly in October, 1708, 
and in 1816 “a very respectable liter- 
ary establishment which had been 
purchased by a number of gentlemen” 
was added to the library. The books 
were removed to the quarters of this 
“literary establishment.” As early as 
1768 when the library had had only 
ten years in which to recover from the 
fire that left it with seventy volumes, 
it numbered g11 books, of which com- 
paratively few were fiction. The 
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grade of these works was substantial, 
and it is considered creditable that at 
a time when the population of the 
place was only 3,869 it should have 
had a collection of nearly a thousand 
well selected volumes available for the 
use of the community. 

In the year 1831 the Providence 
Atheneum was incorporated, with 
Tristam Burges, the famous Congres- 
sional orator, as its first president. 
This organization proceeded on sepa- 
rate lines for a time, but on the twen- 
ty-fifth of January, 1836, the following 
notice appeared in the Providence 
Journal, showing 
that the situation, 
with two rival li- 
braries in town, 
was not satisfac- 
tory: 

“It having been 
found by experi- 
ence that two pub- 
lic Library Com- 
panies cannot be 
prosperously  sus- 
tained in this city, 
the proprietors of 
the Providence Li- 


brary and _ Provi- 
dence Athenzum 
have therefore 


unanimously voted 
to dispose of the 
books of their re- 
spective institu- 
tions, for the pur- 
pose of combining together, and 
with such others of the citizens of 
Rhode Island as may be favorably dis- 
posed, to concentrate their exertions 
and form an enlarged Institution, 
which may be more extensively use- 
ful and creditable to our citizens.” 
The books of the Providence Li- 
brary, numbering 1,680, were pur- 
chased for a thousand dollars. These, 
added to the Athenzum collection, 
made a total of 4,080, with which the 
combined institutions began their 
new existence. The population of 
Providence at this time was 20,000, 
_ and the number of shareholders of 
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the new Atheneum—for that name 
was retained—was 293. The old 
Athenzum had been housed in rooms 
42 and 44 on the west side of the 
second story of the Arcade, the latter 
of these apartments being used for the 
library and the other and smaller as a 
reading room. In March, 1836, the 
directors of the new Atheneum re- 
ceived an offer from Nicholas Brown, 
the benefactor of Brown University, 
and Moses B. Ives and Robert H. 
Ives, in behalf of the estate of T. P. 
Ives, to deed to the institution a lot 
of land opposite the town house, on 
the corner of Bene- 
fit and College 
streets, “for the 
site of an edifice to 
be erected of stone 
or brick for the 
suitable accommo- 
dation of the Athe- 
neum, Historical 
and Franklin Socie- 
ties, the lot and 
building to be 
owned by the Athe- 
nzum, and _ the 
other societies to 
be accommodated 
therein upon terms 
to be agreed upon.” 
For the erection of 
the building they 
offered $6,000, con- 
ditional on the rais- 
ing of $10,000 more 
for the same purpose, and $4,000 
for the purchase of books, pro- 
vided an equal sum _ se- 
cured to that end. The conditions 
were promptly met, and in 1838 the 
Atheneum found itself the possessor 
of a convenient granite building in the 
best residential portion of the town, 
the total value of which, together with 
the land, was about $20,006. The 
amount obtained by subscription was 
$15,604.50, and was given by 188 in- 
dividual persons and eight firms. 
There are now 735 shareholders of 
the Atheneum. The number of its 
books is 61,897; the average daily cir- 
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From the Architect's Drawing. 
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culation for the year ending last Sep- 
tember was 172, and the total for the 
year was 53,327.. It may be of in- 
terest to note the proportion of fiction 
and other classes of literature in this 
circulation. The number of volumes 
of English prose fiction taken out was 
32,856; juveniles, 3,109; history and 
biography, 4,488; literature, foreign 
fiction and philology, 3,782; voyages 
‘and travels, 2,304; fine arts 1,398; 
science, law and the useful arts, 1,052; 
religion, philosophy and social 
science, 2,374; periodicals, 1,964. The 
library adds from 1,200 to 1,500 vol- 
umes a year to its list and is a regu- 
lar subscriber to nearly 250 periodi- 
cals, among them the best European 
journals and magazines. Its main 
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apartment is airy and cheerful, with 
every book accessible to the sub- 
scriber. The basic idea of the Athe- 
nzum is to provide all the advantages 
of a home library at little cost; and 
any one who has participated in ifs 


privileges will testify to its success in 


realizing this ideal. In a public li- 
brary book-users must be kept out of 
the stack-house. Here there are 
more than 61,000 volumes close with- 
in reach of every person who is a sub- 
scriber to the institution. 

The Atheneum owns many rare 
and valuable books, and in addition to 
these a small but important collection 
of paintings, which are hung in the 
William Giles Goddard memorial 
room at the west end of the building. 
This room, the gift of Mrs. 
Thomas P, Shepard, in mem- 
ory of her father, was made 
over a few years ago from a 
storeroom in the attic. Within 
its attractive walls are now 
gathered many volumes on art 
and several valuable paintings, 
chief among them the cele- 
brated miniature painted by 
Edward G. Malbone in 18o! 
in London, entitled “The 
Hours.” Malbone was a na- 
tive of Newport and has never 
been excelled as a miniaturist 
by any American. He painted 
“The Hours” during a visit 
made to London for profes- 
sional study, and it was there 
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that Sir Benjamin West saw and 
praised it. “I have seen a picture 
painted by a young man by the name 
of Malbone,” wrote the president of 
the Royal Academy to Mr. Monroe, 
afterward President of the United 
States, “which no man in England 
could excel.” “The Hours” was pur- 
chased by subscription in Providence 
for the Athenzum, in 1854, the price 
being $1200. It is an exquisite paint- 
ing on ivory, an oval six inches in 
length, with representations of three 
female figures, ““Eunomia, Dice, and 
Irene,—the Past, 
the Present and 
the Coming 
Hour.” Its pres- 
ent worth can only 
be estimated, but 
has been put at 
several thousand 
dollars, and the 
statement is made 
that it is the most 
valuable miniature 
in the United 
States. In 1881, 
together with 
three portraits, it 
was stolen from 
the Atheneum. A 
reward of $200 
was Offered for its 


return, and it was 
finally discovered 
in New York and 
sent back to 
Providence. 
Other pictures of 
interest in the 
Goddard memo- 
rial room _ are 
Vandyke’s “A 
Cavalier of the 
Time of Charles 
I,” Sir. Joshua 
Reynolds’s “A 
Girl Reading,” 
and a portrait of 
Miss Sarah Helen 
Whitman of Prov- 
idence, at one 
time the affhianced 
bride of Edgar Allan Poe. 

The president of the Athenzum is 
Alfred Stone of the firm of Stone, 
Carpenter and Willson, architects, 
and the librarian is Joseph Leroy 
Harrison, whose skill in his chosen 
profession is indicated by his appoint- 
ment as director of the exhibit of the 
American Library Association at the 
Paris Exposition. Mr. Harrison has a 
staff of five assistants and the officers 
and standing committees of the libra- 
ry comprise some of the best known 
citizens of Providence. There is no 
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more cheerful library building in the 
state than this dignified granite 
structure erected over sixty years ago, 
and the literary atmosphere through- 
out it is most congenial to the lover 
of books. 

The library of Brown University 
dates back to the earliest years of the 
college. It was first quartered in 
University Hall, the oldest building 
on the campus, and afterward moved 
to Manning Hall, which was erected 
by Nicholas Brown in part for its use. 
The present library building, erected 
through the munificence of the late 
john Carter Brown, was com- 
pleted in 1878, and is an ideal library 
structure. It 
is of brick, 
octagonal, | 
and of Ve- iy 
netian Goth- 
ic architect- 
ure. It has 
many  at- 
tractive al- 
coves lead- 
ing from the 
main ro- 
tunda, with 
tables at 
which books 
may be free- 
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among them the Harris library of 
American poetry, the finest of its kind 
in existence. The funds of the insti- 
tution have been largely increased in 
recent years, and many important ad- 
ditions have been made to its facilities, 
though some departments have. out- 
stripped others on account of the 
limitations imposed by benefactors. 
It would be impossible in the limits 
of a brief article to trace the history 
of the several smaller libraries in 
Providence. Fifty years ago there 
were in that city the Brown Univer- 
sity library, with 23,000 volumes; the 
Philermenian and United Brothers’ 
(owned by the literary societies of the 
college) 
with 3,600 
each; the 
Atheneum 
with 15,204; 
the Mechan- 
ics’ Associa- 
tion’s, with 
3,300; the 
Historical 
Society’s, 
with 2,500; 
the Friends’ 
School’s, 
with 1,500; 
and the 
Franklin So- 


ly consulted. 
There is no 
red tape at- 
tached to the 


use of the library, ana all vol- 
umes are accessible to the stu- 
dent. The name of Dr. Reuben 


A. Guild is most intimately associated 
with its growth, for he was connected 
with it as librarian and librarian emer- 
itus for half a century. Under his 
fostering care it developed from a col- 
lection of comparatively few books 
into one of the largest and best in 
New England. His successor as libra- 
rian is Dr. Harry Lyman Koopman, 
who has broadened the scope of the 
library and increased its usefulness. 
The number of books on its shelves is 
about 105,000. This large total in- 
cludes several special collections, 
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ciety’s, with 
500. There 
were also 
public libraries with 19,637 volumes 
scattered throughout the state, largely 
the result of the exertions of Dr. 
Henry Barnard, “the enlightened and 
energetic commissioner of public 
schools,” as Professor Charles C. 
Jewett, the librarian of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, calls him in a sur- 
vey of the libraries of the United 
States printed at Washington in 1851. 
Most of the libraries in Providence 
were open only to those who paid for 
the privilege of using them, being the 
outgrowth of the several early move- 
ments that led to the establishment 
of subscription, association and me- 
chanics’ libraries throughout the 
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United States. The libraries in the 
smaller towns, on the contrary, were 
free to the public. These for the 
most part were established through 
the efforts of Dr. Barnard, who was 
commissioner of public schools in 
Rhode Island from 1843 to 1846. Dr. 
Barnard was born on the twenty- 
fourth of January, 1811, and is there- 
fore now in his ninetieth vear. The 
writer of this article had the pleasure 
of calling on him at his home in Hart- 
ford a few weeks ago, and found him 
in excellent health, with hearing and 
sight unimpaired. The photograph 
accompanying this paper had been 
taken only a few days previous. Dr. 
Barnard says that his interest in edu- 
cational questions began in 1824, 
when he was a student at Monson 
Academy. He gave the first book 
he ever owned to the library of the 
Linofilian Society of that school, 
and he has never joined a li- 
brary ‘since that time without con- 
tributing to it at least one volume. 
He graduated at Yale College in 1830, 
was admitted to the bar in 1835, and 
sat as a member of the Connecticut 
legislature from 1837 to 1840. 
While a member of that body 
he evinced an interest in the 
reform of prisons, insane asy- 
lums and the common schools, 
and, as secretary of the board. 
of school commissioners of 
Connecticut, school commis- 
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sioner of Rhode Island 
and superintendent of 
the Connecticut schools 
successively, reformed 
the public school system, 
introduced schoolhouses 
of improved design, es- 
tablished high schools 
and teachers’ institutes, 
and stimulated popular 
sentiment to greater in- 
terest in educational 
matters. “In Rhode 
Island where the right of 
taxation for school pur- 
poses had been denied 
for two hundred years,” 
says one biographer, “he revolution- 
ized public opinion so completely that 
a system of public instruction as com- 
plete as in any of the original New 
England states was adopted by the 
vote of two-thirds of the taxpayers in 
each town.” Dr. Barnard was after- 
ward president of the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison, and St. John’s 
College at Annapolis, and United 
States Commissioner of Education. 
In 1886 he published “The American 
Library of Schools and Education,” 
fifty-two volumes of his writings, con- 
taining over eight hundred individual 
treatises, each of which has also been 
published separately. This bare out- 
line will suffice to show the extent and 
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+coag, Glocester, Foster, Cran- 
ston, Hopkinton, Richmond, 
Charlestown, Exeter, Little 
Compton, New Shoreham, 
Jamestown and _ Barrington, 
mainly through the benefac- 
tion of Amasa Manton, Esq., 
of Providence. Mr. Manton 
contributed $1,000 and Dr. 
Barnard raised double that 
amount in the several towns. 
Ten libraries were thus estab- 
lished, with five thousand 
volumes’ carefully selected 
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by the school commission- 
er. Fifty years ago there 
| were thus be- 


vaese. the 
services ren- 
dered to the 
public during 
his active life 
by the man 
who did_ so 
much, during 
the six years 
of resi- 
dence in 
Rhode Island, 
to arouse and 
foster the in- 
tellectual life 
of that state. 

The_ estab- 


lishment of a 


~ 


tween thirty 
and forty free 
libraries in 
Rhode Island, 
outside of 
Providence 
and Newport. 
Some of them 
are dead or 
dormant to- 
day; others 
remain as a 
memorial to 
the intelligent 
enthusiasm of 
Dr. Barnard, 
and a blessing 
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of public li- 

braries in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut will be remem- 
bered as one of the most use- 
ful achievements of his long 
career. Dr. Barnard had the 
faculty of enlisting other men 
in his work and of utilizing 
their assistance to the best ad- 
vantage. The Lonsdale Com- 
pany provided him with $550 
for a library at Lonsdale; 
Messrs. Slater, Lockwood and 
Carter gave $500 for another 
at Slatersville; Miss Sarah 
Gibbs of Portsmouth gave 
$100 toward the establishment 
of a third at that place; and 
libraries were opened in Pas- 


to the com- 
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munities in which they were rooted 
so long ago. 

The Providence Public Library 
was founded in 1871, when an act of 
incorporation was passed by the legis- 
lature, enabling it “to erect and main- 
tain a building suitable for and to pro- 
vide the same with a free library, art 
gallery, museum of natural history 
and collections and apparatus of the 
various departments of literature, art, 
agriculture and science.” The orig- 
inal design was for several organiza- 
tions to join in the erection of the 
building, but this plan was afterward 
changed. The first large gift for the 
library came from Joseph A. Barker, 
who contributed ten thousand dollars 
provisionally. Alexander Duncan 
and Mrs. Duncan added a like sum; 
and twenty thousand dollars more 
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was given by William S. Slater and 
Mrs. Anna Richmond equal 
amounts. Mr. Slater was elected the 
first president of the library, and 
Frank E. Richmond secretary. The 
Association of Mechanics and Manu- 
facturers added a fourth ten thousand 
dollars in money and books; and a 
fifth was received by the will of Joseph 
R. Brown. There were several 
smaller gifts of money, but not 
enough to enable the library associa- 
tion to proceed at once with building 
plans. A room seventy by forty feet 
on the second floor of the Butler Ex- 
change was rented, and on the fourth 
of February, 1878, was opened for the 
registration of-applicants. Five days 
later 2,658 books had been issued, 
proof enough of the filling of a “long 
felt want.” The work from the be- 
ginning has been in the hands of Mr. 
William E. Foster, the present libra- 
rian. The institution started with Io,- 
307 volumes and funds of about $70,- 
000, exclusive of the amount required 
to establish it. At the expiration of its 
two years’ lease in the Butler Ex- 
change, it was moved to first-story 
quarters on Snow Street, where it re- 
mained until March of the present 
vear, excessively cramped during the 
latter part ofits occupancy. As it is 
not a municipal enterprise, it has had 
to depend for its maintenance chiefly 
on private benefactions. Among the 


larger contributors to its funds have 
been Moses B. Lockwood, whose will 
provided $32,021 in 1882, and Henry 
L. Kendall, who up to the present 
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time is its largest benefactor. Under 
his will $275,000 was received in 1889, 
and a recent settlement of property 
belonging to him has added $40,000 
more. In 18 93 $99,356 was realized 
from the bequest of John Wilson 
Smith. In 18 99 $10,000 followed 
from the estate of Brayton B. Knight. 
and during the entire history of the 
library many smaller but welcome 
gifts have been received. Alfred M. 
Williams, formerly editor of the Prov- 
idence Journal, bequeathed a valuable 
folk-lore collection a few years ago, 
and his residuary estate, the latter to 
become the property of the library 
upon the death of a legatee. The city 
ot Providence appropriates $10,000 
annually for the support of the insti- 
tution, but as the library in its new 
home will require an annual income 
of $40,000, it is hoped that the gen- 
erosity of the city may be materially 
increased. Worcester gives its public 
library $33,000 a year, Springfield’s 
contribution is $28,000, Cambridge 
gives $20,000, Bridgeport and New 
Haven expend $14,000 each, and New 
edford’s benefaction is more than 
that of Providence. None of these 
cities is as large as Providence; and 
the friends of the Providence Public 
Library think the City Council might 
erosity of the city may be materially 
to expand its field and its useful- 
ness. 

A site for the new building was 
finally purchased, at the corner of 
Washington and Greene streets, for 
$58,000. The funds of the library 
were not sufficient to erect as com- 
plete a structure as was desired, and 
it was determined to build a commo- 
dious stack-house of fireproof mate- 
rials and erect in front of it a tempo- 
rary wooden building. It was with 
heartburnings that this decision was 
reached; but there seemed no escape 
from so unsatisfactory a solution of 
the problem. Early in 1897, however, 
while the stack-house was in process 
of construction, a letter was received 
by the trustees from Mr. John 
Nicholas Brown of Providence, at 


that time in Cannes, France. He ol- 
fered to give $200,000 to enable the 
trustees to erect the entire building 
at once, specifying only that the 
money should be used for this purpose 
alone. The various accessories were 
to be provided for by other means; 
but by later gifts Mr. Brown himself 
assisted in obtaining these, his ag- 
vregate contribution rising to $268,- 
595.75. To say that his aid was timely 
is putting the situation in a mild way. 
sy his munificence the trustees were 
able to proceed unhampered with 
their original design for a finished li- 
brary building, and the result to-day 
is gratifying to all concerned. The 
completed structure represents, to- 
gether with the site, fittings and fur- 
nishings, an expenditure of $475,000 
without interest. Mr. Brown, the 
benefactor of the library, outlived less 
than two months the opening of the 
building. He died, in his thirty-ninth 
year, at New York, May 1, 1900. He 
was a grandson of Nicholas Brown 
and entered Brown University in 
1881. Ill health compelled him to re- 
linquish his studies before graduation, 
but the college afterward conferred 
upon him the degree of Master of 
Arts. He was a fine type of the cul- 
tured man of means, who does not 
forget the obligations that wealth im- 
poses. The death of no young man 
of Rhode Island birth or ancestry 
could occasion greater regret. 

The building is of light Roman 
brick and Bedford limestone, with 
Westerly granite foundation. Thé 
architecture is that of the Italian 
Renaissance, and the effect from 
every point of view is pleasing. The 
front entrance has an _ imposing 
stairway and terrace, with elaborate 
metal lanterns above, and the hall- 
way is rendered handsome with mar- 
ble and scagliola pillars and walls. A 
fine effect is gained with a winding 
staircase to the second floor and an- 
other at the top of the stairway, 
where a long corridor with orna- 
mented pillars and arches stretches 
hefore the view. The _ delivery 
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room, with desks for registration and 
information, opens directly from the 
hallway on the first floor. Here also 
is the card catalogue, the delivery 
desk and mahogany seats for appli- 
cants for books. The delivery desk is 
immediately in front of the stack- 
house, which adjoins the main library 
building at the rear and forms with it 
a perfect T. The stack is seven stories 
high and. has accommodations for 
165,000 volumes. In the entire build- 
ing there are accommodations tor 


ing are in excellent taste. The wood- 
work of this room, as largely of the 
others, is mahogany. lhe apartment 
opposite the periodical room is the 
reference room, occupying the south- 
west corner of the first floor. Here 
there is as elsewhere much old ivory 
ornamentation, with a color scheme 
of delicate olive green. There are 
many reference books on the shelves 
along the walls, access to which is 
unhampered. At the mahogany 
tables, each with its shaded electric 
light, are accommodations for ninety 
persons. Connected with this room 
is a geographical room, with cabinets 
for the stor- 
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215,000 volumes, and as the number 
now owned by the library is under 
90,000 it will be some time before the 
shelves are overcrowded. When that 
time comes room will be found on 
either side of the stack-house for the 
erection of another. 

On the right of the entrance, on the 
main floor, is a large and well lighted 
apartment for periodicals. The latest 
numbers of many magazines are 
ranged on an ingenious stand near 
the centre of the room, and on the 
shelves are hundreds of bound vol- 
umes. There are many mahogany 
tables and chairs scattered about, and 
the decorations of the walls and ceil- 
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7 ing of maps 
‘| and a large 
| table on which 
they may be 
| spread. Abun- 
| dant shelf 
| room is pro- 
| vided also for 
volumes on 
geographical 
subjects. 

On the sec- 
ond floor, one 
of the most 
interesting 

apartments is the one _ directly 

over the periodical room. It is 
designed for the use of organiza- 
tions of a public or semi-public char- 
acter whose aims are consistent with 
the purposes for which the library 
building has been erected. Here 
women’s clubs, literary societies and 
similar organizations may meet with- 
out cost, provided the librarian is noti- 
fied in advance. The room is not as 
ornate as some of the others, but is 
attractive in old rose shades. 
Adjoining the lecture room is the 
standard library, a place for bookish 
people. A legend on the wall ad- 
monishes the visitor that the books 
in this room are to be tasted and read 
rather than studied. Somewhat less 
than a thousand volumes are on the 
shelves; but they are the world’s best 
literature. Here may be found the 
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masters of Spanish, French, Italian, 
German and English fiction, the 
Greek and Roman classics, the great 
historians and poets. The collection 
is not complete. Individual taste may 
quarrel with some of the omissions ; 
but there never was and there never 
can be a general agreement as to what 
books ought to be chosen to compose 
a “standard” library. Mr. Foster has 
gathered here a fine collection of fa- 
mous works, and the comfortable 
seats of leather and mahogany about 
the room invite the chance visitor to 
lounge awhile and dip into the liter- 
ary treasures ranged before him. No 
red tape is permitted in this depart- 
ment. Every one is free to approach 
the shelves and select what books 
he chooses. None can be taken from 
the room; the idea is to encourage 
people to come here and read as they 
would in their own homes. There 
can be little doubt that this branch of 
the library will bring forth fine fruit 
in the cultivation of a better public 
taste. The man or woman who is un- 
certain as to the best books for the 
individual library will here get a hint 
of the volumes that are indispensable 
to the cultured person. 

No apartment in the building is 
more interesting than the children’s 
library, where four thousand books 
appropriate to youth are gathered in 
a sunny southern room. There are 
duplicates of every volume, and in 
some instances as many as twenty 
books with the same title. Anv pub- 
lic school-teacher who wishes to in- 
struct a class in a given subject and 
to have all the members read simul- 
taneously some work connected with 
it can here obtain volumes enough 
to supply the entire class. Con- 
nected with the main room is a 
smaller one, where a teacher may 
bring a class for special studv. Here 
is a large table for atlases or other 
books, and when the door into the 
larger apartment is closed the class 
is as completely isolated as if it were 
in its own schoolroom. On the walls 
of this classroom are photographs of 


standard works of art, which the li- 
brary issues, two at a time for a fort- 
night, to ill or indigent persons. In 
this way as in so many others the in- 
stitution aims to be a people's univer- 
sity. Its handsome rooms are for use 
as well as for show, and everything 
possible will be done to encourage the 
use of them by every class in the com- 
munity. 

Another important room on the 
second floor is that devoted to the 
Barnard Club, an organization of 
school-teachers and others interested 
in educational matters. It derives its 
name from Dr. Henry Barnard, the 
educational pioneer of the forties. 
On the tables of this room are edu- 
cational publications and on _ its 
shelves books having to do with kin- 
dred topics. On the third floor are 
several special libraries. A large por- 
tion of the space is devoted to an in- 
dustrial library, where the inventor 
or student will find facilities for copy- 
ing drawings by hand, photographing 
theron and developing the photo- 
graphs. The library of art, music and 
literdture occupies a large room, and 
upon its shelves may be found several 
special collections like that of Caleb 
Fiske Harris on slavery. Mr. Harris 
gathered also the valuable collection 
of A:nerican poetry that was given to 
Brown University by United States 
Senator Henry B. Anthony of the 
class of ’20. 

The library specialist would find in 
a study of this building many points 
of interest that cannot be enumerated 
here. Not the least complete feature 
is the boiler house with its ornamen- 
tal -chimney rising high above the 
main structure, but adding to its ap- 
pearance instead of detracting from 
it. The lover of the beautiful will be 
pleased with the handsome room for 
the trustees, the most impressive, 
though one of the smallest, in the 
building. Everywhere visitor 
will find surprising facilities, most of 
them evolved from the long experi- 
ence of Mr. Foster, to whose untiring 
and intelligent labors the Providence 
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Public Library is an enduring mon- 
ument. The president of the institu- 
tion at the present time is the Hon. 
Thomas Duriee, ex-chief justice of the 
Rhode Island Supreme Court. The 
secretary is Edward I. Nickerson, and 
the treasurer Samuel H. Tingley. The 
library building: was designed by the 
Providence firm of Stone, Carpenter 
and Willson. 

Among the private libraries of 
Providence two may be mentioned, 
the first that collected by Mr. Mars- 
den J. Perry, who has made a spe- 
cialtvy of Shakespearian literature. 
He has gathered a host of valuable six- 
teenth and seventeenth century books 
having to do with the works of the 
great playwright, including many 
rare editions of the works themselves. 
Mr. Perry’s library is the second 
greatest of its kind in the world, being 
excelled, if at all, by that of the Brit- 
ish Museum alone. 

Within a short distance of this fine 
private library is that of John 
Nicholas Brown, whose aim has been 
to gather only volumes and manu- 
scripts pertaining to American his- 
tory. Mr. Brown’s untimely death a 
few weeks ago has already been 
chronicled. In an address delivered 
before the Massachusetts Library 
Club at Providence on the fifth of 
April, Mr. George Parker Winship, 
the librarian, said: ‘When the Massa- 
chusetts Library Club again visits 
Providence, I shall hope for the 
pleasure of entertaining the mem- 
bers in a_ building, the plans for 
which are now nearly completed, 
in which the John Carter Brown 
library is to be established, for 
the use of students of American his- 
tory. For two generations this library 
has been widely known as a notable 
collection of Americana, but the spirit 
which has built it up is older. The 
earliest auction sale at which pur- 
chases were made for Mr. Brown’s li- 
brary was held in the vear 1741. It 
was nearly a hundred years later, 
however, before Mr. John Carter 
Brown, the father of the present 


owner, began systematically to buy 
books printed in America or about 
American history before 1800. This 
is still the definition of the library. It 
is primarily a library which, it is 
hoped, may prove useful to students 
of the history of the two Americas.” 

One cannot read the barest record 
of the libraries of Providence and not 
be impressed with the important 
part the name of Brown has had in 
their history. It is an unusual honor 
for a family to have given its name 
to a university and provided more lib- 
erally than any other for the libraries 
of a community. 

Outside of Providence there are 
many public libraries of more 
than passing interest. Chief among 
them in the number of its books is 
the People’s Library of Newport, 
founded by Christopher Townsend in 
1868-69. This library was opened on 
the first of May, 1870, and, having 
been liberally endowed by the founder, 
has never received funds from any 
other source. It is the only free pub- 
lic library in the state that does not 
avail itself of the statute of 1875 pro- 
viding assistance from the _ public 
treasury. There are 31,000 volumes 
on its shelves, and its income is about 
$4,000 a vear. For the last thirteen 
vears, in spite of the existence of the 
Redwood library, near by. with the 
prestige of long tradition and useful- 
ness, it has circulated every twelve 
months, on the average, 36,000 books. 

Next on the numerical list comes 
the Pawtucket Free Library, which 
is soon to move into a new home of 
its own. The new building is of the 
whitest Maine granite and wil! cost 
when complete not less than $150,000. 
It is the gift of the Hon. Frederick 
Clark Sayles. the first mavor of Paw- 
tucket, and is designed as a memo- 
rial to his wife, Deborah Cooke Savles. 
The corner stone was laid on the 
eighteenth of last November, and the 
exterior of the structure is now al- 
most complete. It shows an impos- 
ing front with a handsome central en- 
trance. The architecture is Hellenic 
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Greek, the architects being Messrs. 
Cram, Goodhue and_ Ferguson 
of boston. The length is ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty 
feet, and the distance from the front 
to the rear of the stack-house is about 
the same. The Pawtucket Free Li- 
brary was established in 1876 with 
5,000 books. It now has 18,415, a 
collection that owes its value largely 
to the intelligent oversight of the li- 
brarian, Mrs. Sanders, who has been 
in her present office since the found- 
ing of the institution. ‘This is said to 
have been the first public library to 
permit free access to its books. The 
system was once condemned as a 
dangerous innovation, but at the last 
convention of the American Library 
Association at Atlanta it was unani- 
mously endorsed within certain limi- 
tations. “Almost no one, apparently,” 
says the Library Journal, “is left in 
America to oppose free access to 
shelves, the only question being the 
limitations within which that is pos- 
sible.” Mr. Frank FI. Tingley of 
Providence has been in charge of the 
work of constructing the new Paw- 
tucket library. 

The largest library in the state, in 
point of books, is that of Brown Uni- 
versity, with approximately 105,000. 
Next come in order the Providence 
Public Library, the Athenzeum and 
the other institutions already men- 
tioned. Following them are the 
Harris Institute at Woonsocket (15,- 
000 volumes), the Rogers Free Li- 
brary at Bristol (13,127), and_ the 
Westerly Public Library (11,948). 
All three of these enjov an income of 
their own, the former two from the 
families whose names they bear, and 
the third from the estate of the late 
Stephen Wilcox, a native of Westerly, 
who was the chief contributor to 
the handsome memorial building 
in which the library housed, 
and whose widow has generously 
carried out the plans he_ did 
not live long enough to see com- 
pleted. The Pawcatuck Library of 
Westerly was established December 8. 
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1847, largely through the efforts of 
Dr. Barnard, who selected its first 
purchase of books. Eleven hundred 
dollars was raised by public subscrip- 
tion for these, and two hundred more 
ior incidental expenses. The library 
was considered at the time the best 
of its kind in the state. It has be- 
come, in process of time, the Westerly 
Public Library, with Mr. Ethan Wil- 
cox as librarian. Its quarters are 
among the finest in New England, 
the building being an imposing struc- 
ture of light colored pressed brick 
with granite and terra-cotta trim- 
mings and a tile roof. Within the 
building are apartments for not only 
the library and a reading room, but 
the two local Grand Army posts, 
with separate headquarters for each 
and an assembly room. In the base- 
ment are a gymnasium, a bowling 
alley and baths. One of the artistic 
features of the building is a stained 
glass window representing Ninigret, 
sachem of the Niantics, in full regalia. 
Within a few months a large addition 
has been made at the rear of the build- 
ing in the form of an art gallery, and 
still later an adjoining estate of thir- 
teen acres has been converted into a 
public park, the whole comprising a 
henefaction of which anv town might 
well be proud. The people of West- 
erly contributed $25,000 to the library 
building, but the remainder of the 
henefaction is due to Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilcox, and the whole represents an 
outlay of much more than $100,000. 

The Harris Institute of Woon- 
socket occupies part of a_ building 
presented by the late Hon. Edward 
Harris and is supported chiefly by 
the rentals from it. The librarian is 
Miss A. H. Ward, a graduate of the 
New York State Library School. The 
library has a yearly circulation of 
thirty-three thousand. Special atten- 


tion is given to the children of the 
public schools, and pictures loaned by 
the Library Art Club are. frequently 
exhibited on the walls of the large 
reading room. 

The George Hail Free Library of 
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Warren has a handsome granite 
home. The first donor to the library 
was John Davol, and the largest, Mrs. 
Martha N. Hail, who gave nearly 
$14,000 in memory of her hus- 
band. The beginnings of the institu- 
tion may be traced to a ‘‘Social Club,” 
which was followed by the Warren 
Public Reading Rooms Association. 
From this grew the Warren Public 
Library and subsequently the present 
organization. The first annual meet- 
ing of the Reading Rooms Association 
was held January 17, 1872. The num- 
ber of books in the library is now 
7,648, and in the same building are 
many interesting curiosities belong- 
ing to the local Antiquarian Society. 
The library at Olneyville has 7,584 
volumes, standing numerically next 
to Warren in this respect. It has a 
handsome building, a portion of which 
it rents, thereby obtaining consider- 
able revenue, but not enough to sup- 
port it adequately. It is in the heart 
of a manufacturing district and should 
be enabled to continue its work, either 
by public or by private subscriptions. 
As it has recently been included with- 
in the municipal borders of Provi- 
dence, the suggestion has been made 
that it become a branch of the city 
library, but the local sentiment at 
Olneyville is in favor of its separate 
maintenance, with an appropriation 
from the city. The land on which 
the building stands was given by Miss 
Sarah Waterman, but the library as- 
sociation, which was organized in the 
early seventies, hired the money, 
$36,000, to erect the building. The 
institution is doing an excellent work 
among a population that takes an un- 
usually large proportion of books, 
“other than fiction,” home to read, 
and more than one voung operative, 
led by chance or curiosity to its 
shelves or tables, has received from 
it an inspiration that has broadened 
and blessed his career. 

The Narragansett Library at Peace 
Dale is the gift of the Rowland Haz- 
ard family. It has 6,871 volumes and 


materially contributes to the attract- 


iveness of an intelligent manufactur- 
ing community. The library at Bar- 
rington, with 6,485 books, is housed 
in the town hall, a picturesque struc- 
ture dedicated in 1890. Other libraries 
having more than five thousand voi- 
umes are those at Kingston (5,887), 
East Greenwich (5,219), Ashaway 
(5,201), East Providence (Watche- 
moket, 5,173), and the Union for 
Christian Work (Providence, 5,122). 
The library at Kingston had an un- 
usual origin. It was established by 
the Kingston Congregational church 
in 1873, at a church meeting held “to 
take into consideration the proposi- 
tion to establish a reading room and 
library.” In 1877 the management 
was transferred to the corporation in 
connection with the church. the “Con- 
gregational Society of the Pettaquam- 
kutt Purchase,” and the late Judge 
Elisha R. Potter made a trust deeG 
to the society of such books as he had 
previously loaned to the library. The 
library and the reading room attached 
were incorporated in 1891, and in 1892 
Judge Potter’s books were trans- 
ferred to it. In 1895, the state having 
built a new courthouse two miles 
from Kingston, a petition was pre- 
sented to the General Assembly for 
the use of the old building. A perpet- 
val lease was granted to the associa- 
tion by the legislature, and $1,400 was 
spent by the people of the village in 
putting the historic structure into re- 
pair. The state appropriation now 
provides the library with books, and 
its running expenses are met bv a dol- 
lar tax and an annual fair, which ts 
held in August. The yearly output, 
exclusive of the cost of books, is 
about S200. The librarv is_ well 
patronized by the people of Ningston 
and the students at Rhode Island Col- 
lege. At the college there is also a 
working library of eight thousand 
volumes. The old courthouse, in 
which the village library is so com- 
fortably housed, was erected in 1776 
and was formerly one of the meeting 
places of the legislature. The frame 
is of solid oak, the main timbers 
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measuring fourteen by fourteen 
inches. None of the material, it is 
said, was obtained from a distance 
greater than a mile from the site. 
The library at East Greenwich was es- 
tablished in the early seventies 
through the instrumentality of Pro- 
fessor George W. Greene, Dr. James 
H. Eldredge and Governor Greene, 
the latter being the first president. It 
owes its prosperity chiefly to the be- 
quest of Dr. Thurston of East Green- 
wich, who left it his entire estate, 
valued at about $13,000. It has a 
home of its own and is especially 
rich in text-books, the students at 
East Greenwich Academy finding in 
them valuable assistance for their 
work. 

New library buildings have re- 
cently been erected at Wickford and 
Portsmouth, and there is at Ma- 
tunuek, near the shore of the ocean in 
the “South county” a memorial li- 
brary in which Boston people should 
take a peculiar interest. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale has his summer home at 
Matunuck, and the library was erected 
in 1897 to the memory of the lamented 
Robert Beverly Hale, his son. The 
architect was Herbert D. Hale, an- 
other son, and more than two thou- 
sand dollars was raised bv the friends 
of the deceased young man, to whom, 
one of them writes, it was “a comfort 
to make up . . . a little memorial li- 
brary for the place he loved so much.” 
The building stands facing the old 
King’s Road and the ocean. It is 
managed by a board of trustees com- 
posed partly of Matunuck people and 
partly of the donors. The interior is 
finished in oak, and opposite the en- 
trance is a large open fireplace with 
an oak mantelpiece and an appropri- 
ate inscription. Among the libraries 
with a varied history is that at Lake- 
wood, which was founded in Old 
Warwick in 1835. At first a temper- 
ance society had it in charge. Later 
the Old Warwick Ladies’ ’ Library 
absorbed it. Richard Greene of Old 
Warwick resurrected it. after years 
of disuse and factional difference, and 


formed the Old Warwick Library 
Association. When the Warwick 
League library was established, it 
was removed in part to the new and 
growing village of Lakewood. Fi- 
nally the remaining volumes were 
transferred there, and under the 
painstaking care of Horace G. 
Belcher it expanded into the present 
useful institution. John A. Belcher is 
at present the librarian. 

It would be ungracious to close this 
paper without a passing reference to 
Thomas B. Stockwell, Esq., of Prov- 
idence, commissioner of public 
schools, and his associates on the 
board of education, under whose 
oversight the state appropriates sev- 
eral thousand dollars every year for 
its free libraries. The law under 
which this appropriation is made was 
passed in 1875, and reads in part: 
‘The board of education may cause to 
be paid annually to and for the use of 
each free public library established 
and maintained in the state, and to be 
expended in the purchase of books 
therefor, a sum not exceeding fifty 
dollars for the first five hundred vol- 
umes included in such library, and 
twenty-five dollars for every addi- 
tional five hundred volumes therein; 
provided, that the annual payment for 
the benefit of any one such library 
shall not exceed the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars.” Libraries receiving 
state aid must submit lists of the 
hooks they wish to purchase with such 
assistance, and these must be ap- 
proved by the board before the monev 
is paid. No library at the present 
time is receiving more than two hun- 
dred dollars. 

There are thirtv-seven towns in 
Rhode Island and fifty free public li- 
braries. In addition there are libra- 
ries at Ashton, Berkelev and Hope, 
which are maintained by private en- 
terprise but are practically free. To 
these, in recapitulation, must be 
added the Providence Athenzum, the 
Redwood library, the Brown Uni- 
versity library, a number of cir- 
culating libraries, well selected and 
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rich especially in fiction, for the use oi 
whose books a small fee is charged, 
the various libraries belonging to the 
state, and many fine private collec- 
tions that cannot be mentioned in this 
brief survey. There are only two or 
three towns within whose borders 
there is not at least one free library, 
and the people of these towns are 
fairly well supplied by libraries beyond 
the borders of the towns adjoining. 
It would be cause for gratification if 
every town could boast a public li- 
brary ; but what is more needed is the 
revivification of some of those now in 
existence. They should be put into 
closer touch with modern methods, 
better endowed and thrown open 
more frequently to the public. Some 
of them deserve more commodious 
homes than they have. How could 
money be expended more wiselv or 


with greater promise of results than 
by building for them tasteful and fire- 
proof structures? As Judge TIil- 
linghast of the Rhode Island Supreme 
Court asked at the laying of the cor- 
ner stone of the Sayles library in Paw- 
tucket: “In what better way can the 
virtues of our departed friends be il- 
lustrated and perpetuated than by 
some material contribution to the 
happiness of the living? Monuments 
and statues are doubtless useful as 
furnishing expression to the respect 
and love which we cherish for our de- 
parted; but the erection of memoria! 
hospitals, nurseries for poor children, 
homes for the aged and _ infirm, 
churches and public libraries furnishes 
a far more enduring and _ useful 
method of commemorating the vir- 
tues of those who are not lost, but 
only gone before.” 


FOR LOVE OF HER. 


By Martha Gilbert Dickinson. 


NI wore a sword upon his side 
() And followed fierce the luck of war, 
()’er desert parched and prairie wide— 
lor love of her! 


(Ine wore a cross upon his breast 
And prayerful paced a narrow cell. 
While erring souls through him were blest— 
Beneath her spell! 


And one,—another made no sign, 
But worked and sung without demur, 
Nor spilled his secret cruse of wine— 
The love of her! 


Unconscious Mistress, boon or curse, 
Her lovers love her, feel her spur— 
And I—have made this little’verse 


For love of her! 
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By an error of types, we spoke last month ot 
Miss Tarbell’s handsome “Life of Lincoln” as 
published at four dollars. It should have been 
printed fve dollars. 


* 

A number of new, full-page illustrations brings 
Samuel A. Drake's Old Landmarks to new popu- 
larity as “Historic Mansions and Highways 
Around Boston.” (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


$2.50. ) 
* 
* * 

Pursuant with the general demand for handy 
books, a Short Novel Series appears, containing 
as its latest issue “Bennie Ben Cree,” by Arthur 
W. Colton. It is a hugely interesting story of 
the Civil War, full of adventures that require 
pluck and courage. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 
NX. Y. 50 cents.) 

* * 

Quite the best thing, since “A Gentleman of 
France,” that Stanley Weyman has done is his 
new romance “Sophia.” It is the story of a girl 
whose scheming relatives try to turn her heart 
from a worthless adventurer to a nobleman she 
dislikes but to whom, with her own consent cu- 
riously, accident and fate and finally love bind 
her. The time of the action, and there is plenty 
of it, is that of George II and there are pages 
that remind one of the charm of Miss Burney. 
The book is well worth the reading. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 


* 


With all its disadvantages. no more popular 
way of instilling patriotism—with a proper alloy 
of the horrors of war—has been found than the 
historical novel. Cyrus Townsend Brady’s “For 
the Freedom of the Sea” is absorbingly inter- 
esting. The flogging scene is an awful and vivid 
picture of the hell of war, yet on that very ac- 
count not to be objected to, for the leaven of 
truth is already working a change that our naval 
department has to take into account. Instead of 
boys running away to sea, it is found that a real 
disinclination to go before the mast or even to 
enter the navy is well developed. This is as it 
should be. Let war in all its hideousness be 
shown our youth. Mr. Brady has chosen the 
war of 1812 for his mise en scéne, and appropri- 
ately dedicated the volume to Rear Admiral 
William T, Sampson, “in heartfelt appreciation of 
the profound strategy, brilliant tactics and un- 
wearied vigilance of his great campaign in the 
West Indies, to which his glorious victory of 
July 3, 1898, was a fitting and well-earned cul- 
mination.” After such true and ringing words 
we can safely follow an author in his discrimi- 
nations. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50.) 
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I. K. Friedman has sunk a plummet and drawn 
up his first novel irom the very hearts of the 
“Poor People,’ of whom he writes. His char- 
acters are ill-dressed, plain looking, hard work- 
ing, some are vulgar, marry without love. get 
drunk, just as rich people do, but they also re- 
form and backslide, resolve and break resolu- 
tions, wait with patience, hope against hope for 
redemption from present sin and distress, they 
too yearn and suffer, despair and weep. Mr. 
Friedman's book has nothing mawkish in it. He 
makes it possible to see that human life is en- 
dogenous, that the central principle to be de- 
veloped is, if marred and hindered by extraneous 
force, safe im God's hand to produce immortality. 
The fact of poverty itself is little dwelt upon, but 
it must be seen that the terrible temptations are 
augmented—perhaps produced—by it. The 
book must open the eyes, and the heart as well, 
must foster sympathy and love for fellow-crea- 
tures. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) 

It were useless to try to condense Henryk 
Sienkiewicz’s “Knights of the Cross;” the action 
is too continuous, the drama too intense, no por- 
tion should be missed. 

As in “Quo Vadis,” the scenes are terribly 
tragic. The knights, hated and hunted by the 
neighboring chiefs, fight, persecute, mutilate, 
torture and kill. The mighty man of war, Yu- 
rand, has at times successfully foiled their devil- 
ish plans, thereby earning their special hatred. 
An opportunity comes for revenge, and the order 
is not slow to seize it. Yurand’s beloved child. 
Danusia, is decoyed from home and carried 
away to the stronghold of the Order of Knights 
of the Cross. Yurand is promised that she shall 
be restored to him if he himself will come for 
her. But when he presents himself he is obliged 
to wait for hours without the entrance, then to 
dismount from his horse, give up his arms, the 
while enduring sneers, gibes and contumely 
from his cowardly foes. But he strengthens his 
courage with the thought of seeing Danusia; he 
curbs his anger and encourages himself in pa- 
tience. When wrought up to the highest tension 
of parental love and desire, his child is said to be 
approaching. She comes, and instead of the 
lovely daughter of his heart, he sees an imbecile! 
The scene that follows is truly Homeric, re- 
minding of Ulysses when he set upon Penelope s 
suitors. At the close of the first half of the work 
Danusia is not found, Yurand is suffering the 
losses of a hand, eyes and tongue by his per- 
fidious foes. 

The second volume is eagerly awaited. The 
translator of this only authorized edition is Jere- 
miah Curtin, and as in his previous work on the 
Polish novelist’s books, it is beyond praise. 
(Little. Brown & Co.. Boston. $1.00.) 
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It is no wonder that A. G. Paddock, author of 
“The Fate of Madame La Tour,” thought it well 
to append vouchers for her own trustworthiness 
to the grewsome tale she had to tell. It is an 
inside view of polygamous life, loathsome and 
odious to the last degree to the unsympathetic, 
and heartrending to unwilling victims of despotic 
tyranny. An inquiry that works the imagined 
possibilities of another world, added to the 
known certainties of this, is calculated to crush. 
as between the upper and nether millstones, all 
believers in the damnable doctrine. Mrs. Pad- 
dock’s book is timely to this moment and should 
be widely distributed that the people may know 
the facts, and that thus instructed they may 
sweep the foul thing from this fair land. All 
praise to Mrs. Paddock for her courageous work. 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N. Y. $1.00.) 


* 
* * 


“The Waters of Edera,” Ouida’s latest novel, 
is a story descriptive of the Italian peasant’s at- 
tachment to the land of his birth, the strong 
paternalism under which he is forced to live, the 
terrible despair with which he dies. The river 
Edera furnishes irrigation, and therefore liveli- 
hood for the dwellers in its valley. A syndicate 
proposes to turn it from its bed to further 
projects of their own. The peasants will be 
ruined, the owner of the soil for generations is 
in despair, the priest goes to Rome to protest. 
The answer from the Vatican, like the one Zola 
reports in his “Rome,” turns the good man back 
without a word of encouragement. If the river 
babbles on a little lengthily, if the ideas of per- 
sonification and glorification of it are a trifle 
repetitious, these situations give Ouida her op- 
portunity to strike out at white heat her charac- 
teristic and passionate appeals for justice and for 
freedom. (R. F. Fenno & Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 
* 
» 


A tale of absorbing interest is “Debts of 
Honor” by the venerable Dr. Marcus Jokai. 
The history of a distressed family is_ told 
with such detail as to make it seem a record 
of veritable facts. Many glimpses of Hungarian 
characteristics and customs are aids in the same 
direction. There are terribly tense situations 
when men must die to save their honor; there 
are loving, broken-hearted women who must 
bear the sorrow and the pity of it all. (Double- 
day & McClure Co... N. Y. $1.25.) 
* 
* 


A book to be welcomed with gratitude is Vol. 
I of ““Nature’s Miracles,” one of Professor Elisha 
Gray's Familiar Talks on Science. It is doubtful 
if the average child will voluntarily read it, but 
if his father and mother would, what comrade- 
ship of the whole family might ensue! Many 
travellers go to foreign lands—and return, also, 
alas!—without so much as suspecting their pov- 
erty of equipment for the enjoyment of their 
voyaging and journeying. It would really be 
more pleasure to old and young, to be able to 


NOTES. 


say just what the trade winds are, how dew js 
| formed, or why the sky is blue, than it is to 
| follow the rule of eleven in whist, important as 
| that is, and the answers could be lodged in the 
Here is a chance. (Fords, 


60 cents.) 


_ mind in half the time. 
Howard & Hulbert, N. Y. 


* 
* * 


The latest volume in the forthcoming edition 

of Edward Everett Hale’s works contains an 
_ autobiographical account of his boyhood, and a 
delicious morsel it is, over which one laughs and 
cries, remembers and is glad not to have for- 
| gotten. In whatever form Dr. Hale’s literary 
work flows from his pen, there is always an 
historical residuum that incorporates with it; his 
memories are stirred by the shock and clash that 
_ were rife in the early part of the just-past half 
century. As a boy he breathed patriotism, and 
stored up facts from which he has since general- 
ized so usefully in every helpful work ot his time. 


(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 
* 
* 
Another reminiscent book is “Child Lite in 


Colonial Days,”.by Alice Morse Earle. The 
author contrives in this, as in her other works, 
to touch all points, work and play, education and 
religion, social customs and home life. The ii- 
lustrations are numerous, and the reproduction 
of portraits of children of well-known families 
particularly interesting. The volume is enclosed 
in. a linen box, while a daisy chain in colors en- 
circles the lovely green-ribbed cover. No one 
over fifty can afford to miss either Mrs. ce gely 
_or Dr. Hale's book. (The Macmillan Co., 
| $2.50.) 


* 


Margaret Warner Morley has made a useitul, 
delightiul and exhaustive book on “The Honey 
Makers.” She culls allusions to them—as bees 
do their pollen, from far and near—from the an- 
cients and moderns. And of her humorous way 
of putting things, this example—which might be 
multiplied indefinitely—must suffice: ‘Pater 

Abraham feelingly describes the bee as ‘honey 
before, and a lance behind,’ and this has been 
_ expressed in later times as ‘a double ender; one 

end the friend, the other end the ememy, of man.’ 

To the humorist the sting is the chief end of the 

bee. So it is to the popular apprehension. It is 
_ the first thing a boy learns about a bee, and the 
_only one he cares for.” From this the author 
describes the bee’s tongue, illustrates it with her 
own outline drawings, never allowing interest to 
flag in the least. It is a book to be cordially 


recommended. (A. C. McClure & Co., Chicago. 
$1.50.) 
* 
* 
| In the English classics comes “Ivanhoe” with 


notes and glossary, convenient in size, service- 
ably bound and at fifty cents. (D. C. Heath & 
Co.. Boston.) 
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BOOK NOTES. 


“The Tales of an Old Chateau” are of the time 
of the French Revolution and supposed to be 
told by one of the noblesse to her grandchildren. 
They are written by Marguerite Bouvet. Noth- 
ing could be sweeter, tenderer, more loyal to 
country or friend. The characters represent 
everything that is best in a nation whose iutelary 
goddess should face both ways, for these stories 
give no glimpse of the volatile, cruel, childish 
French as we know them to-day. The dainty 
illustrations are by Helen Maitland Armstrong. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25.) 


* 


“Soldier Rigdale” is also among the best of its 
kind, and surely the kind is a very good one. It 
seems that the name Miles means soldier, and 
was a term admired greatly by little boys. Who 
ever thinks what child-life on the Mayfower 
might have been during the long weeks of the 
voyage, and the stay necessitated in the harbor, 
beiore the houses were ready for occupancy? 
The confinement, the patience, obedience, cour- 
age, rigor of climate and discipline, all is told 
and told well by Beulah Marie Dix, illustrated by 
R. Birch. (The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
$1.50. ) 


>» 


We always know that whatever comes irom the 
pen of Professor John Bascom will be scholarly 
and solid, and of all the books in his long list 
none is more interesting than that upon “The 
Growth of Nationality in the United States” 
which he has just given us. He calls it a social 
study, and it differs from other works which fol- 
low the history of the birth and development of 
the national feeling in the United States by the 
emphasis which it lays upon the social side, froim 
the time of the Constitutional Convention to the 
present. Its discussion of the strife between 
classes is most valuable, and especially interesting 
is it where it touches the problems of to-day. He 
outlines the undeniable expressions of a growing 
tyranny of classes which subverts our liberty in 
the most radical way and endangers our national 
unity. It has found support, he says, “in the 
stolid, opaque selfishness of the commercial senti- 
ment so prevalent in English and American com- 
munities; in an extreme individualism; in misap- 
prehended economic principles, and in that tena- 
cious hold on power which those who have once 
won it are sure to manifest. While, in a general 
abstract way, the ruling classes will admit the 
necessity of reform, of a constant and progressive 
unfolding of society, they fail almost wholly 
to see the points at which this is to take place. 
They deprecate change the moment it brings new 
adjustments to existing relations. They feel that 
reform, like a funeral procession, should take 
its way through back streets and not along 
crowded thoroughfares; yet it remains true that 
the reforms most pertinent to our commercial 
life must thread thoroughfares, must affect the 
fortunes of the most numerous class of our fel- 
low-citizens.”” (G. P. Sons. New York. 


1.25.) 


| therefore crowned with success. 


John B. Peaslee, who tor a dozen years in the 
seventies and eighties was superintendent of the 
public schools of Cincinnati, and who is_ well 
known to the educational world by many intel- 
ligent and enthusiastic activities has gathered in 
a volume, which he entitles ° ‘Thoughts and Ex- 
periences In and Out of School,” a great variety 
of his addresses and essays upon educational and 
literary subjects. Mr. Peaslee is a lover of good 
books and of nature, is especially a lover of trees, 
and has done much to communicate his enthu- 
siasm to the schools of America and to the gen- 
eral public. He is a native of New England, and 
many things in his book have New England 
but he has also been a loving student of 
Ohio, and some of the most interesting things 
itt his book relate to Ohio history. The book is 
dedicated to his former pupils in New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts and Ohio; and it will enlist 
the interest of a much larger circle. (Curts & 


roots: 


Jennings, Cincinnati. $1.50.) 
* 
Edward S. Ellis's “Dorsey, the Young In- 
ventor, can hardly tail to excite emulation in a 


youthful reader. Dorsey is the son of a brick- 
maker and his mind is busy devising labor-sav- 
ing apparatus. He takes hold of machines and 
business by the right end, and his efforts are 
(Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert. N. Y. $1.25.) 


* 


Under the title of “A Bunch of Immortelles,” 
Mrs. Lila Frost Sprague publishes a little collec- 
tion of verses and sketches. They show through- 
out tender feeling anc warm human sympathies. 
The verses upon “Peace” written in the Christ- 
mas time when we “bear our offerings to the 
Prince of Peace, while every breeze brings 
sounds of war,’ are among the best. 


* 
* x 


An ingenious little story of Anthony Hope's, 
characteristically dramatic and amusingly clever, 
; “Captain Dieppe.” It is the first volume of a 
series of novelettes, generally considered too 
short for an entire book and so, hampered with 
others less interesting, made to “carry” a volume 
of short stories. 

The copyright notice on “Captain Dieppe” 
would indicate that it has already appeared in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. (Doubleday & McClure, 
N. Y. 50 cents.) 

* 


The development of an actress from a house- 
maid and of a refined and high-bred woman 
from an ignorant, neglected but beautiful girl 
supposed to have been cremated in a London 
conflagration, is told in Mrs. Alexander's “Thro’ 
Fire to Fortune.” Several of the characters are 
unusually well drawn and the story is above the 
ordinary in interest. (R. F. Fenno & Co., N. Y., 
$1.25.) 
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BOOK 


One of the best fruits and best promoters of the 
present movement for the study of art in the 
schools is the Riverside Art Series which is being 
published by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
(30 cents a volume.) Each issue in this series is 
to be devoted to a single artist, and will contain 
several of his representative pictures, each with 
its story, along with an account of the artist, a 
critical discussion of his work, and suggestions 
to teachers. The series is edited by Estelle M. 
Hurll. The first volume is devoted to Raphaei, 
and the second, which just comes to us, is de- 
voted to Rembrandt. An admirable little book 
it is, with a dozen or fifteen excellent reproduc- 
tions of Rembrandt’s works, and a bright and 
scholarly presentation of his place in the world 
of art. The books are to be issued quarterly, and 
among those announced as in preparation are 
volumes upon Michelangelo and Millet. 


The report of the American National Red 
Cross Relief Committee contains well tabulated 
Statistics of all the doings of the society and 
its seventy-three auxiliaries during the war with 
Spain, together with lists of contributors and in- 
teresting accounts of details of the work at the 
New York headquarters and in the various hospi- 
tals. The invaluable services of this society are 
too well known to require comment. The sys- 
tem, good judgment and generosity of which this 
report gives evidence justify the public’s confi- 
dence in the efficiency of the work. The report, 
which is large, well printed, and bound in parm 
covers, is for sale at G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 


* 


Professor Justin H. Smith, the new professor of 
modern history in Dartmouth College, is the 
author of an important work upon “The Trouba- 
dours at Home,” which just comes to us in two 
beautiful volumes. Professor Smith’s enthusias- 
tic studies in this fascinating field have been 
known before to the literary world; but the pres- 
ent work has a thoroughness and completeness 
greater than that of anything he has done before. 
“The purpose of my book,” he tells us in the 
preface, “is to place this literature before the 
reader somewhat as it originally appeared, and I 
have attempted, within the necessary limitations, 
to represent the world of the troubadours, to 
place them in it as living persons, and to put 
into their mouths their poems as they made them. 
—only in another language.” By thorough study 
of the historical facts of the period of the trouba- 
dours, by travelling carefully over the ground in 
two successive visits, by study of biographies and 
by faithful translations, Professor Smith has done 
his work; and by the great wealth of illustrative 
material which he has gathered for his volumes. 
he makes us his fellow travellers in the world 
which he describes for us so lovingly and so well. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $6.00.) 


NOTES. 


An old-fashioned love story of the time of the 
discovery and settlement of the Bermudas js 
“Mary Paget,” by Minna Smith. The heroine 
undergoes the loss of father and home and even 
kidnapping rather than marry the man she does 


not love. It is a gentle and pretty tale if not 
very exciting. (Macmillan Co., New York, 
$1.50.) 
* 
* 


On the mainland and in the early days of ser- 
tlement is laid, too, the scene of Mary Johnston's 
“To Have and To Hold” that has been appearing 
serially in the Atlantic. It, also, deals with the 
sorrows of. parted lovers,—married ones, this 
time,—and their exciting adventures with King’s 
favorites, poison-bearing Italian doctors, painted 
redmen and ferocious pirates must stir the blood 
of the most sluggish. The story, however, reads 
like a serial, the courageous Percy walking into 
most palpable traps and pitfalls with a seeming 
eye to a “continued-in-our-next” situation that 
grows wearisome. The first few chapters, per- 
haps on that account, are much the best. In 
these the arrival of the ship’s load of young 
women, sent out to settle in the colony, the re- 
luctant hero’s choice of his unwilling bride, their 
home-coming to the lonely river plantation, 
Percy’s discovery of his wife’s station in life, his 
speedy and her slower love are all delightfully 
told. The book will please the large and grow- 
ing class of seekers after the dramatic in litera- 
ture. As on the stage, too, the audience demands 
the vraisemblance of Setting that has produced 
sO many recent “historic romances. ” (Hougli- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


“An Experiment in Altruism” and we are not dis- 
appointed in “Henry Worthington, Idealist.” «4 
young instructor, confronted with the question 
whether his alma mater should accept endowment 
of ill-gotten money, investigates its source, and 
his outspoken conclusions cost him his position, 


his heart. She was the donor’s daughter, and as 
a “child of thirteen already knew the lesson tha: 
years are sure to teach, that the one great demand 
in life is for sympathy.” Of this she gets but lIi- 
tle in her similar investigation of her fathers 
department store. until she and Worthington 
come together. The friends she made are al! 
interesting and well drawn, among the rest, an 
elderly suitor who approved “the young man wh» 
broke his engagement because the lady of his 
choice sent him Ben Hur for a birthday gift" 
This Penrose had published a little book of ep:- 
grams called Pensées. His sister said, looking # 
the title: “I presume you used the French term 
because you considered ‘Thoughts’ too strong 4 
word?” (The Macmillan Company, New York 


$1.50.) 


One expects something good of the author of 


and almost his father’s affection and the lady ©! 
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BOOK NOTES. 


“A Mans Woman,” by l'rank Norris, is strong- 
ly original. The perils of an Arctic expedition 
are met by the hero with an iron will, the impos- 
sible surmounted, though at the cost of terrible 
suffering. 

The heroine, whose eyes are perhaps rather too 
oiten mentioned as dull-blue, the color of her 
hair dull-red and the glow in her cheek as dull- 
crimson, 1S a strong, energetic, capable woman. 
The situations are novel and hold the attention 
closely. There is a terribly pathetic chapter 
where the lover compels his beloved to leave 
their best friend to die, rather than to allow her 
to be exposed to contagion. One cannot say 
off-hand what duty is in such a crisis. 

The story ends with the prow of the explorer's 
ship again pointed for the North Pole, while the 
devoted wife turns back to her solitary home, 
bravely glad that her husband is again in the 
stress of life pursuing his work even though it 
lie among the most imminent dangers and great- 
est hardships. (Doubleday & McClure Co., 
N.. $8.90.) 

* 


* 


One of the prettiest books of the season is 
Louise Chandler Moulton’s “At the Wind's 
Will.” The author’s temperament is essentially 
a melancholy one; she lingers lovingly with 
grief, and loss, and ever laments the past with 
its renunciation of youth and love. Her fear of 
death is morbid, as this extract from “In Ex- 
tremis’ will show: 


‘The desperate mob of the dead 
Will they hustle me to and fro, 
Or leave me alone to tread 
The path of my infinite woe? 


“Oh, hold me closer, my dear! 
Strong is your clasp,—ay, strong. 
But stronger the touch that I fear, 
And the darkness to come is long.”’ 


“The Costliest Gift’ contains these two lines 
which will often be quoted: 


“I give you a day of my life. 
My uttermost gift and my best.”’ 


Mrs. Moulton’s high-water mark was perhaps 
reached in one or two sonnets in “The Garden 
of Dreams,” but “At the Wind’s Will” contains 
several very fine utterances. The volume has a 
few translations from the German and French, a 
departure from Mrs. Moulton’s custom. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 


* * 


_ The historical novel is much in evidence; there 
is usually a Jack and a Dorothy, the one very 
beautiful, the other of most noble nature. The 
villains are as dastardly as ink can portray, and 
the course of true love so roiled and obstructed 
that only a reader of much experience but would 
tremble for the happy ever-after ending. These 
novels are naturally of varying degrees of ex- 
cellence, and perhaps “From Kingdom to Col- 


ony” is among the most interesting. As might 
be expected, trom the name of the authoress, 
Mary Devereux, it is a tale of Marblehead when 
the province was throwing off its allegiance and 
attaining independence. It is well worth a read- 
ing. The illustrations are by Hy. Sandham. 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 


A specially excellent book of prose and verse 
selections is made under the title “Moments 
with Art.” The high standard has been main- 
tained throughout the one hundred and six selec- 
tions, hardly one of which will meet any wel- 
come less than enthusiastic. It is a pretty book, 
too, for the table, and it is just right for the 
travelling satchel, into many of which it is to be 
hoped it will find its way the coming summer. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co.. Chicago. $1.00.) 


In the January. 1893, number of the New E-NG- 
LAND MAGAZINE we published an article by Alice 
Morse Earle upon “The Oldest Episcopal Church 
in New England.” This church is St. Paul's, in 
Wickford, Rhode Island, and its rector from 
1721 to 1757 was the Rev. James MacSparran. 
He was a strong, interesting character, and the 
social life of the Narragansett country in which 
he lived was in many respects most attractive 
and noteworthy. Some years ago Dr. MacSpar- 
ran’s diary and letter book was discovered among 
the effects of the late President Caswell of 
Brown University. This document has recently 
been edited by the Rev. Daniel Goodwin, a for- 
mer rector of St. Paul’s, and is now published in 
a style characteristic of the colonial period. 
Portraits of Dr. MacSparran and his wife, from 
the pictures painted by Smibert, add interest to 
the volume, which altogether is a valuable re- 
lection of the religious, domestic and social life 
oft the Narragansett country a century and a 
half ago. (D. B. Updike, Boston. $4.00.) 


“The Lute and Lays” is a collection of verse, 
chiefly of love, by Charles Stuart Welles. Al- 
though now a resident of London, Dr. Welles 
‘s an American by birth, and dedicates his little 
ok to his native country, accompanying his 
dedication by some loving verses about New 
England. (The Macmillan Co.. N. Y. 75 cents.) 


The book upon Governor William bradiord by 
James Shepard of New Britain, Conn., will be 
of real value for all interested in Pilgrim history. 
It brings together trom various sources every- 


' thing which is known about the great Plymouth 


vovernor. There is no other volume where this 
information can be found. Upon the genealog- 


ical side it is particularly full. the author being a 


direct descendant of Bradford. A complete copy 


the inventory of Bradford's estate is in- 


cluded, and there is much matter never before 
published. (Published by the author. $2.10.) 
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BOOK NOTES. 


The publication of Green's “Short History of 
the English People” in illustrated form a few 
years ago may almost be said to have marked an 
epoch in the illustration of historical books. 
The work was done under the supervision of the 
brilliant author’s wife, soon after his death; and 
there were few original sources to which her 
researches did not extend, in her effort to make 
the illustration of the four volumes original, 
authentic and complete. Messrs. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have brought out the two volumes 
of John Fiske’s “American Revolution,” his 
volume upon “‘The Beginnings of New England” 
and that upon “The Critical Period of American 
History,” in illustrated editions of the same thor- 
ough and beautiful character ($4.00 a volume). 
Mr. Fiske and the friends who have assisted him 
in his work of collecting the illustrations for 
these volumes have brought together a wealth 
of portraits, views of historical places and lumi- 
nous sketches and plans, coming almost entirely 
from the periods under survey, which make these 
fascinating volumes more fascinating and lumi- 
nous still. The work cannot be too highly praised; 
and the publishers’ part has been magnificently 
done. It is to be hoped that the other volumes 
of Mr. Fiske’s noteworthy series will gradually 
be illustrated in the same manner. In the regular 
edition of this series there have recently come 
to us two volumes upon “Old Virginia and her 
Neighbors,” and two upon “The Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies in America” ($2.00 per volume), 
both works marked by the same thoroughness 
and literary charm which mark the earlier vol- 
umes of the series. There is no general history 
of the United States which is so attractive as 
that which Mr. Fiske is gradually creating, and 
te which the volumes here noticed make an im- 
portant contribution. 


There has been heretofore no careful and 
scholarly life of Theodore Beza in English. That 
lack is now supplied by Professor Henry Martyn 
Bairdof New York University, whose earlier books 
upon the Huguenots are a sufficient guarantee 
of the excellence of the present work. “Of the 
heroes of the Reformation,” he says truly, “Beza 
is by no means the least attractive. His course 
of activity was long and brilliant. He presided 
over the Reformed Church in the French speak- 
ing countries through a protracted series of years, 
its recognized counsellor and leader in times of 
peril both to Church and to State. The friend of 
Calvin, he was also the friend and adviser of 
Henry IV.” The work traces graphically Beza's 
crowded career in France and in Switzerland, and 
studies critically the great mass of his historical 
and controversial writings. To the New England 
reader it will have special interest by reason of 
Beza’s distinct influence upon the Puritanism of 
which New England was born. The volume is 
one in a series on “Heroes of the Reformation.” 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 

* 


Mr. Robert Waters has prepared his small vol- 


6 


ume on “John Selden and His Table-Talk’”’ with 
the desire that this author shall be something 
more than a name to the younger generation of 
readers, convinced that some knowledge of Sei- 
den’s career and a familiarity with many of his 
wise sayings will reveal a man of remarkable 
character, who deserves more than passing men- 
tion. The introductory chapters of the book give 
“Some Account of Bygone Table-Talk Books,” 
a brief sketch of Selden’s life, and some explana- 
tory words regarding the “Origin of the Table- 
Talk.” With the exception of the elimination of 
some passages relating to ecclesiastical affairs 
which would have little interest for the present 
age, the “Table-Talk” is given entire. Much of 
the wisdom of this sound reasoner will be found 
worth quoting for our own day, and many a 
reader will be grateful to have it so interestingly 
and conveniently brought to his attention. 
(Eaton & Mains, New York. $1.00.) 


* * 


In an address before the British Association in 
1898, Sir William Crookes outlined the serious 
peril awaiting wheat eaters who contentedly pur- 
sue the present wasteful system of cultivation. 
He stated that under present conditions of heed- 
less culture a scarcity of wheat is within apprecia- 
ble distance; that wheat growing land all over 
the world is becoming exhausted, and that at 
some future time, in his opinion not far distant, 
no available wheat land will be left. His discus- 
sion was a warning that we must have a more 
scientific system in this field of agriculture. His 
address created something of a sensation, and 
has been much discussed; and he has been led to 
study and present the matter more fully in a book 
entitled “The Wheat Problem.” It will be of 
especial interest to the people of our own coun- 
try because, as he himself recognizes and de- 
clares, the wheat producing capacity of the 
United States is and will be for years to come 
a dominant factor in the world’s bread supply. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.25.) 


* 


* 


Thomas J. Hudson, LL. D.. is known to the 
thoughtful reading public as the author of “The 
Law of Psychic Phenomena” and “A Scientific 
Demonstration of the Future Life.” To these se- 
rious works he adds a third entitled ““The Divine 
Pedigree of Man,” which is a study of the testi- 
mony of evolution and psychology to the father- 
hood of God. The book was written “for the 
benefit of that large and constantly enlarging 
class of men who are imbued with the older 
scientific dogma that nothing in either physical 
science or spiritual philosophy is worthy of belief 
if it is not confirmed by a series of well authen- 
ticated facts.”” He meets this class of men upon 
their own ground, making a searching examina- 
tion of natural and mental phenomena for the 
sake of showing that their implications are never 
against a spiritual philosophy, but always in ifs 
favor. (A. C. McClurg & Co.. Chicago. $1.50.) 
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BOOK 


Any one who enjoys reading of that period in 
history when Richelieu was the ruler of France, 
cannot fail to be charmed with “The Cardinal's 
Musketeer,” by M. Imlay Taylor. It is a story 
full of adventure, giving a striking picture of the 
times, and interspersed with just enough romance 
to make it interesting. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.25.) 


Fresh air and quantities of milk (two to five 
quarts daily) are advocated as a sure cure for 
“Consumption and Chronic Diseases,” by 
Emmet Densmore, M. D. Porous clothing, 
proper rest and ordinary hygienic habits can be 
employed at home, and are within the means of 
many who are not able to seek change of 
climate. It is to be hoped that like the lepers of 
old when advised to bathe in the river flowing 
by their own doors, consumptives may not 
despair and think the remedy too easy to be 


eficacious, (The Stillman Pub. Co., Brooklyn.) 
The Brook Farm experiment seems we! 


known, but that must be because of the constant 
allusions to it in mewspapers and magazines, for, 
as a matter of fact, with the exception of one 
other attempt, no real history of it has been 
written, until Lindsay Swift now gives “Brook 
Farm, Its Members. Scholars and Visitors” to 
the public. Charles Lane said of the experiment: 
“It is not a community; it is not truly an asso 
ciation; it is merely an aggregation of persons 
and lacks that oneness of spirit which is prob- 
ably needful to make it of help and lasting value 
to mankind.” Mr. Swift concedes that the ruin 
of the experiment was brought about by the at- 
tempt to transform it into a modified Fourierist 
Phalanx. However this may be, it is an unqual- 
ified pleasure to meet, unconventionally, as in 
these pages, the men and women who banded 
themselves together for “plain living and high 
thinking,” most of whom acquired honor, some 
fame by their characters and achievements later. 
It would seem as if the last word had been said 
by Mr. Swift and “the incident is closed.” Cer- 
tainly it could not be done better or more ex: 


haustively. (The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.50. 
* 
* 

Evidently Katherine De Forest had rather 


special cpportunities for observation or she could 
not have written so entertainingly and thorough. 
ly as shre has of “Paris as it is.”” She divides her 
book into three parts, under the titles: ‘““The Lile 
and People,” “‘The Rulers,” and the “Art Life 
and its Institutions,” and treats them all with the 
light touch that befits the national character. 
She remarks that if Paris is a beautiful city it is 
because Parisians will have it so; they regard 
the scenic and artistic effects, and place a value 
upon souvenirs. Her acquaintance with |’ Acad- 
emie Francaise is very close, and curiously 
enough she places it under Part I. She does not 
speak of it with the bated breath of admiration, 
but quotes the statement that it is a “pleasant 
club of old gentlemen.” She assures us that of 
the forty Immortals only thirteen are really an 
honor to literature, and that ““Academicians are 
often not lettered men at all.” To be 


very 


NOTES. 


longer 


couronné par Académie Francaise 1s 
sale of 


counted on as an inducement for the 
books. 

Miss De Forest has a fund of anecdote, her 
style is entertaining, and the book illustrated. 
It is sure to meet the hearty approbation which 
it deserves. (Doubleday, Page & Co., N. Y. 


$1.25.) * 
* * 


Among the score of societies which has se- 
cured Mrs. Julia Ward Howe as president is the 
Women’s Rest Tour Association, now in its tenth 
vear of prosperous life. The novelist. Alice 
Brown, and the poetess, Louise Imogen Guiney, 
are the editors for this organization of mutual 
help and good will. Their labors this year have 
resulted in “A Summer in England,” a handbook 
of travel for inexperienced and economical peo- 
ple. The pamphlet is practical and sensible, 
condensed enough for convenient satchel size, 
and deals with questions that are apt to set the 
feminine traveller in a flutter, such, for instance, 
as social customs, addresses and prices of lodg- 
ings, fees, routes, ways and means in general. 
It cannot fail to find an appreciative public. 
(A. J. Ochs & Co., Boston. 50 cents.) 

* 
: * 

“Heredity and Human Progress” is the title 
of a book by Dr. W. Duncan McKim, in which 
a very drastic method is suggested of weeding 
the human garden. Dr. McKim ascribes to 
heredity almost all of the evils which flesh is heir 
to, and he would put a stop to what is bad in 
our social life by simply putting an end to such 
members of the defective and criminal classes 
as promise only evil to the world by their lives 
and their possible offspring. A scientific state 
commission should adjudicate upon these cases; 
and “in carbonic acid gas we have an agent which 
would instantaneously fulfil the need” of a pain- 
less extinction of these lives. It is no small 
number of men whom Dr. McKim would thus 
remove; he would have the population purified 
by the extinction of large classes whose influence 
now is poisonous. This is indeed very drastic, 
and Dr. McKim will probably not make many 
converts to his proposed plan of dealing with 
the evils which he exhibits; for such a method 
would be worse than a return to paganism. At 
the same time, Dr. McKim’s book is an impor- 
tant one and should be seriously read, for its 
statement of the corrupting influence now at 
work upon our society is detailed and powertul. 
If we would not deal with these evils in the 
way that this writer proposes, it is certainly in- 
cumbent upon us to propose a better way that 
oe be efficient. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 

1.50.) 


* 
* 


Messrs. Small, Maynard & Co. are rapidly com- 
ing to the front among our younger Boston pub- 
lishers and they certainly deserve to come to the 
front and to keep there if they continue to display 
the same enterprise and taste which are evidenced 
in the large number of books which have come 
to us from them during the present year. The 
little collection of “Beacon Biographies” of emi- 
nent Americans, edited by M. A. De Wolfe Howe 
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BOOK NOTES. 


(75 cents a volume), is a charming series. The 
editor himself gave us an excellent book upon 
“Phillips Brooks,” and other volumes in the se- 
ries are by Joseph E. Chamberlain on “John 
Brown”; Henry Childs Merwin upon “Aaron 
Burr’; Mrs. James T. Fields upon “Nathaniel 
Hawthorne”; James Barnes upon ‘Farragut’; 
Norman Hapgood on “Daniel Webster’; W. P. 
Trent on “Robert E. Lee’; and Edward Everett 
Hale, Jr., on “James Russell Lowell.” No more 
brilliant or pregnant volume of poems has been 
published the past year than Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson’s ‘“‘In this our World” ($1.25). Instinct 
with the same energetic social gospel is Ernest 
Crosby’s volume of verses, “Plain Talk in Psalm 
and Parable’ ($1.50), whose key-note is struck 
by its loving dedication to Tolstoi. Richard 
Burton's “‘Lyrics of Brotherhood” ($1.00) is a 
capital little volume; so is Grace Ellery Chan- 
ning’s “Sea Drift” ($1.00). John B. Tabb’s 
“Child Verse” ($1.00) is full of sympathetic 
things for the little ones. “Northland Lyrics” is 
a collection of verses by William Carman Rob- 
erts, Theodore Roberts and Elizabeth Roberts 
MacDonald, with a prologue by Charles G. D. 
Roberts and an epilogue by Bliss Carman. 
Walter Leon Sawyer’s “A Local Habitation” 
($1.25) has aroused as much discussion as any 
Boston story that has been published for many 
a day. A story which many count more inter- 
esting and valuable is Hervey White’s “Differ- 
ences’ ($1.50), which has to do largely with 
Chicago. “The Loom of Destiny” ($1.25) is a 
collection of striking short stories by Arthur J. 
Stringer. In many ways more interesting than 
either of these volumes is the little collection of 
stories by Charles Waldstein, entitled “The Sur- 
face of Things” ($1.25). Charles Waldstein is 
known to most of us by his archzological 
studies, which have been of unusual significance. 
We do not think that he has addressed the public 
before as a story writer. The first volume which 
he ever published was a psychological study en- 
titled “The Balance of Emotion and Intellect.” 
The three stories which make up the present little 
volume show again his strong psychological bent. 
The work of the essayist is all along mixed with 
the work of the story writer, in the production of 
a work of unusual interest. Mr. Dooley’s books 
hardly need to have attention called to them. 
They have struck the popular interest like almost 
nothing else which we have had in this time. It 
is hard to say whether Mr. Dooley’s humor or his 
common sense is the greater: and both are at 
their strongest in the new volume, “Mr. Dooley 
in the Hearts of his Countrymen” ($1.25), which 
closes with a noteworthy review of the Dreyfus 
case. Three little books published by Messrs. 
Small, Maynard & Co., which will be of interest 
to historical students, are the volume entitled 
“The Memory of Lincoln,” consisting of a score 
of the noteworthy poems in honor of Lincoln, 
selected by M. A. De Wolfe Howe; an excellent 
edition of Washington’s Farewell Address, with 
a historical note by Worthington C. Ford; and 
an admirable historical review by Edward Bick- 
nell of “The Territory of the United States,” a 
most timely little work telling the story of these 
successive acquisitions, from the time of the addi- 


tion of the Northwestern Territory and the 
Louisiana Purchase down to the present time 
William Everett Cram is so well known to the 
readers of the NEw ENGLAND MAGAZINE that we 
can give no better commendation to his volume 
upon “Little Beasts of Field and Wood” than to 
say that it is made up of studies in natural his. 
tory like those which have appeared in the maga- 
zine, including indeed some of those, and that its 
charming illustrations, like those of the articles 
which we have published, are by his own hand. 
There are few naturalists in the country to-day 
who are making more careful and enthusiastic 
studies or writing better about the results of 
them than Mr. Cram. 


We have reserved to the last, in thus glancing 
at the unusual list of books published by these 
young publishers in so brief a time, what may 
perhaps be called the more serious’ works. 
George Willis Cooke’s biography of John Sulli- 
van Dwight ($2.00) is a thorough study of the 
life of this enthusiastic Brook Farmer and 
musical critic, for which the great circle that he 
touched should be most grateful to Mr. Cooke, 
who shows here the same zeal and careful re- 
search which characterize his books on George 
Eliot, Browning and Emerson, and which have 
made him an authority in everything relating 
to the period of New England Transcendentalism, 
“Things as They are” ($1.25) is a collection of 
essays and parables by Bolton Hall, many of 
which have appeared in various newspapers, all 
directed to showing what are the roots of social 
wrongs and the principles of social right. The 
fact that it has a warm introduction by George 
D. Herron indicates its character and adds to its 
value. Finally, we have the volume by Booker 
Washington, which has been so warmly received 
by the press and the public, upon “The Future ot 
the American Negro” ($1.50). Mr. Washington 
is the leading negro thinker of the country, and 
his position is well known; but it has nowhere 
else found so full and important expression. It 
is at once a historical survey and a consideration 
of the race problem in the South to-day upon its 
political, social, industrial and educational sides. 
“I do not suffer myself,” says Mr. Washington, 
“to take too optimistic a view of the conditions 
in the South. The problem is a large and serious 
one, and will require the patient help, sympathy 
and advice of our most patriotic citizens, North 
and South, for years to come. But I believe that 
if the principles which I have tried to indicate 
are followed, a solution of the question will come. 
So long as the negro is permitted to get educa- 
tion, acquire property and secure employment, 
and is treated with respect in the business world, 
—as is now true in the greater part of the South 
—I shall have the greatest faith in his working 
out his own destiny in our southern states.” 


An Enormous Industry. 

Our enormous facilities, tremendous output, 
rapid movement of goods always fresh in the 
hands of consumers, insure the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk the first place in 
American homes. 
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